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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



About a year ago the publisher of the " Series of Brief 
Grammars of the Germanic Dialects " invited me to prepare 
the Old English member of the series. At that time the 
pressure of other duties did not justify me in promising him 
more than a revision of an earlier set of lectures on Old 
English grammar, adapted to conform to the general plan. 
The brief sketch which follows, therefore, makes no preten- 
sion to be anything more than such a revision, although 
much has been added in the process of re-copying which was 
foreign to the original draft. 

Hitherto, Old English grammars have virtually been 
founded uix>n the language of the poetical texts. This is 
to be deplored, especially when we consider that the manu- 
scripts in which they are contained are uniformly late ; that 
the texts themselves were composed at an earlier period, and 
frequently in another dialect ; and that in our present ver- 
sions ancient forms are almost hopelessly jumbled with more 
modem ones, and specimens of the most widely separated 
dialects are occasionally united in the same composition. 

In the present treatise, on the other hand, the language 
of the older prose writings has, to a greater extent than 
heretofore, been chosen as the basis of grammatical inves- 
tigation, since it is safe to assume that they represent in 
some measure a single dialect. Besides the characterization 
of the West Saxon, which is everywhere made the most prom- 
inent, an attempt has also been made to give, though in the 
most concise terms, the chief variations of the other dialects. 
Moreover, the method followed has been the historical ; that 
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iv author's preface to the first EDITI019. 

is, I have endeavored to discriminate between earlj^ and late 
forms in a somewhat more critical manner than has been 
customary, at least in Germany. In this respect, particu- 
larly, my work will need to be supplemented and corrected. 
Just here, however, I desire to anticipate one objection which 
may be brought against my statements. When a sound or 
a form is said to be ''earlier" or " later," these terms are to 
be understood as designating the relative age of two corre- 
sponding sounds or forms, or the great preponderance of the 
one or the other in documents of an earlier or later date, 
and must not be construed as denying the isolated occurrence 
of "later** forms in earlier texts, or the reverse. In the 
present state of our knowledge of Old English, it is not 
possible to proceed with any nearer approach to accuracy ; 
as regards the exact chronology of Old English sounds and 
forms, almost everything is yet to be done. 

The citations are not usually intended to be exhaustive, 
since this was precluded by the very plan of the series. 
Many details, which appear to be confined exclusively to the 
language of poetry, have been intentionally omitted, because 
I believed that the banner should first acquaint himself 
with the normal or tj^pical forms of the language ; it should 
be observed, however, that what is lacking in the paragraphs 
treating of West Saxon will frequently be found under the 
head of the other dialects. On the other hand, I regret that 
my account of heterogeneous and heteroclitic nouns is not 
more fuU and explicit. 

In the phonology, and especially in that of the vowels, it 
was impossible to avoid touching upon the theories of com- 
parative philology. Here, again, the utmost attainable 
brevit}' has been aimed at. In general, an elementary 
knowledge of Gothic has been presupposed ; Old High Ger- 
man and Old Saxon forms have been introduced only in 
exceptional instances, and then only when they were required 
to elucidate some difficulty. 
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AUTHQB S PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. V 

The first effectual stimulas to a historical study of Old 
English, and the first outlines of Old English dialectology, 
we owe to Henry Sweet. In the introduction to his edition 
of the Cura Pastoralis the peculiarities of Early West Saxon 
were pointed out for the first time ; and his paper entitled . ^ 
^^ Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of English" (Transactions 
of the Philological Society, 1875-76, p. 453 ff.) first directed 
attention to the earliest documents, and briefly characterized 
the principal dialects. Of prime importance are likewise his 
investigations into the quantity of Old English vowels (12a 
note) ; these were intended to prepare the way for a new 
edition of his History of English Sounds, London, 1874, — a 
work which leans rather to a theoretical treatment of Old ^' 
English phonolog3% Besides, the grammatical introduction 
to Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader (now in its third edition, 
Oxford, 1881, though I have been able to consult only the 
second) contains many valuable and, what is deserving of 
special recognition in this department of research, trusts 
worthy particulars. 

The history of certain parts of the Old English vowel-system 
has been, for the first time, illustrated in the researches of 
H. Paul into the Germanic vowel-system (Beitrage zur Ge- 
schlchte der Deutschen Sprache und Literatur IV. 315 ff., and 
VI. Iff.). To these should be added the articles by Ten 
Brink (Zeitschrift ffir Deutsches Alterthum, XIX. 211 ff., 
Anglia, I. 512 ff.), and by J. Zupitza (Anzeiger fiir Deut" 
sches Alterthum, II. 1 ff.) . Of monographs on special points 
but few have been published. Zupitza has fully discussed 
the language of the im^wrtant Kentish Glosses (Zeitschrift 
fur Deutsches Alterthum, XIX. Iff.); while, besides Sweet, 
P. J. Cosijn has shed light upon Early West Saxon by his 
admirable studies of the Cura Pastoralis and the Old Eng- 
lish Chronicle (Taalkundige Bijdragen, Haarlem, 1877 ff., 
II. 115 ff., 240 ff.), as well as by his Kurzgefasste Altwestr 
sachsische Grammatik (I. Theil, Die Vocale der Stampasilben, 
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Leiden, 1881). The northern dialects, moreover, which had 
been almost overlooked since the labors of K. W. Bouterwek 
(Introduction to his edition of the Four Gospels in the Old 
^ Northumbrian Language, Giitersloh, 1857; the edition is 
totally useless so far as the text is concerned) and of M. 
^ Heyne (Kurze Grammatik der Altgermanischen Dialecte), 
have recently been made the objects of study. The language 
of the Psalter (Appendix, p. 222) has been very critical^ 
elucidated by R. Zeuner (Die Sprache des Kentischen Psal- 
ters, Halle, 1881), and compared with that of the oldest 
Kentish texts ; the author, relying upon an earlier opinion 
^ of Sweet* s, regarded the Psalter as Kentish, but this view is 
shown to be untenable by his own statements in the treatise 
referred to. Finally, a similar comprehensive investigation 
of the Northumbrian documents is soon to be expected from 
Professor Albert S. Cook. 

To what extent I am indebted to these and other prede- 
cessors for opinions or material can be easily determined by 
comparison. To assure every one his due is rendered im- 
possible by the compass and plan of this sketch. 

To my friend W. Braune I owe grateM acknowledgments 
for his aid in the correction of proof-sheets, and for many 
valuable suggestions with regard to the text itself. 

E. SIEVERS. 

JxNA» February 1, 1882. 
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EDITOE'S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



While Sievers* Angelsachsische Grammatik was passing 
through the press, I was a student of philology at the Uni- 
versity of Jena. The author had obligingly allowed me to 
read the whole manuscript before it was placed in the 
printer's hands, and now favored me with copies of the 
proof-sheets as fast as they were issued. Under these 
circumstances it was natural that, when the project of an 
English version was mooted, I should offer myself as the 
translator. I did so offer myself, and received from my 
honored teacher his cordial permission to make such use of 
his work as I might deem proper; in other words, he left 
it to my option to expand, curtail, or otherwise modify the 
original in any way that commended itself to my judgment. 
The permission thus generously accorded, it has been my 
aim not to abuse. 

The original plan of the grammar has been left intact. 
Upon first view it seemed labyrinthine, and capable of much 
simplification ; but I was soon persuaded, upon nearer ex- 
amination, that the complexity of design was owing to the 
multiplicity of phenomena presented by the three Old Eng- 
lish dialects, and still further increased by the endeavor to 
discriminate between the earlier and later stages of West 
Saxon. The author might have made his Grammar easier 
had he chosen to ignore facts which clamored for explana- 
tion, instead of seeking to harmonize and account for them ; 
if the work is more difficult, it is also more scientific and 
comprehensive. Moreover, much of the apparent complexity 
vanishes in actual use. The dialectal variations may be 
entirely disregarded; examples of Late West Saxon are 
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chiefly confined to the notes ; and the system of cross-refer- 
ences will not only facilitate the settlement of a doubtful 
point, bat, if perseveringly utilized, will enable the student 
readily to comprehend the relations between the different 
parts of the whole organism — an organism which is not the 
figment of scholastic invention, but essentially natural and 
rational. 

With the exception of one or two unimportant redistribu- 
tions of matter, the modifications that have been made are 
confined to excisions, additions, changes in terminology, and 
changes in accent. The excisions are of such details as were 
criticised in my review of the Grammar in the American 
Journal of Philology, VI. 228, and need not be dwelt upon 
in this place. 

Important supplementary matter has been furnished by 
articles in various philological journals. Among these may 
be mentioned the papers contained in Englische Studien, 
VI. 149 ff., 290 ff., and in Anglia, VI. 171 ff. ; the valuable 
contributions of F. Kluge to Kuhu's Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung, XXVI. 68 ff., the Beitrs^ 
zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, VIII. 
506 ff., and to Anglia, Anzeiger zu Band V. 81 ff. ; but espe- 
cially the rich collections from Sievers' own hand (Beitr%e, 
IX. 197-300). So much of this store as promised to render 
the Grammar more serviceable has been incorporated into its 
pages, though frequently ?rith such alterations of form as 
to become practically unrecognizable, except upon careful 
scrutiny. The First Half of Cosijn's AltwestsSchslsche 
Grammatik unfortunately came to hand too late to be of 
any service. Besides the additions made to the body of the 
work, the index has been amplified to include all the new 
words under the head of Inflection. 

The term "Old English" has been substituted throughout 
for "Anglo-Saxon." This change will hardly call for an 
extended justification. Whatever reasons may be advanced 
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for the retention of the name ^^ Anglo-Saxon/' the arguments 
in favor of ''Old English" are manifestly', and, to my mind, 
overwhelmingl}' superior. The latter rest upon the practieally 
invariable usage of our English forefathers, and upon the 
need of marking, by a simple as well as intelligible nomen- 
clature, the succession of periods or stages in the develop- 
ment of our language. At the very begiuuing of the Preface 
to the English Chronicle, we are told that '' in tliis island 
there are five languages : English (Englisc) , British, Scotch, 
Pictish, and Latin.'' Alfred, in his circular letter prefixed 
to the Pastoral Care, advises that all freemen's sons be set 
to learning '' until such time as they can interpret English 
(Englisc) writiog well," and states that he has undertaken 
to ''render into English" the book known in Latin as 
" Pastoralis." A century later, ^Ifric, speaking of his 
grammar, says : "I, ^IfVic, have attempted to translate this 
Uttle book into English speech" ; further on, when treating 
of letters, he states that " littera is stsef in English" (p. 4 
of Zupitza's edition) ; and again, that "y is very common 
in English writings." Again, in the Old English version of 
the Gospels, the text of Matthew 27 : 46, interpreting the 
Aramaic, reads, "that is in English (Englisc), My Grod, my 
GkKi, why hast thou forsaken me?" And whQe " English" 
is thus repeatedly employed to denote the language, "Anglo- 
Saxon " never once occurs in this sense. But, if the appli- 
cation of the term "English" to the speech of our ancestors 
is warranted by their own practice, the phrase "Old English" 
is at least equally well supported by convenience, analogy, 
and sound philological principles. No one scruples to say 
"Old Saxon," "Old Norse," or "Old French," while the 
sequence of Old High German, Middle High German, and 
Modern or New High German (Brandt's German Grammar, 
§ 485) is too well established to be overthrown. The desig- 
nation of the successive epochs in the history of English by 
the same terms, (Xd, Middle^ and Modern^ which have been 
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so long and consistently applied to the sister tongue, can 
therefore hardly be regarded as constituting a serious inno- 
vation. These adjectives carry their meaning on their face, 
and do not require, for ordinary purposes, an interpretation 
at the hands of the professional philologist ; jet, while suf- 
ficiently flexible for popular use in their current acceptations, 
they admit of strict scholarly definition, and are thus open 
to no valid objection on either score. 

With regard to accent, I have followed Sweet in the third 
edition of his Reader; that is, I have uniformly employed 
the acute, and placed it over the former of the two elements 
in a long diphthong, thus differing from Sievers, who writes 
simple long vowels with the circumflex, and places the acute 
over the second element of a long diphthong. A uniform 
adherence to one or the other accent is dictated by consider- 
ations of simplicity and economy, while Sievers himself dis- 
tinctly aflirms that the stress in every diphthong falls upon 
the first of the two components, though he ignores the theory 
in his notation. 

In conformity with Sweet's practice, I have designated 
the o, standing for a before nasals, by q, and the umlaut-e 
by ^, original e being left unmarked. The 5 of the German 
edition has been replaced by g, since it is not easy to discern 
any advantage in the retention of the manuscript form. In 
the index, Df, whether initial or medial, has been made to 
follow t, instead of being inserted, when medial, after d. 

The monograph on Northumbrian, announced in Sievers' 
preface, has not yet been completed. Though its claims upoi 
my time and attention have been temporariW superseded by 
others, I have good hope that any moderate expectations 
founded upon Professor Sievers' generous notice need not 
much longer be disappointed. 

The typographical form of this volume is due to the taste 
of Messrs. J. S. Gushing & Co., of Boston. Their labors, 
arduous at best, have been still Airther heightened by three 
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thousand miles of distance ; the patience and good judgment 
displayed under these conditions is, therefore, deserving of 
hearty praise. 

In conclusion, it only remains to express the hope that 
what is best in this treatise may be ascribed to Professor 
Sievers, and that what is faulty in execution may be set 
down to the unwisdom of its editor. 

ALBERT S. COOK. 

Uniyibbsitt of Califobioa, 
Bebkelbt, Cai.., March 19, 1886. 
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AUTHOR'S PEEFACE TO THE SECONB EDITION. 



[In the first paragraph, the author reoapitnlatefl the sab- 
stance of the second, third, and sixth paragraphs of his 
Preface to the First Edition, and then proceeds as follows :] 

Under these circumstances, I have considered it advisable 
to incorporate into this new edition such assured material as 
was ready to my hand. In addition to a number of special 
investigations, oatalc^ued at the end of this volume, my own 
collections have again been my chief dependence. Some of 
these, accompanied by references to the texts from which 
they were drawn, have been published in Paul and Braune's 
Beitrage, IX. 197 ff., but the labor of making excerpts has 
been%3arried on uninterruptedly, so as to include the texts 
which have been published in the interval between that time 
and the present. That the search has not brought to light 
any very considerable number of important facts emboldens 
me to assume that the more essential linguistic phenomena 
of Old English have been observed and expounded with 
sufiSicient completeness. To furnish an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of details lay as little within the scope of the present as 
of the former edition. It would have been easy for me to 
increase materially the number of examples under each head, 
had such a procedure been consistent with the general plan 
of this compeud. Notwithstanding this limitation, I trust 
that no considerable omissions will be discovered, except in 
two branches of the subject, which I have been deterred 
from revising more thoroughly, in deference to others who 
have undertaken to investigate them. The Grammar of 
Northumbrian, by Albert S. Cook, the admirable redactor of 
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the English version of this little treatise, already announced 

in the preface to the first edition, has been considerably 

advanced in the meantime, but not yet entirely finished; 

while the appearance of Sweet's Grammar of the Oldest 

Texts is now unfortunately postponed by Sweet himself 

(Oldest English Texts, v flf.) to a quite indefinite future. 

The manuscript of the new edition was virtually finished 

by the end of 1884, and the printing began early in 1885. 

Some of the more recent researches could not, therefore, be 

utilized. On the other hand, I have to acknowledge a 

debt of gratitude to those who have assisted me b3^''the 

loan of still unpublished texts. The advance sheets of 

Sweet's Oldest English Texts were entrusted to me by the 

kindness of their editor, as early as 1882. Professor A. 

Schroer has likewise courteously permitted me to use the 

proof-sheets of his edition of the Benedictine Rule. Finally, 

I am indebted to my friend F. Kluge for the loan of his 

apograph of Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, since published in 

Anglia, VIII. 298 ff. He has also revised the greatef part 

of the manuscript and furnished me with a number of valuable 

comments and addenda. 

E. SIEVERS. 
TUBnreXN, May 15, 188G. 
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In the present work I have endeavored to include all that 
is essential in the second German edition. This has de- 
manded the rewriting of large portions, though the less 
important details have again been omitted, and the para- 
graph numbers do not in all cases correspond with those of 
the German. The form of my Grst edition was in part 
determined by the necessity of incorporating much new 
matter, not found in my original, and its general outlines 
have been preserved in this new one, even when previous 
statements have been modified, and later discoveries in- 
troduced. 

The Index to the new German edition is a great improve- 
ment upon its predecessor, though it is confined to Old 
English words, and is not free from inaccuracies. These 
inaccuracies have been corrected to the best of my ability, 
and full Indexes of the words quoted from other languages 
have been added. It is hoped that this latter feature will 
facilitate the use of the book by students whose chief con- 
cern is with some other Germanic tongue or with the more 
general problems of Comparative Philology-. 

I am under obligation to Professor J. M. Hai*t for some 
useful criticisms upon the first edition, to Professor Sievers 
for permission to use the advance sheets of the revised book, 
and to all those whose approbation of my former effort has 
encouraged me to attempt this revision. 

ALBERT S. COOK. 

UNIYBB8ITT OT CaUFOBNIA* 

July 4, 1887. 
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1. By Old English we mean the language of the 
Germanic inhabitants of England, from their earliest 
settlement in that country till about the middle or end 
of the twelfth century. From this time on the language 
differs from that of the older period by the gradual 
decay of inflectional forms, and the introduction of 
French elements. 

NoTB. The OE. writers imif ormly call their own language Engliac ; the 
Latm authors employ, for the most part, the term lingua saxonica. The 
names Ongtdseaxan, Lat. Anglosaxones, etc., were originally employed 
only in a political sense; cf. the proposed nomenclature for the various 
periods of English and the able defence of the term Old English in 
Sweet's History of English Sounds, first edition, pp. 167-161. 

Old English forms a branch of the so-called West 
Germanic, i.e., of the unitary language from which, in 
later times, proceeded Old English, Frisian, Old Saxon, 
Frankish, and Upper German. It is most nearly related 
to Frisian, but is likewise closely akin to Old Saxon. 
Cf. the editor's Phonological Investigation of Old Eng- 
Ush, Boston, 1888. 

2. In the earliest OE. manuscripts the existence of 
various dialects is plainly discernible. The chief of 
these are the Northumbrian, in the north ; the Midland, 
or Mercian, in the interior; the West Saxon, in the 
west and south ; and the Kentish, in the south-east. 

Note. Northumbrian and Mercian together forro the Anglian group. 
The main representative of the Saxon dialects is West Saxon, and of 
the tTutic, Kentish. For an account of the most important monuments 
of the OE. language, see Appendix, p. 243. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

3. The chief characteristics of WS. are the represen- 
tation of Germ. ^ by sfe (57 £f. ; 150. 1) ; the accurate 
discrimination of ea and eo (150. 3) ; the early loss of 
the sound oe (27) ; and the displacement of the ending 
-u, -o, of the pres. ind. 1st sing., by -e (356). 

In EWS. the umlaut of ea, eo is ie, passing later 
into 1, y (41; 150. 2). Northumbrian has a tendency 
to drop final n (186), and to convert we into woe, and 
weo into wo (156). The inflections were unsettled at 
an early period; especially noticeable is the frequent 
formation of the pres. ind. 8d sing, and of the whole 
plur. in H3 instead of 9 (358). The oldest criterion of 
Kentish is the vocalization of g into i (214. 2) ; more 
recent is the substitution of e for y (154). 



Alphabet and Pronunciation. 

4. The OE. alphabet is the Latin alphabet as modi- 
fied by English scribes. The letters f, gr, r, and s are 
most unlike the usual forms. Besides the Latin letters, 
there were 9, f, and a character for w, the two latter 
being borrowed from the Runic alphabet. 

English editions of OE. texts have often been printed 
with type made in imitation of the manuscript charac- 
ters. At present, however, the Roman letters are uni- 
versally preferred, with the addition of the characters 
9 and f. Occasionally, too, the OE. 5 is employed to 
represent g. 

Note 1. Abbreviations are not very common in Old English mann- 
scripta. They are usually denoted by ^ or '^. ^ over vowels signifies 
niy e.g. fr5 = trqnk; over consonants er, as in »fty fabstn, of = ceffcery 
faDstern, ofer. On the other hand, '^ denotes or, as in f, fe, befan, 
etc. = f or, forey beforan ; but 9ony hwon stand for Hfonney hwonne. 
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A I' with crossed vertical signifies J^cet. The following have been 
borrowed from Latin: 1 for Qnd, and, and; and a crossed 1 for 
oWe, or. 

Note 2. Before the introduction of the Latin alphabet, the English 
already possessed Runic letters. The alphabet is an extension of the 
old German Runic alphabet of twenty-four letters (L. F. A. Wimmer, 
Runeskriftens oprindelse og udvikling i Norden, Copenhagen, 1874). 
The few Runic remains may be found in G. Stephens, The Old Northern 
Runic Monuments, Copenhagen, 1866, 1. 361 ff., and in Sweet, Oldest 
English Texts, pp. 124-130. The most important of these are the 
inscriptions on the Ruthwell Cross in Northumberland, Bewcastle Cross 
in Cumberland, and the Clermont casket 

5. The data for determining the pronunciation of 
these letters is furnished by the traditional pronunci- 
ation of Latin as it obtained in England from about 
the seventh century ; besides, it is not improbable that 
Celtic influences must be taken into account. In 
doubtful cases we are obliged to resort to variation in 
the orthography, and especially to phonetic changes 
and grammatical phenomena in Old English itself, as a 
means of determining the pronunciation. Moreover, 
the latter cannot have been the same at all times, and 
in all localities. 

In the following chapters on phonology the more 
precise pronunciation of the individual letters will be 
indicated, whenever this can be done with any approach 
to certainty. 
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PART l.-THE VOWELS. 

In General. 

6. The Old English vowels are denoted by the six 
simple characters a, e, i^ o, u, y, the ligature ae, and the 
digraphs oe, ea (ia)» eo, io» and ie (seldom au, ai, el, 
oi, ul), and in the oldest WS. texts eu, iu (64 ; 159. 4), the 
latter, with the exception of oe, oi, and ui, and occasion- 
ally eo (27. note), having the value of diphthongs. 

Note 1. The Mas. often write ce as ae, or even as ^ ; so, too, the 
printed oe is always represented by oe. The distinctions in both cases 
are merely graphical, and have nothing to do with the pronunciation. 
For ei» which is mostly restricted to foreign words, the later Mss. have 
eg{e)9 as in scegUfy Sweglejn, for scelUfy Swein. The occurrence of 
the diphthong au is very infrequent ; it is found in foreign words like 
earwl, cote, laurtr^ow, laurel, clauster, cloister; and perhaps in auhty 
aughty nauhty naughty sauI, soul, for and beside &(w)aht9 n&(w)uht 
(344 ff.), s&(w)ul (174. 3). The diphthongs at, oi, ui may be re- 
garded as Northumbrian graphic variants for se^od, and y respectively : 
thus, cnaihty fralg^a (155. 3); GoinrM for Cdbnr^d, Oisc for 
CEsc ; suinnig for synnlg, sinfitl. 

Note 2. Old English has no diphthongs, except those already men- 
tioned. Every other vowel combination (including in most cases ei) 
must be analyzed into its two component vowels : aidlian = A-idlian, 
aurnen = A-umen, beiman = be-irnan, geywed = ge-fvred, 
geunnan = ge-unnan, etc.; lu is generally Ju (74; 157). 

7. With respect to the position of the articulating 
organs, a, o, u are guttural vowels, while ae, e, i, oe, y 
are palatals. The diphthongs uniformly begin with a 
palatal sound. 
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NoTB. Of the palatal vowels, the following belong to the earliest 
prehistoric stage of Old English ; viz., t» = West Germ, a (49) ; A = 
West Germ. & (57. 2) ; e = West Germ, e (53) ; 1, i; and the initial 
components of the diphthongs ea, eo, lo. On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing arose in a somewhat later prehistoric period of OE., and are 
due to the palatalization of an originally guttural vowel hy 1-umlaut : 
viz., sb as 1-umlaut of & (90) ; q as 1-umlaut of a, q before nasals 
(89. 2), and of o (93. 1) ; 6 as 1-umlaut of 6 (94) ; besides oe, ce (27), 
and stable y, f (32 ff.). These two groups may properly be designated 
by the terms " primary palatal vowels " and " secondary palatal vowels " 
respectively. The following occupy an intermediate position, in so far 
as they are umlauts, not of guttural vowels, but of the primary palatals : 
viz., ^ as umlaut of ce (89. 1) ; le, ie = unstable 1, i; y as umlaut of 
ea, eo» lo ; and f as umlaut of ^a, ^o, io (97 ft,). 

Quantity. 

8. All these vowels, together with the diphthongs, 
have both short and long quantity. Length is some- 
times indicated, especially in the more ancient manu- 
scripts, and as a rule in monosyllables, by gemination 
of the simple vowel sign (yy probably never being 
found), — aa, breer, miin, doom, huus^ The ligatures 
and diphthongs, on the other hand, are never geminated. 
At a later period, length is indicated by an acute 
accent over the vowel sign or combination, — d, br^r. 
Tain, ddin, hiis, m^s, ss^, 6etfel or o^^el, ^ac or edc» 
tr^owe or tre6we, etc., — though at best it is only em- 
ployed sporadically, and is subject to no fixed rule. 

Note 1. English editors and grammarians retain the acute accent 
as a sign of length ; in Germany the circumflex is generally used over 
simple vowel signs, — &, br^r, min, ddm, lifis, m^s, etc. Short and 
long » and ce were formerly discriminated as a and sr, 6 and qb ; these 
are now written sb and ee, qb and oe, as in the case of the simple vowel 
signs. The lack of uniformity is most conspicuous in the diphthongs, 
English scholars formerly denoting the long diphthongs by an acute 
accent over the second element, ed, e6, \^, — e.g.j beAm, be6n9 hl^ran, 
in contradistinction to wearp, weorpan, wlerpV. This was likewise 
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the practice of Grimm and his BQccessorB. Latterly, there has been 
an attempt to introduce the circumflex in this place also, and to write 
either %&, do, ie, or eA, eO, id. Neither is to be recommended, since 
by this means there may result confusion between diphthongs and the 
dissyllabic groups §-a or e-Ay etc. In the present work we shall, in 
conformity with the latest and best English usage, employ the acute 
accent only, and place it over the first, instead of the second, element 
of long diphthongs, retaining the circumflex for the first element of 
dissyllabic groups. 

Note 2. For the designation of secondary lengthening by ~, see 120. 

9. The originally long vowels of certain derivative 
and final syllables do not retain their length in OE. ; 
every vowel of a derivative or final syllable must, 
therefore, be regarded as short. 

Note. Earlier writers on the subject, in deference to the authority 
of Jacob Grimm, have wrongly designated the -e of the instr. sing, as 
long. Some grammarians at present attribute length to the ending 
-ere, as in b6c6re (248), and the -i- of the Second Weak Conjugation 
(4U ff.). 



WEST SAXON VOWELS. 
I. The Vowels of the Stressed Syllables. 

I. SIMPLE VOWELS. 

a. 

10. Short a is comparatively rare. It is more or less 
regularly wanting before nasals (65 ff.), and it is like- 
wise avoided in all closed syllables. Exceptions are 
rare: habban, nabban (415 ff.); crabbaycrai; hnappian 
(rarely hnaeppian), nap; lappa (more rarely Iseppa), 
lap; appla, plur. of aeppel, apple; Qraccian, stroke; 
mattucy mattock; graffetungy scoffing; assa, ass; asse(n)9 
she-ass; eassuc, hassuc» sedge; asce, axe, ashes; flasce, 
flaxe# flask; masce, maxe, mesh; wascan, waxan. 
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wash; wrastlian^ wraxlian, wrestle; brastlian, eraekle; 
sahtlian, reconcile; the foreign words abbud, ahhot^ 
arcy ark^ carcern, prison^ castel, castle^ sace, scLck^ 
trahtian^ treat; and the dialectic margren, morning^ etc. 
Even in open syllables the presence of the a depends 
in part upon the influence of a following vowel (50). 

NoTB. For a before 1 in a closed syllable, as in ald^ foUan, see 
80; 15a 2. 

11. Short a springs regularly from a Germ. (Goth.) a 
(49 ff.), margen being an exception. 

12. Long A is frequently found, and before all con- 
sonants whether in open or closed syllables : hlitan» is 
called ; gdst> ghost ; bfo, hone^ dat. plur, btoum, etc. ; 
moreoyer, in foreign words like siieerd, dilend, m^iffis- 
ter, from Lat. sdcerdos^ calendae^ mdgister (50. note 6). 

13. ^ regularly corresponds to Germ. (Goth.) ai (62); 
less frequently, when followed by w, to Germ. (Goth.) 

€ (57). 

SB. 

14. Short SB is a vowel sound which is characteristic of 
Old English ; its pronunciatioji seems to have been that 
of the modern English short a in man^ hat. It occurs 
chiefly in closed syllables : deeg, day; f»t» vat; seet, sat. 
Its use in open syllables is for the most part confined 
to such as were closed syllables until the Old English 
period, as in aecer, acre^ Goth, akrs, stem akro- ; faeger 
(likewise fsfeger), fair^ Goth, fagrs, stem, fagro-; or it 
may occur through the influence of forms with closed syl- 
lables, as gen. deeges, dat. dsege, due to nom. ace. daeg. 

15. Short »B usually represents a Germ. (Goth.) a (49); 
hence it is wanting before nasals (65), before w (73. i), 
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before li followed by a consonant or terminating a 

syllable (82), before r + consonant (79), and in WS. 

before 1 + consonant (80). 

Note. » is occasionally found where we should expect ^ (89. notes 
1 and 2). 

16. Long 8fe seems to have had the pronunciation of 
the German long a. It occurs quite frequently, and is 
not subject to any special restrictions. 

17. The sfe is of various origin. It is either 

1) i-umlaut of an OE. d = Germ. (Goth.) ai, as in 
Is&ran, Goth, laisjan, teach^ from OE. 1^, lore; sts^nen, 
8tont/y from stto, stone (90) ; or 

2) dcYcloped, frftm Germ. (Goth.) ^^, as in bs^ron, 
bore; ms&g, kinsman (Goth, b^run, m^grs), 57. 2; or 

3) developed from Latin &, as in strs^t, street (57. 1); 
or, finally, 

4) lengthened from short ae» as in ss^de, said^ for 
saegde (214. 3). 

la Short e is one of the commonest sounds of Old 
English. As regards its pronunciation, it would seem 
that two different soundi^ are represented by the same 
letter; viz., an open and a close sound. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to trace this distinction through all 
periods with perfect certainty. 

19. The twofold pronunciation of the e is undoubtedly 
to be referred to its twofold origin, it being either 

1) an older e, i,e. it corresponds to a Germ. (OHG. 
OS.) e, Goth, i, as in stelan, steal; OHG. OS. stelan, 
Goth, stilan (53) ; or it is 

2) umlaut-e, and then either i-umlaut of «, as in 
s^ttan, set^ Goth, satjan (89. 1) ; or i-umlaut of 9, from 
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a before nasals, as in c^nnan, Goth, kannjan (89. 2) ; 
or i-umlaut of o, as in ^xen^ from oxa, ox (93). 

Which of these e's had the open and which the close 
sound cannot be ascertained with certainty; yet it is 
probable that the umlaut-e was the more open of the 
two. The quality of the e which stands for the umlaut 
of Q (= a before a nasal) probably differs from that of 
the ordinary umlaut-e (89. 2). The umlaut-e is denoted 
in the present volume by ^, while the older e remains 
unmarked. 

20. The older e is a comparatively rare sound, since 
it is converted into i by nasals and nasal combinations 
(45. 2 ; 69), and in common with the umlaut-e is sub- 
ject to the influence of w (73. 2), diphthongization after 
palatals (74 ff.), the various breakings (77 ff.), and the 
u- and o-umlauts (103 ff.). 

21. Long 69 a tolerably common sound, springs from 
various originals. It corresponds, 

1) though but seldom, to Germ. (Goth.) 6, OHG. ea, 
ia, as in li^r, here (58) ; it is 

2) i-umlaut of 6^ (94) ; 

3) of unknown origin in the preterit of certain re- 
duplicating verbs (395. a). In addition to these regular 
correspondences, 6 also occurs now and then 

4) as i-umlaut of 6a (97; 99), and 

5) as an occasional form of s§ (57. note 2; 150. 1; I5i). 

i. 

22. It is necessary to distinguish between two i-sounds 
in WS. The one evidently had a purer i-quality, and 
is therefore consistently expressed by i down to a late 
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period and in all dialects ; only in yery late documents 
does J sometimes take its place. The second i-sound, 
which originally sprang from a diphthong, ie, io, was 
assimilated to the pronunciation of the j earlier than 
the other, for which reason the character representing it 
fluctuated much earlier between i and y (and the older 
le, io, cf. 97 ff.). These statements hold good without 
distinction both for the short and the long vowel. 

We will distinguish the two sounds as stable and 
unstable U 

Note. In Manuscript H of the Cura Pastoralis ie does indeed occur 
for stable U f . 

23. Stable short i corresponds 

1) usually to a Germ. U as well when the latter 
represents Indo-European i as when it is a Germ, de- 
yelopment of an Indo-European e (45 ; 54) ; 

2) it is a peculiarly OE. development of a Germ, e, 
as in niman (69). 

Unstable short i, on the other hand, is the more 
recent modification of an original ie, less frequently io 
(97 £E.; 107.2; 109.6). 

24. Stable long 1 is either 

1) the representative of a Germ. 1 (59), or 

2) has arisen from Germ, i by ecthlipsis, contraction, 
etc. (185; 214.3,4). 

Unstable long U on the contrary, is the modification 
of an older le (97 ff.). 

NoTB. For final long f the Mss. (though hardly the oldest ones) 
often have igy — big, hlg, 8lg» for bf, by, hi, they, sf, be; so also igge 
for igfif as in wiggend, warrior, for wfgend ; Igge from fg, island, 
for fgey etc. Of rare occurrence are such forms as igga9, iggoffy 
island* 
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25. Short o in stem syllables is of twofold origin, SL^d 
accordingly represents two diflferent sounds : 

1) close Of Goth, u, as in god, O-od, boda, messenger^ 
etc. (55). This o does not occur before nasals (29; 70). 

2) open o, corresponding to a Germ. (Goth.) a before 
nasals, and often interchanging with a, as in monn and 
mann, man; bona and liana, cock (65). 

Note. The Mss. do not dlstinguiBh between the two o-sonnds; 
Sweet follows the example of the Icelandic Mss. in denoting the open 
o by ^ — thus, mgnn, hgna, as contrasted with god, boda, etc. For 
grammatical purposes this notation is to be recommended, and we shall 
accordingly adopt it in the present work. 

2& The sound of long 6 cannot be ascertained with 
entire certainty; it is not improbable that the long as 
well as the short o had originally a double pronunciation, 
close and open, corresponding to its twofold origin. It is 

1) the representative of Germ. (Goth.) d, as in g6df 
good (60), and in that case was probably always close ; or 

2) the representative of Germ. \ before nasals, as in 
mdnaOr, moyitlt (68) ; or c\ 

3) lengthened from Qn = Germ. (Gotlj.) an, as in 
gds, goose (185) ; 

4) rarely the representative of ON. au (qu), as in 
dra, a certain coin^ landcdp, purchase of land^ from 
ON. aurar, landkaup. 

Th^ open pronunciation may be assumed as original 
in cases 2 and 3,J3ut its continuance into the historio 
OE. period cannot\be demonstrated. 

27. The two sounds oe and <fe, which are of frequent 
occurrence in the oldest Kentish, and more especially in 
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the Ps. and North., are no longer to be found in the 
oldest documents of WS., if we except a few scattered 
ce's (94. note). As substitutes for the two sounds, WS. 
has the delabialized e, 6. 

Note, eo is occasionally written for od; meodrenv feo, beoc. 
Cod. Dipl. for moedren-, tod, bdbc. 

u. 

28. A detailed proof of the twofold pronunciation 
of OE. u cannot be given, although probabilities favor 
this assumption. 

29. Short u occurs without limitation before all con- 
sonants. It corresponds 

1) to West Germ, u (56) ; 

2) occasionally to West Germ, o, especially before 
nasals, as in guma, man (70) ; 

3) it frequently arises from lo (i) and eo, in the com- 
binations wio and weo (71; 72). 

30. Long li has a twofold origin. It is usually 

1) the representative of Germ, li, as in hiis, house (61); 

2) it is due to the loss of a nasal from the combina- 
tion un, as 3i miiOr, mouth (185; cf. also 214. 3. note 3). 

y- 

31. In the older WS. documents, as well as in the 
other dialects, the letter y originally denoted a sound 
resembling the u, or 1-umlaut of u. This y we will 
characterize as stable. Besides this stable y, there occurs 
in later WS. an unstable y, interchanging with i (22). 

Note. Not till a comparatively late period does 1 sometimes take 
the place of stable y^ first of all in the combination cl for cy^ as in 
clningy clnn (or kinlng, klnn, 207. note 2), scildlg, guflty ; before 
palatals, as in blge^ purchase, hlge, mind, blcgeaiiy buy, dlhtigy doughty. 
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i^enfhtBUiii, plentiful, brfcslaiiy profit, drfge» drif ; and before 1I9 ]» 8 
+ palatal, as in Vinoeftu, seem, hlnipriaoy hunger, spioge^ sponge, 
A^pringf fount, filigan, follow, AhUigS, anger , hiacan, deride, hiis- 
caiiy rush, 'wiscaiiy wieh, etc. 

Before palatals, unstable y is also rare; as collateral forms of 
E WS. hiogf hay, Hegf flame, smiecy smoke, ftfliegWD, banish, biegan, 
bend, tlesan, tie, there occur almost exclusivelj hig, Ug, smicy 
SflSgan, bigan, tigan. So almost always niht, mlht (9& note); 
but, on the other hand, beside ciegan, fecan, and cfgan, ican, there 
are frequent Instances of c^g^an, ^can. Instead of mloely large, there 
is an early occurrence of mycel, probably by analogy with l^tel* 

32. The etymological coiTespondences of the short y are: 

1) Stable y is i-umlaut of u (95) ; 

2) Unstable y stands for (existing or inferrible) ie 
(97 ff.) or io (107; 109). 

33. Long f appears 

1) as stable, — a) the regular i-umlaut of 6 (96); 
b) y lengthened in consequence of ecthlipsis, as in :^st 
(185. 2), hfdig (214. 3) ; 

2) as unstable when a late substitute for ie, the 
i-umlaut of to and ^o (97 ff.). 

KoTB. Among the unstable ^'s may be reckoned the LWS. f in 
8^9 be, h^y they, ffrf, three, for sfe, hle^ 9rie; on the other hand, 
always bl, big, because no bie ever existed. 



2. DIPHTHONGS. 

34. All the OE. diphthongs, ea, eo, io, ie, etc., whether 
short or long, are falling diphthongs, Le. the stress is to 
be laid upon the former of the two sounds. The dis- 
tinction of quantity is made by increasing the length of 
the whole diphthong in pronunciation ; in other words, 
long ^a is not to be understood as ^ + a or e -h ^ 

Note. In later times, as the history of English phonology shows, 
there Is frequently a displacement of the accent, so that da, 4o becomes 
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Jea, Jeo (214. note 5), and then J^ j6. The probability of such a 
displacement in the earlier period cannot be demonstrated. 

ea and eo. 

35. The distinction in the pronunciation of ea and eo 
is jpresumably less in the second part of the diphthong 
(the a and o) than in the initial *ownd. In the most 
ancient texts ea is often written sdo, aea (the latter 
form also in later documents), while eo interchanges 
with lo almost indiscriminately in the more ancient 
manuscripts. It may therefore be assumed that ea 
began with an open sound, resembling «e, but that the 
first element of eo was a close e sound. 

NoTB 1. In the later texts ea and sd are frequently confounded, 
probably because ea had begun to be pronounced like the single 
vowel, SB. On 6aw for sew, cf . 11& notes 1 and 2. 

Mote 2. Only occasionally is umlaut le found for ea in late docu- 
ments : Ifesre, bfencoddum, for l^asre, b6ancoddum. 

ea. 

36. Short ea is of manifold origin. It is 

1) the so-called breaking of a before certain conso- 
nants, as in earm, eall, eahta (79; 80; 82) ; or 

2) u-umlaut of a, as in ealu» heaf uc (105) ; or 

3) has arisen from palatal + se, as in geaf » ceaf, seeal 

(75 ff.). 

37. Long 6a, is 

1) usually the representative of a Germanic an, as in 
b^ain, toe (63); or 

2) has originated from the contraction of a (ji) with 
O9 U9 as in slton, ^a (ill ; 112) ; or 

3) has been developed from palatal 4- s&» as in g^afon, 
gtor (7& 2); less frequently from palatal + ^ (from 
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older ai)» as in g^asne, sc^an, sctodan^ for and beside 
STS^sne, scto, scMan (76). 

eo, lo. 

38. The two digraphs eo and io frequently occur side 
by side in the older documents ; io afterwards becomes 
more and more infrequent, until it finally disappears. 
6o and lo are etymologically of equal value; on the 
other hand, eo is to be referred to an older e, while io 
grew out of an older 1; yet this distinction is no longer 
to be clearly traced, even in the oldest texts. At 
most, we can only make the general statement that eo 
occurs quite frequently for io from i, but that io is less 
frequently found for the eo which springs from e; In 
the following pages eo and io will be distinguished 
according to their etymological values. 

Note 1. On ea and a for eo, io in slightly stressed syllables, 
see 43. 2. a. , 

Note 2. On eu, iu, in the oldest texts, see 64. note. 

39. With respect to their origin, short eo, io are 

1) breakings of an older e, i, as in eorOTe, liornian 
(leornian), 79 £F. ; or 

2) u- and o-umlauts of the same e, i, as in eofor» 
frio9a (freoDTu), 106 ff.; 109; or 

3) have originated from palatal + o, u, as in greoc, 
geong (74; 76). 

40. Long ^o (lo) usually corresponds to 

1) Germ, eu, Goth, in, as in biodan, Modan (64) ; or 

it arises 
/^2) from palatal + ^ in g^omor (74) ; or 
Y 3^ from the contraction of e, i with guttural vowels, 

I as in s^on (sion), see, tf6on (tfion)^ thrive^ from sehon, 

[irihon (cf. 113 ff.). 
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ie. 

41. The diphthongs ie and le belong to the change* 
teristic peculiarities of older West Saxon. At an early- 
period their place is usurped by (unstable) i, i, and at 
length b; y, :^ ; these latter then remain characteristic 
of later West Saxon (cf. 22; 31). 

42. Short ie is 

1) i- or palatal umlaut of ea and eo, ^s in eald-ieldu, 
weorpan-wieFpDT (97 ff.; lOl); or 

2) a less frequent form of the u- and o-uml^uts of i, 
as in siendun, DTiessum (107. 2 ; 109) ; or 

3) it has arisen from palatal + e, as in giefan, gielpan 
(75. 3). Long ie, on the other hand, is i-umlaut 

4) of ^ as in li^ah-hlehst (99) ; or 

5) of 60f as in C(6osaii-c(es9 (100. 5). 

Note. For ie in gle^ giena, see 74. note 1 ; and for eo, iOy as un- 
affected by umlaut, beside ie» see 100 ; 159. 4. In Boeth. we some- 
times meet with eo for the ie which is umlaut of ea, or the product of 
diphthongization, and with to for the corresponding ie: eoldran, 
eormVay h^ran, n^oteoAf g^t, Uiate4|d of ieldran, iermHra, 
hienm^ nieten, giet. 



II. The Vowels of the Unstressed fmd Slightly 
Stressed Syllables. 

1. STEM VOWaS IN WORDS WHICH HAVE LOST THE PRIMARY STRESS. 

43. Under this head belong the second members of 
compound words, when the composition has ceased to 
be distinctly recognized, together with certain proclitics 
and enclitics, which lose their primary stress in con- 
nected discourse. This slurring, or loss of primary 
stress, has frequently modified or transformed the 
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stem vowels of such words. The chief modifications 
are as follows: 

1) Shortening of original length, especially in thd 
larg6 class of compounds which end in -lie, such as 
f uUie, fvil^ ryhtlie> righteous^ woroldlic^ worldly^ con- 
trasted with gellG, Ukei where the stress is on the fisial 
syllable. ^ 

NoTB 1. llie shortness of this i in the earliest Old English is clearly- 
proved by the inflectional forms, such as nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. 
plur. neut. flillicu (294), and by the farther weakening to e (43. 3). 
The inflected forms are, however^ usually regarded as long in Old 
English poetry, with the exception of those which end is «. 

it) Change of vowel quality; thus, in particular, there 
is a conversion 

a) of eoy'io to 6a, and then to a: sclptearo, ifigrteMro^ 
mid BClptara, ifigtaray beside teoru, tar; wselht^w^ 
iffuely b^gide the older Wdelhr^ow; andwlata, counter 
nanee^ beside the older Qndwliota ; 

h) of ea to a» as in the frequent gnwald, eontrasted 
With geweald, power ; toward, future ; inneward* inr 
iOard, beside ttftreard, etc. A further change to o 
occurs in such words as twiefold^ hl^ford, etc. (51). 

NoTB 2. tJnder a) are probably t6 be classed Ps. eam. North, am, 
am (427. 1), beside WS. eom; and Ps. eatrun. North, aron, for 
*eol1l^y which is not found in the texts. 

2i) Weakening of full vowels, especially to e : 
a) Weakening of originally short vowels, occurring 
especially in the numerous compounds ending in aera, 
hmifle^ and -weard, -ward^ such as hordern, treamry, 
b^rern (still further shortened to b^ren, b^m), barn^ 
Modem, refectory ; andwerd, present, t^^werd, future^ 
forfFwerdy forward, etc. 
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b) Weakening of originally long vowels is frequent, 
even in the older texts, such as the Gura Pastoralis; 
this is chiefly restricted to the inflected forms of com- 
pounds ending in -lie (43. l) which contain a guttural 
vowel, particularly a or o, in the inflectional ending: 
thus, misleca, mislecan, mislecumy mislecor, mislecost. 
Occasionally the vowel is more closely assimilated to 
that of the ending, as in n^odlucor, atelucost. 

Note 3. Forms like hordern are of early occurrence; those in 
•^rerd are later, the older language employing either the full form 
•weardy or else -ward, -word (43. 2. 6 ; 51). 

Note 4. Changes of a very radical nature are exhibited by the final 
syllables of a number of compounds, which ceased to be felt as such 
at an early period. Thus, for example, fir^ols, freedom, 1160I, pre- 
cipitous, hl^fordy lord, succeed to * fri-hals, * ni-hald (nlholdy Corp., 
nlholy Ep. Erf.), * hl&f-weard ; similarly, sulung, 'swulung, and 
ftirlongy measures of land, for * sulh-lang, * furh-lang. Long A, 
from Germ, ai, formerly stood in the final syllables of ^orod^ troop, 
from ^eoh-r&d; b^ot, boasting, from bi-hdty beh&t; eofot, -nt, 
debt, from et-hAt (cf . ebhat Ep. Erf. = eobot Corp.) ; * eofolslaiiy 
blaspheme (North, ebalsia, ebolsia), from * ef-h^sian (or * ef-wll- 
sian, cf. The Academy for Aug. 7, 1886, p. 92) ; 6ret, battle (beside 
dretta, warrior, 6rettan9 fight), from ^or-hdt; 6nettany incite, from 
* on-hdtjan ; fullest beside f^lst, aid, fullestan (once fUllfi&staiiy 
Beow.) and tylut&n, assist, from ^fkil-l&st (OHG. fol-leist). Germ. 6, 
Prim. OE. s& or d, was found in hiered, family, Anglian hiorod, from 
""hiw-r^d; dwer, ndwer, etc., anywhere, nowhere, from (n)d-liw£&r; 
probably ^Iflred and similar proper names, for .dSlf-rs&d (57. note 2) ; 
and in geative, equipment, tredtwe, adornment, beside getd'we. OE. ^ 
the umlaut of 6y in mtest, adtst, envy, zeal (Ps. efest. North, atestf 
sefist), from * aef-^st, and ofost, ofst, zeal (obst Ep. Corp., obust 
Erf., North, oefest, oefist), from ♦of-fest (cf. ^tst&n, hasten, Ps. 
0Bfe8t(l)an9 North, oefistia). Originally long i is lost in the pro- 
nouns hwelCy swelCy selCy ilea (339 ; 342 ; 347) ; cf . Goth, hwileiksy 
swaleiks. Long 6 is shortened in orolBry oru9y LWS. orff, breath 
(cf. oreffian, orffian, breathe), from ♦ or-6ff for * uz-aii> (185. note 1); 
long tk in firacoffy infamous, from *trarctkif (cf. imforc69). From 
6sk sprang the u of fUltuiiiy aid (fkilt6am is historical OE. in Erf., 
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and f iilteman is frequent in the earlier texts) ; from 4o the u, o of 
North. Idtuwy l&ruwy -ow^ Ps. Iddtow = WS. latt6oWy Idrtew 
(250. note 1), from l4d-9§ow9 ^l^-ff^ow, and, according to Kluge, 
the o of wlobudy w6ofody altar, Fs. wibed. North, wigbed (222. 
note 1), from *wih-b^od (others saj from *wih-bed). On this 
latter point cf. Sweet, in Anglia III. 151 ff., and Kluge, in Zeit- 
schrif t fur Vergleichende Sprachf orschung, XXVI. 72 fE., Beitr. VIIL 
627 ft. 

2. VOWaS OF DERIVATIVE AND FINAL SYLLABLES. 

44. The number of vowels occurring in these posi- 
tions is in part limited by the absence of long vowels (9), 
in part bj'^ the non-occurrence of diphthongs and um- 
lauted vowels. The number is thus reduced to th^ six 
following: a» se, e, 1, o, u; of these as and i are, 
with the exception of derivative syllables like -igr, -nls, 
confined to the older documents, and are afterwards 
uniformly replaced by e. Concerning occasional fluctu- 
ations of the vowels, a, o, u, detailed information will 
be given in the paragraphs which treat of inflection; 
here it is sufficient to say that u is, for the most part, 
older than o, while the latter is older than a. 

Note 1. Under the head of inflections, it will be important to note 
the difference between the e which sprang from » and that which 
sprang from 1, as indicated bj forms like the following: drae, gen. 
dat ace. sing., and nom. ace. plur. fem., 252 ; tungae, nom. sing, f em., 
276; g6dnae» ace. sing, masc, 293; 8alda.e, pret. Ist and 3d sing., 354; 
ddmae, dat. sing, masc, 238; gddae, nom. plur. masc, 293; glbaen, 
past part., 366; restaendly pres. part., 363; d6mae8» gen. sing., 238; 
aullcae^ ady., 315. On the other hand, merl, rlgi, nom. ace. sing, 
masc, 262; rfcl, do., 246; nimis, -Id, ind. 2d and 3d sing., 356 ff.; 
neridae, weak pret., 401, -id, past part., 402, etc. 

Note 2. In later manuscripts t)ie obscure e of an unaccented syl- 
lable is not infrequently replaced by y : hs&lynd, fffidyr, belocyiiy 
wiDtrySy bityr, for hfi&lend, fasder, belocen, wlntresy biter, etc. 
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THE RELATION OF THE OLD ENGLISH VOWEL 

SYSTEM TO THAT OF THE COGNATE 

LANGUAGES. 

A. The Germanle and West Germanie Towel System. 

45. The vowel system of OE. is a modification of a 
generri Germanic system. This general system, while 
it is not accurately preserved in any one of the Germanic 
languages, may yet be reconstructed with tolerable cer- 
tainty by the method of comparison. 

The Primitive Germanic system was composed of the 
following sounds: 

Short vowels ... a e, i^ ii [o«] o^ a 

Long Towels . . . [d] ^^ 6^ f 6 A 

Diphthongs. .../** "" 

\att eu. 

To this table the following observations apply : 

1) The distinction between i^ and i^ rests upon 
purely etymological grounds, the i which was already 
current in the Indo-European Parent Speech (original i) 
being represented by i^ while the i which was developed 
in Germanic from an older e is here designated as i^ 
(see paragraph 2 below). There may also have been a 
difference in pronunciation. 

2) e and i^ are equal in etymological value. This 
will be evident when we consider that the e of the 
Indo-European Parent Speech was regularly changed to 
Germanic i : a) when it was immediately followed by 
a nasal + consonant ; b) when the next syllable con- 
tained ^n i or ^. This distinctiop has been more or 
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lesd faithfully preserved in all the various Germauic 
languages, with the exception of the Gothic (which has 
transformed every e into i). Upon a) repose such dis- 
tinctions as that between 0£. OS. helpan, help^ and 
bindan^ bind; OHG. helf&n, bintan (where Gothic 
has levelled the two, hilpan, bindan) ; upon b) such as 
0£. helpan inf., and hilp9 8d sing. pres. ind.; OS. 
helpan and hilpid ; OHG. helfan and hlliit. 

NoTB i. This rule applies only to the c of stressed syllables; in 
imstreftsed syllables the e seems to have passed uniformly into i. 

3) In like manner^ o^ and u are of equal value, 
i.e. the o^ results from a modification of older u. This 
modification took place when the following syllable 
contained an a (= o^ see paragraph 4 below) and 
the u was not protected a) by a nasal + consonant, 
or b) by an interposed i, j. Thus, for example, we 
have OHG. gibuntan, OS. gribundan, OE. gebunden, 
bound; but OHG. giholfan, OS. griholpan, OE. gehol- 
peii, hotpen^ according to a) ; whereas, according to J), 
OS. hnggian, OHG. hucken, OE. (with i-umlaut, 95) 
hycgun, iiot ^hoggian, etc. Here, again, the Gothic 
uniformly has u : bundans, hulpans, hugjan. 

4) By [o^] we have probably to understand an open 
o sound, corresponding to an o of the cognate languages 
outride the Germanic system, and, indeed, originally 
existent in Germanic itself. So far as we are able to 
see, this sound must already have been converted into 
a in all stressed syllables as far back as the Primitive 
Germanic period; cf. such words as Gothic ahtau^ 
OHG. OS. ahto, OE. eahta (82), with Gr. ofcrco, Lat. 
octo, etc. In unstressed syllables, o was probably found 
before nasals in Primitive OE., as will appear from a 
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consideration of its effects upon the vowel of a preced- 
ing syllable (106; 160). 

5) Original d no longer existed in Germanic, since 
Indo-European d had already become 6 (cf. Lat. fr&ter 
with Gothic hr6pm, OE. brdVor, OS. brdVar, OHG. 
brdder, bruoder/ etc.)* Certain secondary d's have, 
however, resulted from lengthening when accompanied 
by the loss of a nasal before li; thus Gothic l^dlita, 
OS. tlidbta, OHG. ddhta, thoiight^ for ^panhta^ from 
Goth. pQigkjBn, etc. ; cf. the examples in 67. But as 
this d is constantly represented in OE. by d, and the 
substitution of o for a in OE. is always conditioned by 
the proximity of a nasal, we are obliged to conclude 
that these d's must have been nasalized as late as the 
Germanic period. 

NoTB 2. That the vowels of Germanic ih, th (cf . 185), which have 
sprung in a similar way from inh, unh, must also have possessed nasal 
quality, may indeed be presumed, but is not susceptible of direct proof. 

6) For 6^ and 6^ it might be clearer to substitute fife 
and ^ They represent the two sounds which are in- 
deed levelled in Gothic (as well as Kentish and North- 
umbrian) under 4, but are distinguished in ON. OS. as 
li and ^9 in OHG. as d and 6 (ea, la), in WS. as s§ and 6 ; 
cf. for example, Goth, m^l^ time^ li^r, here^ with ON. OS. 
OHG. mil, WS. msfel, and ON. OS. WS. Mr, OHG. lito, 
hear, liiar, etc. (Kent. Angl. m^l, li^r, 150. 1.) 

7) Parallel with eu there was once a diphthong ei; 
but the latter, passing through the intermediate stage of 
ii (cf. 45. 2. b) into i as early as the Germanic period, 
coincided at length with the pre-Germanic 1. 

8) The combinations i + vowel and J + vowel inter- 
changed with each other in such a manner that the 
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former was retained after long radical syllables, while 
the latter occurred after short radical syllables. In a 
similar manner the Indo-European ej 4- vowel has 
been split into i + vowel and j + vowel; e.^., in 
present stems like ''^ddmio-, ''^nazjo- (from ''^ddmejo-, 
* nazejo-) ; in Goth, ddmjan, nasjan, 2d pers. ddmeis, 
from ''^ ddmiis ; but liasjis. 

46. Midway between the Germanic and the OE. system 
lies the vowel scheme of the West Germanic, and hence 
it is the latter which must be taken as the nearest point 
of departure in the comparisons which we are called 
upon to make. The latter, however, agrees with the 
Germanic system in every essential particular, except 
that the Germanic ^^ or s§ (45. 6) seems in every case 
to have undergone a change into d (Beitr. VIII. 88), 



B. The Bepresentatives of the West Genuanic Towels 
in West Saxon. 

47. The transformations which the Germanic vowels 
have undergone in OE. are essentially of a twofold 
character. The mutation of the vowel either takes 
place independently of its environment, or the latter 
exercises a determining influence upon it. Of the first 
kind is, for example, the change of Germ, ai to li, as in 
iilitan, be called^ compared with Goth, liaitan ; or that 
of Germ, au to to, as in Iton, wages^ compared with 
Goth. laun. Of the second kind are phenomena like 
the various umlauts and breakings, mutations of vowels 
by nasals, palatals, etc. 
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In the following survey we shall include all the 
changes which each Germanic vowel undergoes in OE., 
considering in detail only such changes as take place 
independently of the environment, and reserving for a 
separate subdivision our remarks upon the influence of 
neighboring sounds. 

48. Besides this distinction, it must also be observed 
that the development of vowels in the stiressed or stem- 
syllables is, in many respects, different from that which 
they undergo in the unstressed medial and final syl- 
lables* On this account the vowels of these latter 
syllables are again treated under a separate head. 



I. The Vowels of the Stem. 

U GENERAL SURVEY OF THE CORRESPONDENCES. 
a. 

49. In an originally closed syllable, wherever Special 
circumstances do not prevent, short a is regularly con- 
verted into se: daegr, day; brsec, broke; saet, sat; waes, 
was; hseft, captive; cf. Goth, dags, brak, sat, etc. (for 
exceptions see 10). The ae occurs also when the syl- 
lable, though originally closed, becomes open, as in 
naegrl, ndil^ hrsefn, raven (with syllabic 1, n), or in con- 
seguence of the development of a secondary e in OE. : 
SBcer, acre; fseger^fair; msegen^ main ; cf . Goth, akrs, 
fagrs, etc., from the stems akro-, fagro-, magno-. 

Note 1. To the exceptions noted in 10 there must be added the 
enclitic ac, ah, but, and was, nas, was, was not, occurring for the 
regular wsbs, Hffis. The second member of compounds also frequently 
retains a, as in b^repaV, military road, sifffMit Journey, etc* 
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NoTB 2. By analogy with dissyllabic inflectional forms containing 
tk, the imperatiye of strong verbs of the Sixth Ablaut Class generally 
retains a: fiur, sac, acaf, etc. (392). 

50. In an originally open syllable the Germ, a some- 
times appears as a, sometimes as ae : 

1) a regularly occurs when the following syllable 
contains one of the vowels, a, o, u. Thus daeg has the 
nom. plur, dagas, gen. daga, dat. dagum; and faet, 
the nom. ace. plur. fatu, gen. fata, dat. fatum; and of 
liwaet the dat. sing. masc. is hwatum, the weak nom. 
sing. masc. hwata. Cf. the inflections of the verb in 
cases like faran (392), 2d and 3d sing, faerest, faereV, 
plur. faraflT, etc., and words like atol, terrible^ nacod, 
nxiked^ sadol, saddle^ etc. (but also 105 ff.). 

NoTB 1. A similar effect to that of the a, o, u of final syllables is 
produced : 1) By the 1 in the Second Class of weak verbs, since it sprang 
from an original o; hence we have maelan, make, laVian, inmU 
(c^. 41^ note 2), like Sd sing. pres. maeaff, la9aV, the preterits 
macjode, laVode, etc. 2) By the e of many medial syllables, in ca8e9 
where it has been weakened from an originally guttural vowel, and is 
or has been followed by a guttural vowel. Cf., for example, words 
like ataVellan, eato^tsi (from ataVol); liacele, doak; wAxAA^JUik; 
hafela (beside hafola), head; g^aderian (poet, g^sederlaii). gather; 
gedafenlan, beseem; hafenlan, grasp; fiag(e)nian, rejoice; 'war(e)- 
nlan, warn; adesa, adze (cf. also 129). 

NoTB 2. On the other hand, a passes into 8B in a number of words, 
in which the originally guttural vowel of the medial syllable (u, more 
rarely a) is or has been followed by 1: gsedeUng;, kinsman (OS. 
gadulingf) ; flsVelingf, nohUy from * affuling (ON. QVlingr) ; laete- 
meat, last, from latamist (cf. 314); t6-g8Ddere, together, from 
*£^adurf (beside g aderlan from gadur6Jan, note 1); SaetemdsDg:, 
Saturday, f ronTSataml dies ; eex, ax, for seces Ps. (but North, aoas), 
from *aou8i (c^ Goth, aqtzi and OHG. achus); probably hseleV, 
hero (originally a plural ^IkaXvi^iL, cf . ON. bQHOTr, and 133. 5; 281. 1) ; 
and perhaps hselfter, halter, from * haluftri, and hserfest, harvest, from 
*liariiblst (cf. helustr, Ep., concealment, later beolator); finally, 
iMi «i «9ele, wkk, fron» ♦a^all (08. adall); iii«Bgd«ii» maid^n^ 
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from *niagadiii (OHG. magatfn). Exceptions to this rule are the 
infinitiTe and present participle of the strong verbs of the Sixth Ablaut 
Class, such as farenne, from ^farannjal, -on^Jai; and farende, 
from *fi»raiicLl, *farondl. 

Note 8. The conversion of a to se in the words cited in note 2 took 
place later than in the other cases (49; 50. 2). It evidently occurred 
subsequently to the palatalization of initial gutturals (206. 1), for 
only on this supposition is it possible to account for the absence of 
diphthongization in gasdellng, -gaedere (75. note 1). Possibly, there- 
fore, this conversion should be regarded as a kind of umlaut. 

2) Before original e (ae of the oldest texts, 44. note 1), 
that is, one not weakened from a, o, u, there seems to 
be a rule requiring ae : dsegr, day^ faet, vat; gen. daeges, 
faetes; dat. daege, faete, etc. (240). Yet there exists 
much discrepancy; adjectives like hwaet have gen. 
hwates, instr. hwate, nom. ace. plur. hwate (294) ; 
feminines like sacu have gen. dat. ace. saece and sace 
(253). There is a similar variation in the past parti- 
ciples of the strong verbs, such as hlaeden and kladen, 
graefen and grafen, slaegen and slagen, from hladan, 
lade^ graf an, ^rave, sl^an, strike (392), while the present 
optative of these verbs regularly has a : fare, grafe, etc. 

NoTB 4. Primitive OE. a likewise became » before original i, J, 
but this se was afterward still further affected by i-umlaut (88 ff.). 

NoTB 5. In words borrowed from Latin the a of an open syllable is 
frequently lengthened: s&cerd, priest; e&lend, calends; m&gister, 
master. This rule may perhaps be extended to include pdlendse, 
palace; t&lenta, talent (12). 

51. Older a passes into o (not 9) in the proclitic 
prepositions of, of^ on, on, Ps. North, ot, at^ contrasting 
with the stressed adverbs aef-, Qn (an), aet. Occasion- 
ally, too, this change occurs in the unstressed second 
member of compounds, especially when the vowel is pre- 
ceded by a labial: nihold, Corp., inclined (contracted 
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subsequently to niol or niwol, niowol) ; twfefold, tw(h 

fold; (^rrfmbold ; 6s wold; qndsworn^ answer ; hldford, 

lord (for ''^hlitfword; thus in Ps. toword, future^ 

erf eword, heir) ; likewise h^repoV beside b^repa9 

(49. note 1). 

NoTB. In WS., ot has been almost entirely supplanted by »t; 
there is, besides, an extremely rare form, at. In some texts, unstressed 
on tends toward an ; for this and certain similar phenomena, see 65. 
note 2. 

52. The changes undergone by original a in cases not 
included under the foregoing are as follows : 

1) before nasals it becomes 9 (65); i-umlaut of the 
latter is ^ (89. 2) ; in consequence of the loss of the nasal 
before a surd spirant, 9 becomes 6 (66) ; i-umlaut of the 
latter is ^ (de) (94). 

2) it undergoes breaking to ea before r-, 1-, and 
h-combinations, and before final h (79 ff.) ; the i-umlaut 
of this ea is ie, i, y (97 ff.). 

3) it is changed to ea through the influence of a pre- 
ceding palatal (74 ff.) ; and in this case also the i-umlaut 
is ie, i, y (97 ff.). 

4) it undergoes n-umlaut to ea (105). 

5) it becomes ea by contraction with a following 
o, u (Hi). 

6) i-umlaut changes it to ^ (89) in all cases not in- 
cluded under heads 1-5. 

e. 

53. West Germanic e often remains unchanged: 
helan, conceal; beran, bear; tielm, helmet; helpan, 
help; wefan, weave; sprecan, speak; cweDTan, say; 
cf. OS. OHG. lielan, beran, helm, etc. The occurrence 
of the older e is limited 
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1) by its passage into i before nasals (69) ; 

2) by the breaking to eo, io before r-, 1> and h-com- 
binations and before final h (79 fiP.) ; the i-umlaut of this 
eo is then ie, i, y (100) ; 

3) by u-umlaut to eo (106) ; 

4> by the change to ie after palatals (73. 3) ; 

5) by lengthening to ^, accompanied by ecthlipsis 
(214.3); 

6) by contraction with guttural vowels, producing 6o 
(113) ; 

7) by the change of weo into wo and wu (72). 

i. 

54. West Germanic i often remains 

a) standing for Indo-European i, as in bite, bite; 
wlite, face; witau, know^ pret. wisse; again, in the 
2d sing, and the whole plur. ind., as well as in the pret. 
opt. pf the strong verbs of the First Ablaut Class, like 
stige, plur. stigum, opt. stige, plur. stigeu (382) ; 

b) as Germ, i from e, 

a) before nasal + consonant, as ip the verbs bindan, 
binGl^ etc. (386) ; blind, blindy etc. ; 

p) often before the i, j which originally followed in 
the 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. of strong verbs of the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Ablaut Classes, as hilpff, bireV, 
IteDT ; likewise in biddan, request^ sittan, sit^ licgan, Ue^ 
DTicgan, take (391. 3), and in many other words. 

The occurrence of the i is limited 

1) by the breaking to io (eo, ie, y) before, r-, 1-, and 
h-combinations, and before final h (79 ff.) ; the i-umlaut 
of these sounds is Ie (I, y) (lOO) ; 

2) by u-umlaut to io (eo, ie, y) (107) ; 
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3) by the change of vtio to wu (7l) ; 

4) by lengthening to f, accompanied by ecthlipsis 
(185; 214. 3); 

5) by contraction with guttural vowels (114). 

Note. Latin i is converted into e in the borrowed word peru, ptar^ 
and Latin i to the same in seg^n, from sfgnum. 



55. As a rule, West Germanic o is retained : boda, 
messenger; god, Grod; gold, gold; oxa, ox; word^ word. 
It is very common in the past part, of strong verbs of 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Ablaut Classes (384 ff.). 

Without any assignable cause, an u is found instead 
of o in full, full; wulle, wool; hulCy^ hulk; wulf, 
wolf; fngol, fowl; bucea, Jwci;(rust, ru^^^ufan, aftove; 
ufor, higher; ufera, the upper; lufu, lufian, love; 
f ur9or, further ; f urffum, indeed ; muman, mourn ; 
spuman (also spornan), spurn; spura, spur; murcnian, 
murmur ; cnucian, knocks etc. 

Moreover, the domain of the West Germanic o is 
regularly contracted 

i) by its passage into u before nasals (70) ; the i-um- 
laut of this u is y (95) ; 

2) by i-umlaut to (oe), ^ (93). 

Note. For 5, o in broden for brogden, see 214. 3. note 3. Latin 
6 is lengthened in sc6l, from schola. 

U. 

56. West Germ, u often occurs unchanged: burg, 
town^ lust, pleasure^ sunu, son^ bund, dog^ etc. ; very 
often in the preterits of strong verbs of the Second and 
Third Ablaut Classes (384 ff.), etc. It passes into o in 
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or-, Goth, us-, OHG. ur-, as in orsorg, careless^ orDT^nc, 
cleverness. 

NoTB 1. The WS. Kent. Vurh, through, is replaced in Mercian (Pb.) 
bj Vorli, and in North, by fferh. The negative prefix un- sometimes 
becomes on- in late Mss., and occasionally un- is substituted for on-, 
as in unbindan for onbindan, loose. 

Note 2. Latin u becomes o in copor, copper, box, box. 

Other restrictions of the u are : 

1) the i-umlaut to y (95) ; 

2) the lengthening to tl, accompanied by ecthlipsis 
(185; 214. 3. note 8) ; the i-umlaut of the latter is f (96); 

3) its conversion into eo, io after palatals (74); the 
i-umlaut of the latter is ie (i, y) (100). 

^. 
57. West Germ, d is of threefold origin : 

1) Older ^ as in the Lat. strata, becomes s^ in WS. 
strs^t; its i-umlaut is again s&, in Is^den, Latinus 
<LWS. also l^den). 

Note 1. Of doubtful origin is the k of gfi^n, go, which unaccountably 
remains unchanged before nasals (68). 

2) West Germ, d, from Germ. (Goth.) € (45. 6), regu- 
larly becomes sfe in WS. : rs§d, covnsel ; rs^dan, advise ; 
sls§pan (but sometimes sldpan), sleep; sws^s, own; 
s^QTm, breath; s^fen, evening; and very often in the 
pret. plur. of the strong verbs of the Fourth and Fifth 
Ablaut Classes (390 ff.). 

NoTB 2. The vowel of the final syllable is probably short (43. 
note 4) in hi{e)redy family (Angl. hiorod, OHG. hfr&t), dsegred, 
daum (OHG. tsLgarhd), and the adverbs (n)Awep, (n)6wer (from 
Ahw8&r, 6hw^r, 321. note 2), as well as in proper names ending in 
-red, like .Alfred, since long fi& is distinctly retained in certain proper 
nouns ending in -flsfed, like £anflsfed. Some scholars, however, are 
of opinion that West Germ. & in slurred or unstressed syllables 
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regularly becomes 6, and hence write hir6d, daegr6d, &w6r, JESltrM., 

etc. For the normal s& in stressed syllables we occasionally find 6, but 
not in genuine WS. texts ; thus, redan, sl6pan, etc. 

The i-umlaut of this sfe is identical with it (91). On 
the other hand, the occurrence of the sfe is subject to 
the following limitations : 

a) d is retained before w in s^we, 2d sing. ind. ; 
sliwon, plur. ind. ; s^we, sd*wen, pret. subj. of s^on, see 
(Goth, s^liwum, etc.; OS. sdwi, s^wun, etc.); getdwe^ 
equipment; t^wian, prepare (cf. Goth, t^wa, order); 
liwal, awl; cMwu, claw; str^wb^ri^e, Btrawberry ; 
DTdwan, thaw ; and in the foreign word p^wa, peacock. 
On the other hand, & seems to stand for ai in the verbs 
blliwan, sdwan, etc. (62), and perhaps in a few others. 
The i-umlaut of this & is regularly sfe: Is^wan, betray 
(Goth. 16wjan); aelts^we, complete (Goth. t6wa). 

NoTB 3. In the following instances, West Germ, ky in an open syl- 
lable followed by a guttural vowel, is retained in WS. as & : in the 
preterits l&^on, 9^on, w^on (beside lefegon, ffs^g^on, wflfegon), 
from Ucg(e)an, fficg(e)an, wegan ; the plur. m^as (beside mefegas), 
and the fem. m^ge (beside msfege), from ms^g. k.nsman; the words 
hr&ca, spittle, wAt (beside "wsfet), wet, and w&g (beside wcfeg), wave; 
the verb sl&pan, sleep, and its derivatives (beside sls&pan) ; and in the 
words 8w^ (beside 8"W8fer), heavy ^ tr&g, lazy, tAl (beside tfifel), calumny, 
Idcnlan, heal (beside lebcnian, which may be more directly related 
to l^ee, physician, in which 1-umlaut appears), Acomba (rarely 
s&cumba), oakum. To those must be added numerous compounds 
beginning with fife, and perhaps certain other words (Kluge, in Anglia, 
Anzeiger V. 82). 

b) Before nasals West Germ. ^ is converted into 6 
(68) ; the i-umlaut of the latter is ce, € (94). 

c) After a preceding palatal it becomes ^a (74; 75. 2; 
76. 2). 

d) Instead of sfe there occurs an 6a in n^ah, nigh^ 
Goth. u^hw. In this word the 6a may have been intro- 
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duced in conformity with n6ar, n^an, etc., in which the 
^a is the result of contraction (112). 

3) Nasalized Germ. ^ from an (45. 5) becomes 6 (67) ; 
the i-umlaut of the latter is oe, € (94). 

58. The West Germ. € maintains itself in WS. un- 
altered : h^p, here ; c6n, torch ; m6d, meed ; 16f , feeble ; 
W^land. Here belong also the ^'s of the reduplicated 
preterits likeh^t, sl6p (395. A). 

Note. To the OHG. adj. z6pi, zlarl, corresponds OE. tir, cjlwi^ 
(OS. tip, ON. tirr). For Gr6ca8, Greeks^ there appears also Gr^acas, 
the form of which has not yet -been accounted for. 

f. 

59. Older f occurs almost invariably unchanged: 
bwfil, while; mfn, mine; Dfln, thine; sfn, hi9; *wlf, wife; 
rfce, kingdom; cf. also the strong verbs of the First 
Ablaut Class (382). 

The 1 is only restricted in its occurrence by contrac- 
tion with a following vowel (114), as well as occasional 
shortening and breaking (84. note 1). 

6. 

60. West Germ. 6 remains throughout: bdc, hook; 
gr6d, good ; f6r, journeyed ; sl6g, struck^ etc. Its i-um- 
laut is €6, 6 (94). 

tl. 

61. West Germ, ti is regularly represented by WS. ti : 
litis, house; ttin, tovm; briican, use; Mean, lock; and 
even where the Gothic has au before a following vowel : 
bHan, build; triiwian, trust (Goth, bauan, trauan). 
The i-umlaut of ti is stable f (96). 
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ai. 

62. West Germ, ai becomes ^: ^9, oath; stlLn, stone; 
1x6,% hot; slir, wound; hdtan, be called; w^t, wot; the 
1st and 3d pret. sing, of the verbs of the First Ablaut 
Class, as stdg (382), etc. The i-umlaut of this 6, is 
sfe (90). 

Note. Individual exceptions are : 6, always, together with its com- 
pounds (6wllit, 6w9er, etc., 346 ff.), for and beside A (Goth. &lw, 
OHG. eo) ; and w6a, harm (OHG. "w6"wo). With these exceptions, 
al('w) passes regularly into &(w) : sn&Wf snow; sl&Wy slow; sd-wol, 
soul; w&wsLy woe; cf. also the verbs bl&wan, cn&'waii, mdwan, 
sdwan, w&wan (396. d), where the Goth, has 8ai(J)an, walan (cf. 
57. 2. a). S6rl£; for s&rlg, Cura Past. 227. 8 H, may be a clerical 
blunder. 

au. 

63. The regular equivalent of West Germ, au is 
WS. to: 6ac, eke; toca, increase; b^ag, ring; htofod, 
head ; grel^af a, beliefs etc. ; the 1st and 3d pret. sing, of 
the verbs of the Second Ablaut Class, as c^as (384 £F.) ; 
likewise before following w, where the Goth, has g^rw, 
and the ON. gg{\) : gl6aw, wise; h^awan, hew; lui6aw, 
stingy (cf. Goth, grlagrgrwus^ ON. liQgrgva, hnQggr). 
The i-umlaut of ^a is fe (f, f) (99) ; its palatal umlaut 
is 6 (101; 102). 

eu. 

64. West Germ, eu occurs regularly as fo, €o : 
blod, b^od, table ; dlop, d^op, deep; dfor, d6or, animal ; 
9fod, people; llof, dear; sloe, sick; in the present forms 
of verbs of the Second Ablaut Class, like closan, c6osan, 
etc. (884) ; before w, in cases where the Goth, has iggw, 
ON. ygg(v) : hr^owan, rue^ getr^ow, true^ tr^ow^ faith 
(ON. hryggva, tryggr, etc.) ; finally, in foreign words 
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like I>eosdedit, Ijeowfferius, Eodoxe, for I>eusdedit» 
Lieutherius, Eudoxii. TIjc i-umlaut of lo is fe (f, ^), 

but the umlaut is often lacking, so that the diphthong 
remains as lo (iu) ^o (lOO). 

Note. Original eu is occasionally preserved in the oldest texts 
ffeu'w, leudgelduTYi, steupfaedaer, treul^snls, etc. 



^. SURVEY OF THE EFFECTS PRODUCED UPON STRESSED 
VOWELS BY ADJOINING SOUNDS. 

a) Influence of Nasals. 

65. Germanic a before nasals undergoes change to 
open Q in a prehistoric period of OE. (25. 2). As the 
alphabet has but two characters, a, o, to represent the 
three sounds a, q, o, there is considerable fluctuation in 
the sign for q. The very oldest texts, like the Epinal 
Gloss., uniformly employ the a: mann, man; brand, 
brand; land, land ; hand, hand; nama, name; camb, 
comb; gangran, go. In the 9th century o has gained 
the upper hand : men, brond, lond, bond, noma, lomb, 
gongan (so without exception in the Ps. and North.; 
but cf. 386. note 3). From this time on the a increases 
in frequency, and finally succeeds in supplanting the o. 

Note 1. This change to q is older than the metathesis of r (179). 
This accounts for the preterits Qrn, bQnii originally ♦rQnn, *brQnn 
(389). 

Note 2. Peculiar are the accusatives 9one, the, hwone, whom ; the 
instrumentals 9on, hiivon (337. note 1; 341); the adyerhsffonneifAen, 
hwonne, when. These have uniformly o, which must probably be 
regarded as close o. So, too, the preposition on (not the stressed 
adverb, which conforms to the general rule) only now and then appears 
as an, most frequently in compound words. Only occasionally do the 
most ancient texts have ffanne, but in LWS. Vaenne and hwaenne are 
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very common. At a subsequent period Vane, hwane, and ffaene, 
liwaene, occur very frequently ; they are perhaps formed by analogy 
with the datives ff&in, hw&m, and ffg&m, hTvebm, and on that account 
to be written with A, s&. In LWS. maenlg (m^nlg) regularly takes 
the place of the older niQiiif^, manig. 

66. When the following nasal is lost before a surd 
spirant, this q is regularly lengthened to 6 (185) : gr<5s, 
goose; ImSs, band; <5s-, God; s6(y, true; t6tf^ tooth; 6tfer^ 
other ; s6f te, softlt/ ; these stand for * gQns, * Ir^ns, etc. 
(of. Goth, hansa, anj^ar, OHG. gans, sanfto, etc.). 

67. In like oianner, OE. 6 corresponds to the Ger- 
manic nasalized d from an (45. 5) in Goth, fd-han, seize; 
b^an, hang; brdhta, brought; >d.hta, thought; >dh6, 
dlag; -wlifas, blameworthy; OHG. d.hta, persecution; 
zdhi, tough; OE. f6n, h6n, brdhte, DTdhte, tf6 (Epinal 
thohae), w6h, 61it, t6h. 

68. Similarly West Germ, d from Germ. 6 (45. 6; 46), 
is changed before nasals into 6. Thus to Goth, m^na, 
moon^ nii^no}^, months n6mun, theg took^ q^mun, they 
eame^ correspond mdna, in6na.tf, ndmun, cwdmun. To 
the same source must be referred the 6 in s6na, soon; 
sp<Sn, sliver ; gred6n, done ; br6m, broom ; w6in, w6ma, 
uproar ; 6m, rust ; g6omor, grief (74) . 

Note 1. Here belong the following, which have undergone 1-umlaut 
according to 94: cw^n, woman, Goth, q^ns; w^nj hope, Goth, w^ns; 
^ecw^me, convenient, OHG. biqu&rni; get6me, suitable, OHG. giz&mt ; 
Ii61a, heel ; ged6n, done (beside ged6n) ; br6me, famous, etc. (cf . the 
dialectic forms cwdbn, wdbn, geci¥d&me, etc.). OE. € is, therefore, 
on no account to be considered identical with Germanic 6. 

Note 2. On LWS. n&mon for nOmon, and cw&nion for c('w)6- 
mon, see 390. note 2. For older s6ni-, half (cf. Gr. ijut), there is a 
regular LWS. s&m-. L'regular umlaut is found in bensfeman, deprive; 
B^dns&me, violence. 
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69. West Germ, e before nasals becomes i in the 
verb niman, take^ OHG. neman. The same holds of 
the e in foreign words incorporated into the language 
at an early date : gim, gem^ mint, mint^ pinsian, con- 
sider^ from Latin gemma, mentha, pensare; cf. also 
pin, torture^ from poena (pronounced pena), and dfnor, 
from denarius. 

Note. Exceptions are : cwene, woman, OHG. quena; denu, valley; 
and the e preceding mn from fa, as in emn, stemii, from efh, stefh 
(193. 2). 

70. West Germ, o before nasals becomes u : cuman, 
come; genumen, took; -numa, receiver; wunian, dwell; 
DTunor, thunder; OHG. coman, ginoman, -nomo, 
wondn, donar. So the o in the early borrowings from 
Latin: munuc, munt, pund, cumpseder, from Latin 
monachus, montem, pondus, compater; with subse- 
quent i-umlaut : mynet, mynster, from Latin moneta, 
monasterium. An exception is f^nt, fant, from Latin 
fontem. 

Note. As nasal + consonant had already changed preceding e to i 
and o to u, in the Germanic period (45. 2, 3), the rules of paragraphs 
69, 70, apply only to a simple nasal in the case of native words. 

b) Influence of w. 

71. The combination wio arising from Germanic wi 
by breaking (79 ff.), or through the agency of u- and 
o-umlaut (107), usually becomes wu; yet older forms 
with the diphthong io (eo, 38), and even such as have 
pimple t, now and then occur : the interjection wuton ; 
wudu, wood; wuduwe, widow ; swutol, clear ; wucu, 
week; c(w)ucii, living ; wubt, thing (so also n^wuht, 
p4ulit, nothing); betwuli, betwux, between; beside 
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wiodu (rare and old) ; widuwe, weoduwe ; sweotol ; 
wice, weoce ; cwicu, cwic ; betwih, betweoh, etc. So 
swura for swiora, neck. 

Note 1. Occasionally wo is found in LWS. ; swotol, wolcr^ad, 
for swiotol, wiolocr^ad. More usual in the later WS. texts is wy: 
wyduwe, etc. 

NoTB 2. The io of WS. wio experiences i-umlaut like any other lo ; 
wierffe, worth; wlersa, worse; wler(re)8ta, worst, etc. 

72. The combination weo from Germ, we (breaking 
or u-umlaut, 79 £F. ; 106) generally retains its form ; yet 
we frequently find worold, worlds worafigr, street; and 
occasionally in LWS. swoloiOf, heat; greswosterna, 
sisters; wore, geworc, work; worpan, throw; hworfan, 
turn, u is frequently substituted for this eo in LWS. : 
swurd, wurDTan, wurVian, swuster, instead of sweord, 
sword; weoriffaii, become; weoriffiaii, estimate^ prize; 
sweoster, sister. 

Note. Subsequently the u is replaced by y : swyrd, etc. It would 
appear that the later Mes. employ wur and wyr almost indiscrimi- 
nately ; thus u is found for stable y in ivurnias, ivurd-, wurt-, and for 
unstable y in wurste, EWS. wierste ; weor is even found for wur, 
wyr in weormum, ymbhweorft, geoweor>a, for wyrmum, ymb- 
hwyrft, Lat. Jagurtha. 

73. l) The combinations aw and ew originally gener- 
ated a u between the vowel and the w ; the auw and 
euw thus formed then passed regularly into ^aw, ^ow: 
f^awe, few^ Goth, f awai ; cn^owes, tr^owes, DT^owes, 
etc., gen. sing, of cn^o, knee^ tr^o, tree^ Wo, servant 
(137), OHG. knewes, etc. On the other hand, the e is 
preserved in the part, gesewen, seen (391. 2). 

Note 1. Germ, awl becomes OE. fcow in m^owle, girl (Goth. 
inaiYil6) ; 6owii, ewe, beside 6owde, herd, 6owestre, sheepfold (Prim. 
Germ, awl, cf . Goth. aw6>i, awlstr) ; and str^owian, pret. 8tr6ow- 
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ede (Goth. straiOaii, strawida). This seems to indicate that the 
introduction of the u took place after the appearance of the i-umlaut, 
so that m^OTirle stands for * inQiYil6, etc. Simple e is not infrequently 
retained in eivu, and especially in streivian, 8trei?vede. 

2) In a similar manner, the combination iw resulted 
in iuw, which in OE. was regularly converted into low. 
But since Germ, iw (as representing an older ew) is 
almost invariably followed by i, j, we scarcely encounter 
this low, except in those dialects in which umlaut of 
io is unknown (100; 159. 4). The i-umlaut takes place, 
however, in WS., the normal form lew being ancient 
and rare, while iw is usual : niewe, niwe, new (Goth. 
niujis) ; hiew, hiw, appearance (Goth, hiwi) ; siw(i)aii, 
sew (Goth, siujan, pret. *siwida); spiw(i)an, spew^ 
etc., besides the uuumlauted niowe, liiow, siow(i)an, 
spiow(i)an. 

Note 2. Older iw is retained only in the past participles of the 
verbs spiivan, spew (382), s^on, sift (383), which occur as spi'wen, 
siwen (siowen). Whether there has simply been a preserration of 
older iw, as of ew in g^esewen (73. 1), or whether we should postu- 
late iw as the umlaut of iow, is a matter of doubt. 

c) Palatal Influence. 

74. The palatal semi-vowel j (175), when beginning 
a word, unites with the vowels a (ae) and o to form grea, 
greo (gio) : g^a, yea ; gr^ar, year ; gioc, geoc, yoke ; g^omor, 
grief; so likewise in the pronoun geon, that (338. 4), 
and its derivatives, like geond, through^ begeondan, be- 
yond (for jan, jqii, 65 ; of. E WS. giend, gind, Kent. 
gend. North, gind, begienda, with i-umlaut). The com- 
bination ju sometimes remains unchanged : lA^ formerly; 
iucian, yoke; iung, gung, young ; iugu&, gugutT, youth 
(cf. Goth, ju, juggs). But its place is usually taken 
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by geo, grio: g^o; geong, giong; geoguV, gioguV. 
(For giocDTa, etc., see 100. a.) 

l^OTB 1. The source of the fe (f, 22} in giet, gieta, yet, is not yet 
determined. Tlie same is true of g^n, gien, and the more common 
g^na, giena, stilL There is no doubt that we have an older J in the 
pers. pron. g^, side by side with occasioB«l f;ie (332).* 

NoT£ 2. For forms like g^r for g4ar, see 102. 

75. The palatals g^ c, and sc (206) have a similar affect. 
These change the primary palatals se, sfe (= Germ. ^, 
57. 2), and e, into ea (i-umlaut ie), ^a (i-umlaut ie), 
and ie: 

1) ae to ea: geaf^gave; -geat, obtained; gea>t^gate; 
geatwe, trappings ; ceaf, chaff ; ceaflas, jaws ; ceaster, 
town; seeal, shall; sceaft, shaft; seeat, treasure; 
seeabb, scab; scear, 3d sing, pret., cut; for *g8ef, *g8et, 
etc. (cf. Goth, gaf, gat, Lat. castra, etc.). Similarly, 
with i-umlaut (98): giest (gyst, gist), guest; ciefes, 
concubine; eiele, coolness; cietel, kettle; scieppan, 
create; seiell, shell; (a)sciliaii, shell; from ''^geasti, 
*ceafis, ^sceappjan, for *g8Bsti, *capfis, ^scseppjan 
(cf. Goth, gasts, skapjan, etc.). 

2) s§ to ^a : g^af on, gave ; g^aglas, jaws ; -g^aton, 
obtained; sc^ap, sheep; sc^aron, cut; for *g8§foii, 
^gs^glas, *gs§toii, *scs§p (cf. Goth. g^bum, g^tum, etc.). 
With umlaut : cfese, c^se, cheese^ for *c^asi from *C8fe8i, 
from Lat. caseus. 

3) e to ie (i, y) : gief an, give ; gief u, gift ; -gietan, 
obtain; gield, offering ; gieldan, yield; giellan, yell; 
gielp, boasting; gielpan, boast; gied^song; scieran, cut; 
seield, shield ; besides gif an, gyf an, etc. 

Note 1. Contrary to the rule, sb maintains itself in gaedoling, kins- 
man, csefian, embroider, setgsedere, t^gsedere, together (50. note 3) , and 
in certain Latin words received into LWS., such as csefester, halter, 
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cseppe, cap, from Lat. capistrum, cappa; of course also in gsers, 
grass, cserse, cress, for graes, etc. (179). Forms like gaest, sesed, 
shade, scaer, scsbron (instead of giest, scead, scear, scearon), are 
unknown to WS. prose, but occur in poetry. The imp. scsef (beside 
scaf), for the normal sceaf (369), is of late formation. 

NoTB 2. The e holds its ground in words like geldan, gelp, sceran, 
etc., to about tHe same extent as it is substituted for ie in general ; 
this e, however, cannot be regarded as genuine WS. Nevertheless, 
WS. always has sc^ffffan (392. 4), and iBlfric regularly writes g^sth^s 
(othewvise an exceptional form), just as Mod. Eng. has a guttural g 
in guesL In the case of g^sthu8 there is probably borrowing from 
the Norse. 

Note 3. When the palatal diphthongization of e is in conflict with 
breaking (79 ff.), the latter has the preference; hence, ceorfian, carve, 
ceorl, man, geom, eager, sceorfan, gnaw; not cierfan, etc. Under 
similar circumstances the u-, o-umlaut (103 ff.), likewise has the pref- 
erence over palatal influence: geolo, yellow, geoloca, yolk, ceole, 
throat, ceorian, lament ; yet genuine WS. always has g^efu, after the 
model of the gen. dat. ace. glefe, though outside of the limits of strict 
WS. one finds a nom. geofU. 

76. Other vowels undergo no change after gr and c ; 
this is true not only of the guttural vowels a, 9, o, u, 
as in galan, 9ing^ calan, he cold^ gQngan,^o, c^mp, camp, 
battle^ g^t, spirit^ cdsere, emperor^ God, God^ gdd, good^ 
corn, com, guma, man^ cuman, come^ gti9, battle^ cdDF, 
knowrij but also of the secondary palatals 8§, ^, ^, y, f 
(7. note), as in gs§st (beside gdst), spirit^ gs§d, lack^ 
gs§lsa, luxury^ csfeg, key (cf. 90), c^mes, shirt, c^mban, 
comb^ c^mpa, warrior, c^nnan, beget, C^nt, Kent, 
-g^nga, goer (cf. 89. 2), c^llendre, coriander, c6ne, bold, 
c<Slan, cool, c6pan, observe, g^s, geese (cf. 93 ff.), cym^, 
coming, cynn, kin, cyssau, kiss, cyst, choice, gylden, 
golden, cftf an, announce (cf. 95 ff.). 

Note 1. It is an exception that g^asne is frequently found for and 
beside gAsne, g^sne, barren (OHG. geisini). 
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1) Instead of sea, sco there is a frequent occurrence 
of scea, sceo : sceacan, sc^oc, sceacen, shake (392) and 
scacan, scdc, scacen; scddan and sc^adan, separate; 
scamu, scomu, and sceamu, sceomii, shame; scop and 
seeop, poet; sc61i and sc^oh, shoe. This variation is 
an extremely irreguhir one, not only in regard to the 
spelling of single words, but also to the usage in the 
different texts. 

2) In most cases seu remains unaffected : ^cvla^^ shadow; 
scucca, demon ; sciif an, shove ; sculdor, shoulder ; sciir, 
shower. Not till LWS. do we encounter single instances 
of sceu, like sceucca, sc^ufan, and somewhat more 
frequently eo: sceocca, sc^ofau, sc^or. 

3) No change is experienced by scy: scyld, guilt; 
scyndan, hasten; scyte, shot^ etc. 

Note 2. Even in EWS., sceo is a frequent substitute for scu in 
the verb sceolan, shcdly beside sculan (423) ; plur. sceolun, beside 
sculun. The preterit sceolde for scolde is likewise of surprisingly 
frequent occurrence. 

Note 3. The umlaut-^ derived from q (89. 2) remains unchanged 
in wi^nCygohletf sc^ncean, pour out, but is nearly always diphthongized 
in sciendan (sclndan, scyndan), disgrace^ as is 6, the umlaut of 6 
(94), in gesc^, shoes (for gescie, Ps. North, gescce). 

Note 4. In LWS., e is even occasionally inserted between sc and 
and a, o in a final syllable : m^nnescea, human being, Bgiptiscea, 
Ebr^isceo, WyUscea, etc. 

Note 6. On account of the confusion which preyails among the 
phenomena described in 76. 2, they are not to be classed, without 
further question, with those of 75 (and 74), which are consistently 
carried out in WS. It is not at all impossible that, to some extent, 
the e may have been inserted between so and one of the guttural 
vowels, to indicate that sc had the pronunciation of sh (German sch). 
Indeed, some scholars assign the same explanation to the ea, ie of 75, 
or in other words assert that they merely indicate the palatal pronun- 
ciation of the g, c, sc (cf . 206. 6) ; and, consequently, that ea is merely 
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an abbreviate^ mode of writing eao. But this opinion can hardlj be 
maintained, in yiew of the fact that the ea and ie of 74 and 75 are 
treated exactly like the other ea's and ie's, which are indisputably true 
diphthongs ; that is, that ea, 6a undergo palatal umlaut to e, 6 (101 ff.)> 
and that ie, ie are converted to unstable i, y and i, f. Accordingly, 
the ea (eo) and ie of 74 and 75 must be regarded as genuine diph- 
thongs (cf. Beitr. IX. 204 &.). 

d) The Breakings. 

77. Brejaking, according to Grimm, may be defined 
as the change of a short e to eo, and that of a short 
a to ea. We propose to frame a more accurate defini- 
tion by restricting the name to such of the changes as 
take place solely through the influence of following 
consonants (for ea, eo, as u- and o-umlauts, see 103 &. ; 
for ea, eo from palatal + a, o, u, see 74 ff.). 

78. Breaking is older than jmlatal diphthongization 
(75. note 3) and u-umlaut, since it already prevails in 
the Epinal glosses, which exhibit but few traces of 
u-umlaut. That it is likewise older than the i-umlaut 
is rendered probable by the fact that the broken ea, eo 
undergo regular umlaut to ie, i, y (97 fl^.). 

The varieties of breaking in WS. are the following : 

l) Before r + consonant. 

79. i) Before r + consonant West Germ, e passes into 
eo, io; and Germ, a, under the same circumstances, 
into ea: 

a) steorra, «^ar ; heorte, heart; eor9e, earth; weor- 
pan, throw = Goth, stairra, hairtd, airj^a, wairpan, 
OS. sterro, herta, ertha, werpan, etc. 

h) WS. earm, arm; wearp, threw; wearOr, became^ 
= Goth, arms, warp, war]?. 
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NoTB 1. The breaking remains, even when the second consonant 
is lost: feorh, life; Vweorh, across; mearh, horse; gen. fitores, 
9w6ores, m^ares (218). For warV, -worV, see 43. 2. 

Note 2. On the other hand, breaking does not occur in the umlaut 
forms aernan, run, bssman, burriy nor in berstan burst, fferscan, thresh, 
ferse, fresh, cserse, cress, gsers, grass, beerst, burst, eern, house, 
hsBrn, wave, because in these cases the r + consonant is the result of 
metathesis (179). Whj there should be an absence of breaking in 
haerfest, harvest (but cf . 50. note 2), and brerd, margin (unless in the latter 
word there be 1-umlaut of o, 93), is not eyident. For arn (Qm), 
barn (b^m), see 65. note 1; 386. note 2. But, notwithstanding the 
metathesis, we have beornan (byrnan), bum, and ieman (yrnan), 
run = Goth, brinnan, rinnan (see under 2 below). 

Note 3. Breaking is of rare occurrence in foreign words ; thus, we 
haye arce- beside serce-, arch (in such words as arcebiscop, arch" 
bishop), uiartrian, martyr; and, in LWS., usually arc, ark, carcern, 
prison, where EWS. commonly prefers earc, cearcern. 

2) West Germ, i was likewise broken to io, eo ; but 
as West Germ, i only appears before r + consonant in 
cases where i, j formerly followed this combination (45.2), 
WS. io, eo is umlauted, as in hierde (Goth, hairdeis), 
etc. (see lOO, but also note 2 above). 

2) Before 1 + consonant. 

80. West Germ, a before 1 + consonant is usually 
changed to ea, but a is often retained, especially in the 
older documents : feallan, fall^ eald, old^ healf , half 
along with fallan, aid, half (perhaps more precisely 
fallan, |Ud, half, according to 124. 3; see also note 3), 
= Goth, fallan, etc. 

Note 1. For forms like Wealh - Whales, Welshman, see 79. note 1 ; 
242; for their 1-umlaut, 98. 

NoTB 2. Breaking takes place before 11 only when the latter is of 
Grermanic origin, as in feallan, fall, eall, cdl, weallan, boil; with 
1-umlaut, flell, tyll, fall, etc. (98). Before the 11 from Germanic ^ 
(228), on the other hand, we have always ^, t.e. the 1-umlaut of the 
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unchanged a: h^ll, hell, t^llan, tell; the only exception is slelian, 
Byllan (CP. only s^Uaii, North, sealla), give (for '"sealljan), Goth. 
saljan. 

NoTB 3. Breaking is not found in foreign words borrowed by L WS. : 
peell, pallium. 

Note 4. Even in LWS. there is no sign of breaking in certain 
words, such as balca, beam, dale, b^oochj tald, fold. As the oldest 
form of this word in OE. is falud, faleed, it is not improbable that 
there has been syncopation of a vowel following the 1 in the other 
words of this kind (cf. also hselfter, 50. note 2). 

81. West Germ, e undergoes breaking to eo, io, only 
before Ih, Ic: seolh, gen. s6oles, %eal; eolh, elk; sceolh, 
Bquinting ; f 6olan, command (from * f eolhan, see 218) ; 
ftseolcan, languish; meolcan, milk (387); heolca (?), 
hoar-frost ; exceptionally in heolfor, gore, and in seolf, 
self (dialectic, as in Ps.)? beside sielf, sylf (with palatal 
umlaut, 101. note 2), and unchanged self (this form 
exclusively found in CP.). In other cases, e before 
1 + consonant is retained : swellan, swell; helm, helmet; 
helpan, help ; sweltan, die^ etc. 

Note 1. Whether the eo's in reduplicated preterits like weoll, 
heold, etc. (396), are to be regarded as the results of breaking, or as 
originally long, remains uncertain. 

Note 2. Breaking might likewise be assumed before Iw in g^eolo, 
yellow, gen. geoloives, etc. (from the stem gelivo-) ; but this may be 
a case of u-umlaut, such as we hare in its derivative geol(o)ca, yolk 
(106. 1), and heolstor, concealment (helustr, Ep.) ; the latter word, 
however, also occurs in the form heolhstor, which is clearly an 
instance of breaking. 

3) Before h. 

82. Before h + consonant (x = hs, 221. 2), and before 
the h which terminates a syllable, Germanic a is broken 
to ea: geneahhe, abundant; eahta, eight; meahte. 
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could; meaht, might; neaht, night; feax, hair; weaxan, 
grow; also hliehhan, hlyhhan, laugh (with i-umlaut, 98); 
cf. Goth, ahtau, mahta, mahts, nahts, fahs, wahsjan, 
hlahjan; WS. grefeah, seah, pret. sing, of gef^on, 
rejoice^ s^on, %ee (391. 2). 

Note. For mfht, niht, etc., instead of meaht, neaht, see 98. note. 
No breaking appears in Isehte (from l»ccean, 407), or in the foreign 
trahtian, consider, and its deriyatives. 

83. Under the same conditions as in the foregoing 
paragraph, Germ, e was originally broken to eo, though 
but few forms have been preserved with an invariable 
eo: teoh, order; teohhian, arrange; feohtan, imp. 
gefeoh, seoh (367 ; 391. 2) ; so probably f eoh, cattle^ 
eoh, horse. In other words older eo is quite rare : e.g. 
seox, 9ix; reoht, right; cneoht, hoy. The result is 
usually disguised by palatal umlaut (lOi). 

84. Even Germ, i is subject to this breaking to io, 
eo, and then to palatal umlaut, which leads back to i : 
miox, meox, ordure (Goth, maihstus) ; Piohtas, Peoh- 
tas, Picts; "Wioht, the Isle of Wight; and in proper 
names like "Wiohthiiii, Wiohtgdr, etc., besides occasional 
Pihtas, Wiht, etc. 

Note 1. So also leoht, ecuy, with previous shortening of f to i. On 
the contrary, the WS. imperatives t6oh, ff^oh, wr^oh, from the con- 
tract verbs t^on, ff^on, wr^on (383), probably owe their eo to the 
analogy of the contract forms (Ps. North, tih, etc.). 

Note 2. Breaking is sometimes even caused by the x arising from 
8C by metathesis : betiveox, between, but sometimes betwlx. 

Note 3. There are likewise isolated occurrences of other breakings, 
as in eom, am, Goth, im (427), and in heom, dat. plur. of the pro- 
noun he (334). These cases admit, however, of another explanation 
(Paul, Beitr. VI. 61 ff.). 
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e) The Umlauts. 

85. Umlaut, in Germanic grammar, denotes those 
mutations of a stressed vowel which are caused by a 
vowel or semi-vowel (j, w) of the following syllable. 
There is, therefore, a division into a-umlaut, i-umlaut, 
u-umlaut, etc., according to the sound by which the 
umlaut is produced. Moreover, the palatal consonants 
of OE. exercise a similar influence upon the accented 
vowels which precede them to that which is produced 
by an i or j. We therefore add to the number of 
umlauts already mentioned the palatal umlaut, which 
is peculiar to OE. 

86. The mutations of a basic vowel by umlaut are 
of two kinds in OE. They consist either in a partial 
assimilation of the basic vowel to the following sound, 
or in the development of the basic vowel into a diph- 
thong. The former is the case with the i-umlaut, — 
e.ff. h^re, army^ older h^ri, from hari, — and likewise 
with the palatal umlaut (lOl) ; the latter is the case 
with the u- and o-umlaut, as in ealu, ale^ from *alu, 
or eofur, boar^ from *efur. 

Note. Grimm regarded the second kind of umlaut as a subordinate 
species of breaking ; but it seems better to confine the term " breaking " 
to the phenomena comprised under 77, and to speak of u- and o-umlaut 
as well as of i-umlaut. 

87. As regards the relative age of the various umlauts, 
it is probable that the i-umlaut is the oldest of all. It 
succeeds breaking in order of time, but precedes the 
u-umlaut, since it already prevails in documents which 
exhibit but scanty traces of u-umlaut (78). The palatal 
umlaut seems to be the most recent of the number ; its 
influence scarcely extends backward beyond historic 
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times. Nevertheless, it is here assigned to a place im- 
mediately after the i-umlaut, since by nature it is related 
to the latter. 

l) The i'Umlaut. 

88. The cause of i-umlaut is an i or j which origi- 
nally followed the stressed syllable, it being a matter 
of indifference whether the i already existed in Indo- 
European, or whether it was transformed in the Ger- 
manic period from older e or ei (45. 2, 7). As the 
language underwent further development, the sounds 
which produced umlaut either grew unrecognizable, by 
weakening to e (44), or were entirely lost (177). Hence 
the causes of this umlaut can, in the majority of cases, 
only be determined by a comparison with the cognate 
languages, which, in the preservation of the i, j, repre- 
sent an older stage than OE. 

89. The older short a had, before the appearance of 
i-umlaut, been divided into se and q (49 ff.; 65). For 
this reason it becomes necessary to treat of its umlaut 
under two somewhat different heads. 

l) The i-umlaut of the short ae, as well as of the 
older, unchanged a, is ^ : h^rian, glorify^ n^rian, 8ave^ 
h^re, armi/^ t^llan, county s^ttan, set^ w^ccan, awaken^ 
l^cgan, lai/^ = Goth, hazjan, nasjan, harjis, satjan, 
wakjan, lagrjan, etc. 

Note 1. Before st and ft, ee is frequently found for ^: thus, uni- 
formly in haeftan, cenfine, faestan, fasten, maestan, fatten, hlsestan, 
load, beside ger^stan, rest ; and quite regularly in stsepe, step, staep- 
pan, walk, (ge)daBftaii, make ready, haele, man, gemaecca, comrade, 
S8BCC, strife, laeccean, seize, smaeccean, taste. This ae also occurs 
sporadically in other words: saecgan, sa^, beside slogan; i¥raBcc(e)a, 
exile, beside 'wr^c(e)a; and ael-, ^1-, kindred with Goth. aJjis, other, 
e.g, in 8DlV6odlg, ^Iff^odlg, foreign. 
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2) A similar ^ also occurs regularly as the umlaut 
of the a before nasals, which, as we have seen, inter- 
changes with 9 (65) : fr^mman, frame^ iii^n(ii), men^ 
s^ndan, send^ str^ng^ra, stronger^ dr^ncan, drench^ from 
the stems frQm, forwardSy mQn, maw, strQng, strong^ 
drQnc, drank^ etc. 

Note 2. Certain texts occasionally have 8B for this ^ : saendan, 
Vsencan, sdngel, ineen, fraemmaii) etc. This aB is constant in seman, 
run, baernan, burn (causative) = Goth, rannjan, brannjan (79. note 
2; 179). 

90. The i-umlaut of OE. d (from al and d, 62 and 57) 
is s§ : hdl, whole^ hs§laii, heal ; Idr, lore^ Is^ran, teach ; 
lln, one^ s§uig, any ; dsfel, deal^ hsfel, omen (i-stems). So 
also gdn, go^ 2d and 3d sing. gs§st, gs§9 (430) ; Is^wan, 
betray^ Goth, l^wjan. 

91. The i-umlaut of WS. *, = Germ. (Goth.) ^ (57. 2), 

is likewise fife: Isfece, leech^ Goth, l^keis; ds§d, deed^ 

Goth. ^€ps (i-stem); la^re^ famous (jo-stem). 

Note. Goth, m^kels, sword, is always m^ce in WS., although the 
OS. form is mdki. For other 6'8 which are only apparently identical 
with Goth. 6, see 68. note 1. No instances of the i-unilaut of Gerpa. 
(Goth.) 6 = OE. ^ (58) are known to exist. 

92. A true OE. i-umlaut of e does not exist, as every 
Germ! e, when followed by i, j, had already become i 
(45. 2). The interchange of e and i in groups like 
etan, itest, iteDT (Goth, itan, itis, iti]?); helpan, hilpest, 
hilp9 ; OE. regn, rain^ rignan, rlnan, rain (for rign- 
jan), etc., belongs to a period antecedent to that of OE. 

93. The i-umlaut of o is 

1) ^ in morgen and m^rgen, morrow ; dohtor, dat. 
sing, d^hter, daughter ; ^fes, eaves^ beside yfes (OHG. 
obasa, Goth, ubizwa) ; ^fstan, hasten ; oxa, nom. ace. 
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plar. ^xen (277, note 1) ; so likewise in ^le, oi7, from 
Lat. oleum ; c^l(l)en€lre, Lat. coriandrum. 

2) usually y: gold, gold^ gylden, golden; hold, 
gracious^ hyldo, grace ; fopht, timidy fyrhtu, fear; 
gnorn (drstem) and grnyrn (i-stem), grief etc. So 
likewise in foreign words like cycene, kitchen^ mynet, 
coin^ mynster, minster^ from Lat. coquina, moneta, 
monasterium (70); and mynecen(u), nun^ from munuc, 
monk^ Lat. mouachns. 

Note. This y is not the direct umlaut of 0£. o, but of an ante- 
cedent u which (45. 3) existed already in Prim. Germ, in place of o 
before following 1, J; cf., for example, OS. gold, guldin; hold, 
huldi, etc. In the examples under 1, where we have the true umlaut 
of o, the o was transferred, before the occurrence of the i-umlaut, from 
the cases where the latter is absent to those where it was subsequently- 
found. Where this explanation does not hold, the o, as in the case of 
^le, belongs to a foreign word. 

d4. The i-umlaut of 5 is ^ : 

a) older 6 (60) : ddm, doom^ d^man, deem; IxSc, 
hook^ b^c plur. ; sdhte, Bought^ s^can inf. ; gl^d, gleed^ 
sp^d, speed (i-stems) ; 

h) 6 before nasals from West Germ, li, Germ. € (see 
68. note 1) ; 

e) 6 from older 911, an (66) : gds, goose^ plur. g^s ; 
stffte, softly^ adv., s^fte, adj.; f6n, catchy f^hst, f^h9, 
2d and 3d sing. ; dht, persecution^ ^htan, persecute. 

Note. In the oldest texts (je is found, though but very seldom, in 
place of 6 : cfeVel. 6ffel, Cura Past. 2. 7 ; d<fe, ib. 8. 2, for the regular d6. 

95. The i-umlaut of u is y: wulle, wool^ wyllen, 
woollen; gesund, sounds gesynto, soundness; hungor, 
hunger^ hyngran, hunger; burg, city^ byr(i)g (284), etc.; 
and in foreign wortis like cymen, cumin^ pyle? pillow^ 
pytt, pit^ ynce, inch^ from Lat. cuminum, polTinum, 
pnteus, uncia. 
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Note 1. The instances of y from u are very numerous, but only a 
few pairs of words with u and y can be adduced, since Prim. Germ, u 
scarcely ever occurred except before nasal + consonant and before 1, J 
(45. 3), and therefore must of necessity have undergone umlaut in 
almost every instance. 

Note 2. Por EWS. yinb, ymbe, LWS. frequently has emb, embe. 

96. The i-umlaut of ti is ^ : 

a) older ti : brtican, use^ hrfctf 8d sing. ; ttin, hedge^ 
ont^nan, open ; br^d, hride (i-stem) ; and in foreign 
words like str^a, ostrich^ pl^me, plum, from Lat. 
struthio, prunea. 

b) ti from un (185. 2) : ftis, ready, f:^san, hasten ; 
ctiST, known, c^DTan, make known; ftS, wave (jd-stem), 
etc. 

Diphthongs. 

97. In the older texts the i-umlaut of ea and 6a is 
usually ie and fe, and afterward the sound designated 
by unstable i (22) ; the latter is often represented by i 
(as well as ie), and in a still later period more usually 
by y. In the tenth and eleventh centuries the y pre- 
dominates, except in cases where there seems to have 
been an actual change to the pure i-sound (31. note). 
The sound is occasionally represented by simple e, €, 
which may perhaps be regartied as reductions of ie, ie 
to a monophthong. 

Note, In general, this e, 6 may be regarded as dialectic \e.g. they 
do not occur in JEifric's Homilies, except in the word gesth^s (75. 
note 2)], though adopted by certain copyists of the Cura Past. 

98. Examples of ea : 

a) broken ea (79 ff.) : carm, poor, iermiffu, misery, 
iermingr, wretch; eald, old, ieldra comp., ieldesta 
superl., ieldu, a^e; weallan, loil, wielOT 8d sing., wielm, 
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Burge (Istem); "Wealh, WeUhman^vfieW!^^ foreign {21.Q)\ 
weaxan, grow^ wiexDF 3d sing, (so likewise sliehaf, 
9wieh9, from sl6an, smite^ DTw^an, wash) ; hliehhan, 
laugh (Goth, hlahjan) ; slieht, battle (i-stem). 

6) ea after palatals (74 ff.) : scieppan, create (Goth. 
skapjan) ; ciefes, concubine (OHG. kebisa) ; giest, 
gue%t (i-stem). 

The later forms of these words are irmiOfu, irmingr* 
ildra, ildesta, ildu, wil9, wilm, wilisc, wix9, slih^T, 
9wih9, hlihhan, sliht, scippan, cifes, grist; still 
later are yrmiOfu, yidra, wylm, wylisc, hlyhhan, slyht, 
scyppan, cyf es, gyst, etc. More rarely occur forms like 
eldra, welm, wergan, etc. 

Note. In miht, might, and niht, night (284), the i is tolerably 
stable (cf. 31. note). In the unstressed -scipe, -ship (263), beside 
rare -sciepe, the i is probably West Germ., as may be inferred from 
the corresponding OS. forms in -sklpi. 

99. Examples of ^a: h6ah, high^ hiehra comp., hfehst 
superl. ; h^awan, hew^ hfewDF 3d sing. ; n^at, animal^ 
nfeten dimin. ; b6a<;eii, beacon^ biecnan, beckon; gel^afa, 
beliefs gelfefan, believe ; hieran, hear; nfed, need; lieg, 
flame (i-stems), etc. ; afterward hihra, hlhst, nfteu, 
bicnan, gelffan, hlran, nfd, Ifg, and h^lira, h^hst, 
n^en, gel^an, h^ran, n^d ; more rarely h^hra, n^ten, 
gel6fan, h^ran, etc. 

Note. Before c and g the y is but seldom written (31. note). For 
this ig there sometimes occurs the combination Igg (24. note), 

100. The i-umlaut of eo and ^o is exactly the same 
as that of ea and 6a, being represented by ie, i, y, and 
le, i^f\ it is, however, to be observed that the umlaut 
of €o is comparatively infrequent in texts which have a 
dialectic coloring (as in Anglian, 159. 4). 
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a) Examples of eo: feorr, far^ afierran, remove; 
weorpan, throw^ wierpiar 3d sing. ; weoriar, worthy subst., 
wieriare, adj.; weorc, work^ wiercan, toil; ierre, anger ^ 
angry^ hlerde, herdsman (jo-stems) ; fierst, time (i-stem, 
with metathesis, 179) ; afterward afirran, wirpSr, wirare, 
wirean, Irre, hirde, first, and afyrran, wyrpST, wyrare, 
wyrcan, fyrst; dialectic wercan, etc. (cf. also giocara, 
^ec5'a, giciara, prurigo; gycenis, do.; OS. jukido, 
and 74). 

Note 1. Before h + consonant the variant y is rarely met with : 
leoht, light, liehtan, llhtan, lighten; 'wrlexlan, 'wrixlan, exchange; 
cf . also lixan, illuminate, for ♦ leohsjan, with early shortening of the 
4o (Goth. '*'liiiliBjaii). But note the exceptions 'wllit and 'wyht, thing 
(i-stem), rihtan and ryhtan, direct (101), probably on account of 
the -w and p; and gesieli9» gesih9, gesyli9» countenanccy because in 
this word h and ff were not originally conjoined (suffix -ff, from -il»a, 
255. 3). 

From geong, young (74), is formed the conip. gingra, superl. gin- 
gest, not giengra, gyngra, etc., presumcibly on account of the initial 
g; and in a similar manner are formed giecan, itch, giceig, putrid 
(Goth. ♦Jukkjan). 

Beside EWS. gind, there is a rare glend; but geond, without 
umlaut, is common (74; 338. note 6). 

b) Examples of 6o: c^osan, choose^ cfesSr 3d sing.; 
hr^owan, rue^ hriewtf 3d sing. ; 16oht, lights Ifehtan, 
illuminate; gestr^on^ possession^ strienan^ obtain ; tr6ow^ 
faith^ getrf ewe, faithful ; arfestre, gloomy ; later cfsfF, 
hrfwiar, llhtan^ strfnan, getrlwe, (fffstre, and cfstf^ 
hrfwtf^ llhtan, strfnan, getr;fwe, ar^stre ; but dialectic 
str^onan, getr^owe, ar^ostre, etc. 

Note 2. In certain cases the imumlauted forms are doubtless due 
to analogy : thus, st^oran from analogy with st^or, rudder ; str6onan 
with ge8tr6on, possession ; tr6owan with tr^OTT, faith, etc. 
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2) The Palatal Umlaut. 

101. The palatal umlaut is of only secondary impor- 
tance in WS., but its sphere is more extended in the 
other dialects (I6l). Its chief influence in WS. con- 
sists in the conversion into ie of the eo, lo which was 
caused by the breaking of e before an originally gut- 
tural h 4- consonant (83), this le afterwards passing 
into i and y (cf. 22; lOO). Thus the older reoht, rights 
cneoht, servant^ seox, «zar, *wpeoxl, change^ become 
rieht, enieht, siex, wriexl, and finally riht, eniht, 
six, wrixl, or ryht, syx, but hardly cnyht, wryxl). 
In a similar manner ea, 6a, are converted into e, 6, 
before h, x, gr, and c, the phenomena being of rare 
occurrence until LWS. Examples of the latter change 
are: 

a) before h, x: wexan, grow; larweh, wash^ imp.; 
geSTeht, thought; ehteoiara, eighth; hlehter, laughter; 
lehtrian, accuse; genehhe, sufficient; seh, saw; sleh, 
slew ; exl, shoulder ; f ex, hair ; flex, flax ; sex, knife ; 
wex, wax^ subst. ; t6h, drew ; ar^h, though ; n6h, nigh ; 
n^hsta (n^xsta), next; h^hsta, highest, 

b) before g: 6gre, eye; b^g, ring. 

c) before c: c6c, cheek; b^n, beacon; gel6c, locked; 
t6 ^can, besides. 

Less clear, though probably due to palatal influence, 
are the forms mihte, could (earlier mealite), and miht, 
mighty mihti^, mighty^ niht, nighty to be compared with 
meaht, meahtigr, neaht (31. note ; 98. note ; also, 100, 
note 1). 

NoTB 1. For other similar effects of g, c, cf. 106-109. 

NoTB 2. Upon a change from guttural to palatal 1 may perhaps 
depend the yariation of the Yowel in seolf, sielf, sylf, self, self 
(81). 
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102. LWS. frequently converts ea, ^a into e, 6 after 
the palatals gr, c, sc : celf , calf; cerf , slice ; get,, gave ; 
get^got; get^gate; g^t^ poured; c6s, chose; 8c6t^ shot; 
g6r, year; on^^n, against; sc^p, sheep; gescM, discre- 
tion, etc., for cealf, cearf (79 ff.), greaf, geat (75. i), g6at, 
c6as, sc^at (63), g^ar, ong^an, sc6ap, gesc^ad (75. 2). 

Note. This umlaut seldom occurs in an open syllable before a 
guttural vowel, as in g^tan for g^aton (75. 2). Usually the ^a in 
this position remains : thus, although LWS. has gfyr, 8c6p, the gen. 
dat. plur. is still g^ara, -um, 8c6apa, -um. 

3) The u- and iMimlaut. 

103. Before a following u or original o a West Germ. 
a may be changed in OE. to ea, e to eo, i to io ; but 
the influence of this umlaut is limited, especially in 
West Saxon. Again, the effect of the u is more ex- 
tended than that of the o, for which reason we consider 
the two separately. The u and o which have given rise 
to umlaut have not always retained their original form 
throughout historic times : u has frequently passed into 
o, particularly in derivative suffixes, while older 6 has 
uniformly become a, older 6 being represented now by 
o and now by a, e (more rarely u or i). As a rule, u- and 
o-umlaut penetrate only through a single consonant. 
Individual exceptions to this rule are noted below. 

a) Tlie u-umlaut 

104. Besides being produced by the u of the u-stems 
(270 flf.), the u of the nom. sing. fem. and of the nom. 
ace. plur. of short-stemmed neuters (252; 238), and the 
w of the suffixes -wo, -w^, the u-umlaut may also be 
occasioned by the suffixes -oc, -od, -ot, -off, -or, -ol, -on, 
-um, standing for older -uc, -ud, -ut, etc. (the latter 
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endings, though for the most part prehistoric, being 
occasionally found in the manuscripts). 

105. a to ea. This umlaut is very rare in WS. prose. 
The only word in which it regularly occurs is perhaps 
ealu (but gen. dat. also alotf beside ealo9, cf. 281. 2) ; 
the usual forms are such as basu, brown; ealu, callow; 
caru, care; daro9, arrow; hafuc, -oc, hawk^ etc. Where 
inflectional endings might seem to require it, there is 
no evidence of its occurrence; without exceptioij we 
have bladu, grladu, wadu, baiaru, pa9a, statTu, fata, 
liwatu, scrafu, trafu, salu, walu, dat. plur. bladum, 
etc., from blaed, blade^ ^laed, glad^ etc. Neither is ea 
ever found before palatals ; hence magru, hagru, lagru, 
nacod, racu, sacu, QTracu, wacu, wracu, and never 
^meagru, etc. 

Note 1. In forms like fealu, fallow, bealu, evil, beside falu, balu, 
as well as in bearu, grove, nearu, distress, searu, armor, the ea is not 
the result of u-umlaut, but is transferred from the dissyllabic cases, 
like gen. fealwes, bearwes, which exhibit breaking (79) ; forms like 
ceafu, geatu (beside gatu, 240. note 1), follow the sing, ceaf, geat 
(75. 1) ; for sceadu, shadow, geaceapu, destiny, see 76. 

Note 2. On the other hand, the poetical texts contain numerous 
examples of ea as the result of u-umlaut : cearu, care ; eafoff, strength ; 
healflTu-, hattle; beadu, gen. bead we (259), battle; eafora, posterity; 
heafola, head; heafoc, hawk; dearo9, arrow ; wearotf, shore; eatol, 
terrible, beside afora, hafola, faafoc, etc. Even the inflectional u 
occasionally produces ea, as in heafu, treafu, from fasef, ocean, trsef, 
tent. It is not improbable that all these ea's are simply carried over 
from Anglian originals (cf. App./; 160). 

106. l) e to eo is tolerably frequent, and may be 
assumed as a normal change : heoru, Bword ; weorod, 
people; weorold, world; heorot, hart; svreolotf^ flame ; 
geoloca, yolk; eofor, boar; eofot^ ffuilt ; geofon^ ocean ; 
lieofon, heaven; seofon, seven; meodu, mead; meo- 
dume, moderate; meotod, Crod; yet e is sometimes 
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retained, especially before dentals: medu, medume, 
metod, werod, hefon, etc. 

2) u-umlaut is regularly wanting before the palatals 
c, gr: brego, ruler; regol, rvle; recone, quickly (yet 
occasionally reogol, and once breogo, Andr. 306). 

3) eo is likewise avoided in words to which an inflec- 
tional a is attached: speru, gebedu, gemetu, gresetu, 
gebrecu, from spere, spear; gebed, prayer; gemet, 
measure; geset, dwelling; gebrec, crash; yet such words 
have now and then umlaut, as geseotu, gewiofu (from 
grewef, web)^ but chiefly in poetry. 

Note. Here belongs also the stereotyped form feola, much, iter 
quently f^ala (with unexplained ea), but also fela, the latter being the 
most usual form. The variable vowel of the stem must be explained 
by the original variation of the vowel in the inflectional syllable, cf. 
Goth, filu, filauB, etc. 

107. l) i to io is common in older WS. : siolufr, 
siolfur, silver (Goth, silubr) ; mioluc, milk (Goth. 
miluks); wioloc, whelk; sioloc, silk; sionofT, synod; 
swiotol, manifest ; siodu, custom ; frioSTu, peace ; then 
in inflected words like clif, cliofu, -um, cliff; hlifT, 
hlio9u(in), declivity; liui, lioinu(in), limb; also before 
two consonants, as in siondun, are; ariossum, this. Only 
before gutturals is the io very rare : siogror, victory ; 
-tiogoara, 'tieth (in JOFritiogoSra, thirtieth, etc.) ; swiocol, 
deceptive. 

2) eo also occurs as an equivalent of io, persisting 
in some words down to the LWS. period: seolfor, 
meolc, seole, freoaru, hleoffu, etc. In such cases ie also 
occurs, particularly before two consonants, siendun, 
(Tiessum, subsequently replaced by the i, y, into which 
the ie develops: sindun, arissum, silofr, wlloc, along 
Nvith syndun, Vyssum, sylofr, wyloc, etc. Before palar 
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tals i occurs uniformly whenever io (eo) is not pre- 
served: sigror, victory ; -tigrolfTa, -tieth; nicor, sea monster; 
sticol, prickly; swicol, deceptive. 

Note 1. Analogy frequently effaces the distinctions between inflec- 
tional forms which have and those which have not umlaut : clif, clifu ; 
hliff, hliVu, not *clyf u, *hlyff u ; thus, among the verbs, ridun, grlpun, 
etc., in accordance with ride, gripe (2d sing. ind. and entire opt.), but 
not *rydun, ^grypun, notwithstanding the old riodun, griopun, 
which are sporadically retained. 

Note 2. Fs. North, have mile, and widwe, widua, in place of the 
WS. ^vuda'we from 'wioduive (71). 

p) The fhumlauL 

108. The o which produces this umlaut, and which 
has for the most part become a in OE., usually belongs 
to final or derivative syllables, and often interchanges 
with other vowels, particularly e, i, in the inflection of 
the same word. The variation of the stem-vowel thus 
caused in the different cases, etc., of the same word, was 
very frequently obscured in OE. by the operation of 
analogy, the umlaut vowels being generally levelled 
under those which had remained unaffected. There is 
consequently more difficulty in establishing rules for 
the o-umlaut than for the u-umlaut. 

109. The West Germ, a suffers no o-umlaut in WS. 
(cf. 50 ; sceaara, robber^ belongs under 76) ; older e and i, 
on the contrary, exhibit frequent traces of it. 

a) Umlaut of e manifests itself in a few weak nouns 
like weola, riches^ seofa, mind^ ceole, throaty alongside 
of wela, sefa; isolated in geostran, yesterday (beside 
g^iestran, gristran, grystran, according to 75. 3) ; very 
rarely in forms of the verb, like inf. beoran, part. 
beoreside, etc. 
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b) Umlaut of i to io, eo is more frequent, especially 
in weak verbs of the 6-class : tiolian, aim ; bewiotian, 
perform ; cliopian, call ; hlionian, lean^ etc. ; but also 
tilian, bewitian, clipian, hlinian ; then in weak nouns 
like swiora, swira, neck; Qndleofa, bigleofa, food; 
wiota, wita, counsellor^ etc. ; and so in * wiocu, wucii 
(71), the gen. plur. heora (334), the adv. teola, tela, 
quite^ from adj. til; even in connection with syncope 
of o in the ace. sing. masc. STiosne (STisne, STysne, this^ 
with unstable i), 338. 

Note. Here belongs also siotfffan (seo9tfan, sie9tfan, sitftfan, 
sytftfan), afterward, from sitf tfon (cf. 337. note 1), with shortening of 
thei. 

An intervening palatal prevents the occurrence of 
o-umlaut: plega^game; plegrian, |?Zay; trega^ affliction ; 
e^rendwreca, messenger^ etc. 

/) Hiatus and Contractiqn. 

110. In Primitive OE. hiatus often occurred in conse- 
quence of the loss of certain medial consonants, especi- 
ally h, more rarely w and j, as well as occasionally by 
the vocalization of a final w. It has, however, usually 
been removed by contraction of the two vowels which 
were thus brought together, though, when the former 
of the two vowels was unstressed, as was the case with 
the proclitic be, ne, this vowel was elided, as in baeftan, 
bufan, btitan, nabban, nyllan, nytan, from be-aeftan, 
etc. (cf. 416. note 1 ; 428. note 2 ; 420. l). To this may 
perhaps be added the adj. nistig, nesti^, sober^ fasting 
(from * wist, food) . 

The fact must not escape notice, that the second of 
the contracted vowels often belongs to an older stage 
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than those in the contract forms of historic OE. ; 
and particularly that o still occupied the place of the 
OE. a (45. 4). 

Note 1. It is no exception to this rule, that inflectional endings 
beginning with a Yowel are, in some cases, attached to stems ending in 
a vowel, as in h^aum, dat. sing, of h^ah, high ; Sw^oum, dat. plur. of 
Sw^n, the Swedes, The shorter forms, like h^am, Sw^om, which 
almost always run parallel with them, show that the fuller endings 
haye been subsequently appended, after the analogy of stems ending 
in a consonant. 

Note 2. A contract form is frequently introduced where it cannot 
be justified by phonetic laws : «./;., a pres. subj. sl^a (367) does not 
admit of deriyation from the basic form (= Goth, slahai), but arose 
through the analogy of the indicative ea (inf. sl^an, from *slahon, 
1st sing. ind. sl^a, from ^slahu, etc., 111). 

The following contractions in WS. require particular 
notice : — 

111. West Germ, a + o, u, becomes 6a. Here belong 
the contract verbs 16aii, sl^an, QTw^an (392. 2), for 
*la(h)on, etc.; 1st sing. 16a, sl6a, arw6a, for *la(h)u, 
etc.; besides 6a, water^ from *ah(w)u, Goth, ahwa; 
6ar, ear of grain^ t6ar, tear^ from *a(h)ur^ *ta(h)up. 

112. West Germ, d (= Germ. 6) + o, u, also becomes 
6a after shortening of the d: ii6ar, nearer^ from 
*nll(h)or; n6aii, from near by^ from *nd.(h)un; br6a, 
broWy from *br^(w)u; cl6a, claw^ from *el^(w)u; p6a, 
peacock^ from pd(w)o; 9r6a, threat^ from !yrd(w)u (Ep. 
thrauu) ; hr6aw, raw^ 8tr6aw, straw^ OHG. hrdo, strlio 
(stem ^hrdwo, strdwo). 

113. West Germ, e-h 9, o,u, becomes 6o (fo), e.g,^ in 
the contract verbs gef6on, pl6oii, s6on (391. 2), from 
*-fe(h)on, etc., 1st sing, gef^o from *-fe(h)u, etc.; the 
wk. masc. tw6o, doubt^ from *twe(h)o; the wk. fem. 
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s^o, pupil^ from *se(h)o; but gref^a, joy^ has ea, if the 
word corresponds exactly to OHG. gifeho. 

e -I- e yields 6 in t6n, t^ne, ten^ from *te(h)en (the 
parallel form ti^ne, t^fne, is either contracted directly 
from *tihen-, or is umlauted from *t^oni, itself from 
^tehuni). For similar cases in the Ps. and North, see 
166. 5. 

Note. The final €w of a syllable is often transformed, in LWS., 
to 4ow (instead of ♦6o, derived from 6u, cf. lift notes 1 and 2): 
fl^ow9, 8p6owtf, instead of fl6wl8r, sp^wff (371. note). 

114. i) West Germ, i, f -I- 9, o, u, becomes lo, ^o, 
e.g.^ in the contract verbs t^on, IT^on, wr6on, 16on, 
s6on (383), from *tf(h)oii, etc., 1st sing. pres. t6o, 
(y^o, etc., from *tl(h)u, * DTI (h)u, etc.; f^ond, enemy ^ 
fr^ond, friend^ from *fi(j)oiid, *fri(j)oiid; the gl6o, 
glee^ h6o, /orm of the poetical literature, from *gliujo, 
*hiujo (247. note 3); besides the pronouns h^o, s^o 
(334; 337), from hi -|- u, si -|- u, by the addition of the 
feminine ending u; the neut. DFr^o, three (324), from 
♦!yri(j)u, etc. 

2) Similarly, West Germ, i, 1 + a seems to give ^o: 
b^t, boast^ from * bihdt ; d6of ol, devil^ from diabolus ; 
fr60yfree^ from *fri(j)a (ef. 45. 4). 

3) i -I- e becomes fe, and later f, f^ in sfe, be^ from 
*si(j)e (Goth, sijai); probably also in arrfe, three^ and 
the pronoun hie (nom. plur. masc. and ace. sing, fem., 
324; 334). 

Note, b^o = sie (427. 1) might also be contracted from a form 
like Goth, s^au, 1st sing., but it is more probable that there is analogy 
with b6o (427. 2). 

115. OE. 6 -I- a, Q, u, e, becomes 6 : f6n, seize^ b6n, 

har^^ from *f6(h)aii, 1st sing. pres. f6, h6, from *f6(h)u, 
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*h6(h)a, opt. f5, h6, from *f5(h)e, h5(b)e; 96, elajf^ 
from *tf6{h)e^ etc. 

116. West Germ. 6 + vowel generally remains un- 
changed in btian, buildj and its derivatives (but the 
pres. plur. opt. has btin as well as bden, and the past 
part, gebtin as well as gebden, etc.). la trdwian, trust 
(Goth, trauan), a w has made its appearance; in the 
oblique cases of rtib, roughs such as rdwes, etc. (295. 
note 1), there is perhaps grammatical change (233). 

117. OE. ^ -h e (i) becomes f : dr^, dr^f, gen. dat. 
sirg. of dr^, magician, from *dr^es, *dr^e; the part. 
b^fn, from hfen (396. note 2). :f + a, o, u, either re- 
mains unchanged, as in dr:fas, dr^a, dr^um, nom. gen. 
dat. plur. of dr^, or is contracted to f, as in DT^n, t:fii, 
etc. (408. note 4), or becomes ^o in r^o, covering^ eto, 
ehovgh, from r^(b)ae, ch:fae (Beitr. IX. 293 ff.)- 

118. West Germ, ai (= OE. li) -f vowel, becomes 4: 
td, toe^ sl^ sloe, dd^ doe, rd, roe, from West Germ. 
*taiba, OE. *td(h)e, etc. 

In case of i-umlaut we have ^: ss&, sea, gen. sste, etc., 
for *S8fees; sfe, law, gen. dat. ace. afe for *^be, etc. 

Note 1. The final ^w of a ejlLable, derived from aiw, often be- 
comes LWS. ^aur (113. note) : ^awiest, reliyioas, beside ^wtobst; 
hr^a^ir, corpse (likewise inflected, gen. hr^'wes, etc.), for EWS. 
iiT^vv, hrd^v. Earlier is the ^a from du in w6a, tcoe, beside wAi¥a^ 
which probably springs from the form of the oblique cases, like ace. 
♦wAlwjun from ♦ipvalwun; so p^a (112) likewise has the alterna- 
tive form piiwa (Lat. pavo). 

Note 2. So, too, the ^ from jGerm. 6 (112) occasionally passes in 
LWS. into 6a before w: br6aw, brow (for ♦brfea from brsfew, 
*br^u); then in inflected forms: plur. br^was, etc. (cf. 113. 
note). 
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119. 1) OE. ^a, whatever its origin, absorbs the 
following vowel into itself: b^h, high, gen. h6as, 
nom. plur. b6a, weak nom. sing. masc. se h6a, for 
*hto(h)es, *h6a(h)e, *hea(h)a, etc.; sl6a, «fWAe, for 
*sl6a-e (110. note 2); frto, lord^ from *frau(j)a, 
etc. ; sm6angr, reflection^ (Tr^n^, threatening^ from 
sm^aungr, 9r^aung:; but also Late West Saxon forms 
like h^aum, sm^aungr, Vrtoung:, f^oun^, hatred^ etc. 
(110. note 1). 

2) OE. ^o likewise absorbs the following vowel, e.g.^ 
in the contract verbs t^on, draw^ A6on^flee (384), from 
*teu(h)on, etc., 1st sing. pres. ind. opt. t^o, fl6o, from 
*teu(h)u, *teu(h)e, etc.; so likewise in the case of 
recent formations like opt. t^, for *t6o-e, from t^on, 
accuse (llO. note 2; 367). 



3. VARIATIONS OF QUANTITY. 

120. Thus far it has been tacitly assumed that the 
quantity of the West Germ, vowels was retained in 
OE., except where a change has taken place as the 
result of contraction, ecthlipsis, or the like. This assump- 
tion, however, is not strictly true. By a comparison of 
the later development of OE. with the indications of 
length furnished by the manuscripts (gemination and 
accent, 8), we are led to the conclusion that a number 
of chan<];es in the original quantities of vowels, hitherto 
usually referred to later periods of the language, do, 
in reality, date from OE. This is particularly true of 
vowel lengthening. 

We are not in a position to determine with entire 
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accuracy the extent of these changes in detail ; for, on 
the one hand, the indications of quantity in the manu- 
scripts are but scanty ; and, on tlie other, these indica- 
tions have either been inaccurately reproduced by the 
editors of OE. texts, or else have been entirely ignored. 
Note. According to Sweet, the following editions are trustworthy 
in this regard : Kemble and Skeat's Gospels, Goodwin's Gu^lac, and 
Sweet's Cura Pastoralis and Orosius (cf. 2. note 2). Cf. also a paper 
by the editor in the American Journal of Philolpgy, V. 318-24. 

The formulation of precise laws of quantity is 
rendered more difficult by the circumstance that the 
phenomena in question vary, in regard to extent and 
period of occurrence, with the individual dialect. Such 
being the case, we are obliged to content ourselves with 
very general statements ; and, in order to provide against 
misunderstandings, we shall designate lengthened vowels 
by the macron (-), to distinguish them from those that 
were originally long. 

a) Lengthening. 

121. Long final vowels in monosyllables : hwS, tvho^ 

from *hwa(r), Goth, hwas; swa, «o, Goth, swa; &-, 

inseparable prefix (for ar-, Goth, us-, OHG. ar-, etc.) ; 

se, the^ Goth, sa ; he, he^ we, we^ gr^, ye^ mS, me^ 9S, thee^ 

from * h6(r), w€(r), * m6(r), etc. (cf. Goth, i-s, mi-s, etc.)^ 

ne, not^ Goth, ni ; bi (big, 24. note), iy, Goth, bi ; nil, 

noWy (Tli, thou^ Goth, nu, >u. 

Note. This does not, however, preclude the assumption that these 
words, when used as enclitics in the spoken language, were sometimes 
shortened in pronunciation; cf. especially be (bi), and the inseparable 
ge-, older gi- (Goth, ga-), which is never lengthened. 

122. There is a tendency to lengthen monosyllabic 
words ending in a single consonant. Under this head 
fall the following adverbs and particles, which are in part 
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enclitic: ac, but; Sst-y from (e,g,^ in sefweard, absent^ 
sefwerdelsa, injury); for-, /or-; of, of; on, on (also in 
cases like onettan, excite^ or as a proclitic form of Qnd, 
e,g, in on-drs^dan, fear^ on-gietan, understand); 5r-, 
Lat. ex-, e.g. in orsorgr, careless; un-, un-y e.g. unriht, 
wrong; tip, upp, up; in, in; mid, m^A; g^, if; git, 
gret, gfet(?), yet. Furthermore, in wel, well^ bet, better; 
the pronouns ie, /, (Tset, fArff, hwset, what; instr. (Ton, 
hwon ; the copula is, is ; besides nouns like feet, vat^ 
wegy way^ wer, man^ elif, cliffy lof, praise^ gebod, manr 
date ; adjectives like h51, hollow ; verbal forms like the 
preterits baed, requested^ brsec, broke^ sset, sat^ etc. 

This tendency even extends to words now ending 
in a single consonant which was originally geminated. 
Thus wie meet with mon, man, man^ plur. men, can, can^ 
^al, all^ gewit, intellect^ cyn, kin^ gen. m^nnes, ealles, 
gewittes, etc. ; besides forms like geset, set^ from ge- 
seted, gr^sett ; sit, sits^ ongit, understands^ torgityforgetSy 
instead of site9, ongitelT, etc. 

123. Much less pronounced is the tendency to pro- 
long a short vowel before a single consonant in dissyl- 
labic and polysyllabic words ; instances of ofer, over^ 
are frequent, and already in the Cura Past, occur forms 
like fatu (plur. of fset), race (dat. sing, of racu), stsefe 
(dat. sing, of stsef), fare (3d sing. opt. of faran), 
9one, they opene, gadera9, etc. 

124. The vowels which precede consonant combina- 
tions are also frequently lengthened. In this respect 
there is the widest discrepancy between one text and 
another. 

1) Before nasal -f- consonant any vowel is subject to 
lengthening: hand, h$nd, hand; land, l^nd, land; 
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wamb, WQinb, womb;, wan^, WQngr, field ; fnde, end ; 
s^ndan, send; bindan, bind; sincan, sink; strncan, 
smell; gesiind, sound; bundon, they bound; munt, 
mountain; stanta, blockhead; druncen, drunken^ etc. 

2) Before r + consonant: Srn, Qrn, ran; bsernan, 
bum; imaii, run; cimi, uproar ; word, word; hord, 
hoard; urnon, {they) ran; wyrd, destiny; gr^ard, hou^se; 
^art, thou art; sc^ort, short, 

3) Before 1 + consonant : especially 3 (for broken ea, 
80), as in ftld, old^ nSlde^ffave; but also mlLde, mild; 
gold^gold; getfyldy patience ; scfld^ guilty etc. 

Note 1. Few of the prolongations m 1-3 are to be found either in 
the Cnra Past, or Orosius, if we may judge from the lack of accents 
(except the isolated 6uder, Cura Past 33. 7; suingan, 263 2); but 
tbej are abundant in the later WS. texts, like ^Ifric's Homilies, etc. 
They form the rule in the landisfame and Kushworth Gospels, and 
likewise in the Psalter (151. note; 158 ff.). 

NoTB 2. The prolongations appear earliest and most constantly 
before nasal or liquid + sonant ; yet combinations whose second ele- 
ment is a surd also come under this law, as is evident from the examples 
adduced above. Prolongation does not seem to be caused by 11 in WS-, 
though it has that effect in the Psalter and North 

NoTB 3. At present it is impossible to prove that prolongation is 
regularly caused in WS. by any other consonant combinations than 
those already given. But it is not improbable that WS. a in closed 
syllables was also lengthened before 8 + consonant in words like assa, 
axe, asce, wascan (10). So, too, ee as i-umlaut of original ft, as in 
fasstan, etc. (89. note 1), points to possible lengthening (as in the Ps, 
151) ; the same may be said of the unbroken a before 1 + combina* 
tions (80; 158). 

5) Shortening, 

125. The proof of change from long to short quantity 

is attended with peculiar difficulties, since the failure 

of a scribe to accent a particular vowel cannot, con« 

sidering the relative scarcity of accents in general, be 
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considered as decisive evidence that the vowel has bei, 
come short. The vowel seems, however, to be short 
Mhte, brdhte, sdhte, from 96hte, brdhte, sdhte (407) 
cL also leoht, easy^ from *l£ht, *lllit (84. note 1). 

No other consonant combinations, except h + con^ 
sonant, appear to have rendered long vowels short ; of. 
such forms as crfst, gr^t, ms^st, gritsian, witnian, flftig,| 
IsMde, etc. 

11. The Vowels of Medial and Final Syllables. 

126. Only such phenomena will here be considered 
as it is necessary to understand before approaching the 
subject of inflections. The details will be treated at 
length under the latter head. 

A) Ablaut. 

127. Origin jI ablaut. Even in the original Indo- 
European, inflection was often accompanied by a definite 
variation or gradation in the vowels of certain suffixes. 
Thus we frequently encounter the ablaut series e : o : 0. 
The first two terms appear, e,g.^ in Lat. generis, genus 
(e : u); Gr. yiveo^; for ^yeveao^^ yivo^: (e : o), etc.^ 
The e of the suffix has, as it would seem, always be- 
come i in Primitive Germ. (45. 2, note). Original o, 
on the other hand, was preserved without change, i.e., 
did not pass into a as in radical syllables (45. 4). In 
the third or zero stage, a u frequently occurs before a 
liquid or nasal (so, for example, in the ablaut of the 
verb) as a substitute for the lost vowel. 

These gradations are, for the most part, no longer 
fully preserved in OE. ; as a rule, the vowel of one 

^ See Prof. Bloomfleld*8 article. Am. Journal of Philology, 1. 281 ff. 
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stage has been introduced into all the foims of the same 
word; only now and then do double forms, still pre- 
served by the language, point to the regular interchange 
which formerly existed. In particular, the i-umlaut 
of a stem sometimes enables us to infer the previous 
existence of an e or i in the following syllable. 

128. The most important ablaut-changes which have 
left perceptible traces in OE, are the following: 

1) Before original s (Germ, z, OE. r, but often lost 
when final) in the neut. suffix -os, -es (as in 761/09, genu%)^ 
examples of which are given in 288 ff. The i-stage is 
found in forms like sige, b^re, older sigi, b^ri, from 
^sigiz, *bariz (182) • or North, l^mb, Ps. North, cself, 
from *lambiz, kalbiz (182, 133. J). Parallel with the 
latter are WS. l^mb, cealf, without umlaut, and the 
longer forms like sigor, hr69or, Igmbor, etc. (182. note). 

2) Before n in the suffix -ono, -eno, of the past parti- 
ciple of strong verbs. The i-stage is preserved in a few 
umlaut forms like s&gen, cymen (378). 

Note The gradation was at one time especially apparent in the 
suffix of the weak declension -en, -oui (u)n, ,but has been almost 
entirely obliterated in OE., the i-stage in particular (as in Groth. 
hanins, hanin) being totally effaced. 

3) Before 1 in the suffix -olo, -elo. The two stages 
are recognizable in double forms like d^agol and dfegol, 
ieeret^ from the basic forms ^daugolo- and *daugilo-. 

4) Before r, more particularly in the suffix of nouns 
of relationship ; for these in detail cf. 285. 

129. Secondary ablaiU. Besides these older gradation^, 
others of more recent date have sprung up in OE. itself, 
depending, as nearly as can be ascertained, upou the 
variable stress of the secondary ictus, bu^ also in par^ 
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upon the vowels of the adjacent syllables, a certain 
principle of alternation between palatals and gutturals 
being apparently observed in the sequence of vowels. 
In particular, there is a tendency to convert the o, u, 
of a final syllable into e, whenever the word is increased 
by a syllable taking the secondary stress, and contain- 
ing either of the vowels a, o, or u. Thus we generally 
have rod<Mr, heaven^ heorot, harU staafol, pillar ; the 
gen. dat. sing, rodores, heorotes, Ata9oles, rodore, etc. ; 
while the plur. is usually roderas, heoretas, sta9elas, 
-u, -um; and the denominative verb from sta9ol is sta9)r- 
elian, etc. Here belongs also the vowel-change in the 
preterit of the Second Class of weak verbs, like sealfode, 
plur. sealfedon (412), and no doubt originally in the 
abstracts ending in -ungr, -ingr, etc. 

B) Apocope of Final Vowels. 

130. Indo-European (and also Germ.) a, o, when final, 
disappears entirely: e.g.^ on, Germ. (Goth.) ana, Gr. avd\ 
8Bf-, unstressed of, of^ Germ, aba, Gr. aTro, etc. In 
particular, many examples might be adduced of the nom. 
ace. sing, of the o-stems (235 ff.), basic forms -oz, -o(m). 
The o has only been retained in case of early contrac- 
tion, as in frlo, fr^o^freej st. frijo- (297. note 2; but cf. 
45. 4; 114. 2). 

Note. The apocope of the a, o, is not prevented by a J which 
formerly preceded it, since the J had no doubt disappeared before apo- 
pope took place; hence such nom. ace. as s^g, cyn (246), whose West 
^rm. basic forms were ^saggjoz, ^kun^Jo from Germ, ^sagjoz, 
*kiii^o(m), (cf.45.8and227). But a preceding i becomes final by 
the losf of the a, o, and subsequently passes into e (44) : ^nde, rice 
(246), older ^ndl, ricl, from *andlo, *riclo (45. 8). 

131. The originally final -e also disappears completely, 
and without leaving any trg.ce of its influence upon the 
yow^l of the preceding syllable. The chief instances are : 
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1) the vocative sing. masc. of the o-stems, d5m (238), 
ef. Gr. Xoye; 

2) the imperative sing, of strong verbs, like ber (367), 
of. Gr. <f>ep€\ 

3) the Sd sing. pret. of strong verbs, like bser (367), 
wdt (420), of. Gr. olSe. 

e before any consonant that was retained in Ger- 
manic was changed, probably in the Germ, period, to i 
(45. 2, note 1), and its subsequent history is that of the 
latter sound. 

132. Original i and u were uniformly preserved in 
Primitive OE. To these were added a secondary i and 
u, arising partly through a change of quality (such as 
that which led to the development of i from e before 
consonants, 131), and in part produced by a shorten- 
ing of the final long vowels, £, 6 ; or, in the case of u, 
by a vocalization of w. These various i's and di's 
of Primitive OE. were all subject to the same rules of 
syncopation, irrespective of their origin, syncope being 
determined partly by the quantity of the radical syl- 
lable (when the word was originally dissyllabic) and 
partly by the number of syllables contained in the word. 
The cases may be classified as follows : 

133. Primitive OE. i is preserved after a short radical 
syllable, first as i, and afterwards as e (44) ; it dis- 
appears after a long radical syllable, and as the final of 
polysyllables. 

a) Original i, e,g. in the nom. ace. sing, of the i-stems 
(cf. Gr. iroXv^, -vv) : of short stems, the noun wini, wine 
(262), adj. bryci, bryce (302) ; of long stems, the noun 
wyrm (266). Other cases of apocope are : the dat. loc. 
sing, of consonant stems, like f<6t, from *f6ti (281; cf. 
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Gr. irohi); among polysyllables hT6tfOT (289), gruman, 
heortan, tungan (276) ; datives plur. like 9s§m, tws&m, 
basic forms *>aimiz, etc.; comparative adverbs like 
l^ngr (323), basic form ^langiz (cf. Lat. magris, and for 
the loss of the z see 182). Of the verbs: the 1st sing, 
iud. of the verbs in -mi (426), eom, am, d6m, do; and 
the 2d and 3d sing, and 3d plur. ind. of all verbs, as, 
for example, 2d sing, hilpis, -es(t), 3d sing. hUp(e)9)r, 3d 
plur. helpa9, their basic forms ending in -izi, -iari, -qntfi 
(cf. Skr. bh^b-asi, -ati, -anti, from ^bher, bear). 

b) Primitive OE. i from original e, e.g. in the nom. 
plur. of consonant stems, like f^t, m^s (281), from 
♦ftftiz, *f6tez, etc. (cf. Gr. ttoSc?) ; so also in the poly- 
syllables gruman, tungran (276), as well as in the short 
stems hnyte, nut, styde, post (282). Finally, in the 
nom. ace. sing, of the neuter es-stems: short stems, 
b^re, sigre (Goth, bariz-, sigis) ; long stems, Ps. North. 
cself, calf^ North, l^mb, lamb^ etc. (288 ff.). 

(?) Primitive OE. i from t)riginal f no doubt existed 
in the imp. sing, of verbs with thematic jo (372; 398. 1; 
cf. Goth, hafei, nasei, siSkei, etc.): with short stem, 
h^fe, n^re, etc. (367; 409) ; with loug stem, s^c, hfer, etc. 
(409). The i has regularly disappeared in the nom. sing, 
of the long id-stems, like b^nd (257 ff.). Every other 
final Germanic i is preserved in OE., even after a long 
syllable, in the form of i, e : thus, for example, in the 
3d sing. pret. opt. of strong verbs like hulpe (basic form 
*hulpi, Goth, hulpi); or in the instr. loc. sing, of the 
o-stems like ddme, older ddmi (from * d6ml, cf. Gr. ixeZ)* 
Yet, in the so-called dative hdm (237. note 2), we per- 
haps have the regularly developed local case of a long 
o-stem, the -i, -e of the other forms being then due to 
analogy of the short stems. 
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Note 1. Exceptions to the rules for syncope are presented by the 
adverb b^t, better (Groth. bails), for which we should expect *b^te; 
and by the adverb ymbe (also ymb), with the e preserved. 

Note 2. Even when the i is lost, there is 1-umlaut of the stem- 
syllable which immediately preceded. The only exceptions are the 
verbal forms eom, d6m, pi. d69 (for *d6n91). 

134. Primitive OE. u is retained in dissyllabic words 
after a short stem, as -u, -o, but disappears after a long 
stem. 

a) Germ, u, e.g. in the nom. ace. sing, of the u-stems : 
in the short-stemmed nouns, masc. sunu, fem. duru, 
neut. feolu (270; 274 ff.), adj. cucu (303) ; in the long- 
stemmed nouns, masc. feld, fem. hgnd (272; 274), adj. 
heard (303. note). Of all these the basic forms end in 
-uz, -u(m) ; cf. Goth, sunus, -u, filu, etc. 

b) Primitive OE. u from Germ. 6, when the latter is 
equivalent to original ^, e.g. in the nom. sing. fem. of the 
li-stems : thus in the short-stemmed griefu, adj. hwatu, 
in the long-stemmed dr, gr^d (252; 293; cf. Gr. x^P^ 
etc.) ; or in the nom. ace. plur. neut. of the o-stems, as 
in the short-stemmed noun fatu, adj. hwatu, the long- 
syUabled noun word, adj. g6d (238; 293). 

(?) Primitive OE. u from Germ. 6, when the latter is 
equivalent to original 6, appeared in the 1st sing. pres. 
ind. of the verb, and there became permanent, even after 
long stems : thus beoru, f aru, but also helpu, bindu. 
This u has, however, been almost completely displaced 
in West Saxon by the optative termination -e (355), 

Note. The J which originally preceded (45. 8) does not prevent the 
apocope (cf. 130. note); hence sibb (257), cynn (246), etc., from 
*8lbb(J)u, *cynii(J)ii. For the effect of a preceding i (45.8) see 
135. 2, 3. 

d) Primitive OE. u from vocalized w (137 ; 174. 2) : 
e.ff, nom. bearu, bealu (249), beadu (260), gearu (300); 
long-stemmed ms^d, l£§s (260). 
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135. In trisyllabic and polysyllabic words, the treat- 
ment of the final u is variable. It is regularly cast off 
in trisyllabic words having the radical and the middle 
syllable both short, but is retained after a long radical 
and short middle syllable. After a long syllable it 
appears to be regularly lost. The principal cases are 
the following : 

1) Feminines of the a-declension : short stems, like 
firen, from ^firinu, Goth, fairina, or tigrol, from Lat. 
tegrula, etc. ; of the long stems, the abstract nouns with 
the termination -tFu, Goth, -ijia, like str^ngr^u (255. 3). 
The abstract nouns in -ungr, on the other hand, always 
lose the u without regard to their quantity : mgnung, 
warning^ l^asungr, leasing^ etc. (254. 2). 

Note. The original id-stems have conformed to the type of the 
long stems : hyrnetu, lelfetu, liegetu (258. note 1). 

2) The nom. ace. plur. of neuters of the o-declension : 
short stems like reced, werod, long stems like nletenu, 
h^afodu (243. 1; cf. also 144. 5), and especially the 
stem in -lo (45. 8), like r^cu, from *riciu, basic form 
*rfki5 (246). 

3) The nom. sing. fem. and nom. plur. neut. of adjec- 
tives: short stems like mlcel, m^nigT) varying with 
micelu, mgiiigru: long stems like hdligu (296. note 2; cf. 
144. 5), particularly those in -io, like grr^nu (298), from 
^grdnlu. 

136. The vowels of other final syllables than those 
already instanced do not undergo apocope in OE, In 
particular, all vowels are retained which are still pro- 
tected in OE. by a final consonant, e.^., the u, o in the 
3d plur. pret. of verbs like hulpun, n^redun, 4>n (364). 
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C; Further Changes of Final Sounds In Consequence of 
Apocope. 

137. When w becomes final after consonants and short 
vowels, it is vocalized to u, o ; after long vowels and 
diphthongs it either remains unchanged or is lost 
altogether. For details see 134. d ; 174. 

138. If a mute followed by a liquid or nasal becomes 
final, the liquid or nasal fixlls under the operation of a 
universal phonetic law, according to which it assumes 
vocalic character ; that is, acquires the power, peculiar 
to the vowels, of forming a syllable. This applies, for 
example, to the r, 1, n, m in Goth, akrs, fugr^s, taikns, 
ja2Lipm» (Braune, Goth. Gr. 27). In OE. these vocalic 
liquids and nasals often generate before them an auxiliary 
vowel. Thus the Gothic forms already cited become in 
OE. secer, fugrol, tdcen, m^9um. The following are 
the special rules which apply to these phenomena : 

139. Such an auxiliary vowel occurs with most 

frequency before r. The vowel is regularly e when 

the preceding syllable contains a palatal vowel, but is 

generally o, in the oldest texts and in the dialects u, 

less frequently, and usually in the later documents, e, 

when the preceding vowel is guttural; e.g.^ winter, 

fingrer, faegrer, aecer, ceaster (from *c8ester, 75. l), but 

dtor, f^dor, hlditor, cldstor ; cf . Goth, wintrus, figgrs, 

fagrrS) etc. 

Note. Only in the oldest texts, like the Epinal Ms., does the p often 
remain unchanged * &tr, spaldr, cefr, along with ledlr, mapuldur, etc. 

140. Vocalic 1 often remains unchanged, especially 
after dentals : ns§dl, needle ; spdtl, spittle ; setl, %ettle ; 
hdsl, hou9el; eaxl, shoulder; nsegrl) nail^ etc. ; yet e is 
sometimes found after a palatal vowel, as well as u, o 
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after a guttural, the law for their occurrence having 
not yet been discovered: aeppel^ apple; tempel, temple; 
tvLsol^fawlj etc. 

141. Vocalic n usually remains unchanged after a 
short syllable: hraefn, raven; stefn, voice; regn, rain; 
Vegn, thane; wsegn, wain^ though -en is sometimes 
found. After a long syllable -en predominates, e,ff. in 
tdcen, token; Macen, beacon; wsfepen, weapon. Still 
more rare is -in, as in fraegin, tfegin. North, has -un, 
-on : Mcun, tllcon. 

142. Vocalic m usually remains without change : 
9rosm, vapor; b6sni, bosom; fseVm, embrace; botm, 
bottom; W6&stm, growth; yet ws6stem, etc., are found, 
and ni^9um, jewels is the usual form. 

D) Syncope of Middle Vowels. 

143. By middle vowels we understand the vowels of 
those syllables which lie between the stem and the final 
syllable of polysyllabic words. 

The middle vowels of Germanic are frequently synco- 
pated in OE. Their retention or elision depends, how- 
ever (like the treatment of original final vowels), in 
part on the quantity of the preceding radical syllable, 
in part on the number of middle vowels which the word 
originally contained. 

144. a) Every middle vowel of a trisyllabic word, 
when originally short, and not rendered long by posi- 
tion, is syncopated after a long radical syllable ; after a 
short radical syDable this syncopation does not take 
place : cf. forms like gen. ^Vles, ^ng^les, defies, 69res, 
^wres, llgrnes, htof des, from ^9el, ^ngrel, d^of ol, 69er, 
^wer, dgen, h^afod, with such as sta9oles, rodores, 
eotones, uacodes, etc. 
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5) In the oldest texts the trisyllabic forms of the 
nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. plur. neut. are exempt 
from the operation of syncope : thus adj. Idelii, ^owem 
(296. note 1), subst. wolcenu, nfetenu, h^afodu (243. l), 
along with idle, ^owre^ wolcna, h^afdes, etc. This 
rule does not apply, however, to the feminines ending 
in -fJu (255. 3), which come under the principle laid 
down in a. 

c) Notwithstanding the short radical syllable, the 
following words regularly exhibit syncope: yfel, evil; 
lytel, little; micel, mickle^ gen. yfles, l^es, micles; 
but yfeln, l^lu, micelu, in accordance with b. 

Note 1. This older principle of syncopation is often violated in later 
documents through the influence of analogy. Hence middle vowels 
after a long radical syllable are frequently restored, in imitation of the 
dissyllabic forms of the same word : thus ^eles, d^ofoles, to agree 
with the nominatives ^9el, d^ofol, etc. Especially is this the case in 
the past part, of strong verbs (gebundne, geholpne, later -^ne) and 
the adjectives terminating in -ig (h^llges, etc., for older h^ges). 
More rarely do short stems conform to the example of the long ; the 
exceptions are chiefly foimd among the adjectives (293. a) in the 
r-cases (hwaetre, gen. dat sing. fem. ; bw»tra, gen. plur.), in the ace. 
sing. masc. (hwsetne), and usuaUy in the comparative (gl»dra^ 
liw»tra, etc., 307). 

NoTB 2. Where mute + liquid or nasal precedes the middle vowel, 
there is considerable irregularity as regards syncopation : ^fkide and 
^fkiede, etc. ; see in particular 405. 5, 

145. A vowel long by position is usually protected 
against the operation of syncope. So, for ^xample, 
adjectives in -isc, like m^nnisc, together with their de- 
rivatives, remain unchanged even in their trisyllabic 
forms ; the majority of superlatives, like ieldesta, 309 ff. 
(but always hiehsta, nfehsta) ; substantives like hser- 
fest, eomest ; all with liquid or nasal + consonant* like 
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fsereld, fd§tels; together with all those in which the 
middle vowel is followed by a geminated consonant, 
e.g.^ forms like c^ndelle, byrVenne (258), and the de- 
rivatives in -^ttan, like roccettan, etc. (403. note 2), 
even when the tt is simplifie.d. In LWS. syncope is 
.more frequent (225. 4). 

146. Middle vowels which were originally long are 
sometimes syncopated in an open syllable, when pre- 
ceded by a long radical syllable ; in such cases the vowel 
had probably become short in Primitive OE. Here 
belong the adjectives in -ig from -ig, the adjectives de- 
noting material in -en from -In (296), besides the "gen. 
plur. of weak nouns ending in -na or -ena (276. note 1). . 

147. When the same word contained two middle 
vowels, that is, was originally tetrasyllable, the second 
is always syncopated without regard to the quantity of 
the radical syllable, provided it was originally short, and 
has not been rendered long by position ; such are accusa- 
tives like idelne, dleg^olne ; eatolne, swicolne; ^werne, 
uncerne ; fsegrerne ; d^enne, h^ligrne, etc. ; or gen. dat. 
sing. fem. and gen plur. like Idelre, -ra ; swicolre, -ra, 
etc. 

148. Under this head must also be included the treat- 
ment of words which have developed auxiliary vowels 
according to 138 £f. If the radical syllable is long, this 
auxiliary vowel is lost when a termination is added; 
thus we. have wintres, fingres, temples, tdcnes, mdV- 
mes, but winter, fingrer, tempel, tdcen, md.STum. After 
a short radical syllable the vowel occurs more frequently, 
at least before r; e.g.^ faeger, weder, wseter, have usually 
gen. fsegreres, wederes, waeteres, etc., though the older 
forms, such as waetres, do now and then occur. 
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I 

149. The elision of a vowel often takes place in OE, 
in syllables which have become final by the loss of an 
original vowel termination. Especially important in 
this connection are the rules for the 2d and 3d sing, 
pres. ind. of verbs, for which see 359. 



C. The Chief Dialectal Variations. 

150. The vowel scheme of the OE. dialects, exclusive 
of West Saxon, exhibits the following general peculi- 
arities : 

1) In place of the West Saxon sfe = Germ. ^, West 
Germ, d (57 ff.), stands the vowel 6 : str^t, rM, sl^pan; 
with i-umlaut,m6rslan, etc. 

2) The WS. ie, le (41) is wanting, and hence the 
same is true of the unstable i, y (22 ; 31) ; what equiva- 
lents represent them will be shown in the course of the 
following paragraphs. 

3) The sounds ea, eo (io), as well as their correspond- 
ing long diphthongs, are not so accurately discriminated 
as in WS. In Northumbrian especiMly there is great 
confusion between ea and eo (but cf. I60. 3) : eordian, 
beorn, for eardian, beam, and ear9e, earre, for eorfJe, 
eorre, etc. Kentish has a preference for la and io, the 
former standing as well for WS. ea as for eo. 

4) The sound oe is of more extensive occurrence. 
Northumbrian has it throughout (even where it is short, 
oele, doehter, oexen, 93) j the long sound at least occurs 
in the Psalter: ddeman, bcfee, speed (27;.94), while Kush- 
worth varies between 6 and cfe. 

a, 8B. . 

151. 1) For WS. SB (49) Kent, and Ps. have e: deg, 
brec, set, etc. In the Kentish glosses the long sfe-sound 
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is also uniformly represented by ^, even when the former 
is derived from ai : d^lan, 4nig^ m6st = WS. Ps. North. 
d9§lan, s^nigTi ms&st. 

Note. It is probable that the sb of the Ps. always denotes the long 
vowel. It is always, as in WS., the 1-umlaut of Prim. OE. & from al 
(90) ; or prolongation of 8b, as in ffcet, hw»t (122) ; or 1-umlaut of 
lengthened a, as in seldra, hseldran (159. 2), nseht, neehtig (162) ; 
or palatal umlaut of ea, as in gesseh, dsegas, etc. 

2) For WS. a in an open syllable (50) the Ps. and 
North, often have the ea resulting from u- and o-umlaut 
(160). 

3) There is no breaking of a to ea before 1 -f- consonant 
in the Psalter and North., and only traces of it in 
Rushw.^ The same is also true before r -{- consonant 
in North, and Mercian. The place of ea is occupied by 
lengthened a (158). 

e, 6. 

152. The occurrence of the older e (19. 1) is limited 
by the more frequent u- and o-umlaut in the Ps. and 
North. (160) ; the e, which in the other dialects is um- 
laut of o, is wanting in North. (93 ; 150. 4). In its stead 
occurs an e which, on the whole, is foreign to WS. : 

a) for WS. ie from palatal + e (157. .2) ; 

b) for WS. le when 1-umlaut of ea (159) ; for ae as a 
substitute for this e, see 1^59. 2 ; 

e) as palatal umlaut of eo (164). 

. 153. Long 6 corresponds to WS. 4 only in the cases 
contained under 21. l, 3 (but occasionally in Merc, to 
the € described in 21. 2). It is likewise 

a) the representative of WS. 8§ from Germ. 6 (150. l); 

b) the representative of WS. fife from ai (151. i) ; 
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e) f-nmlant of te (159. 3) ; 

d) palatal umlaut of ^a (163) and ^o (165). 



154. A distinctive characteristic of Kentish is the sub- 
stitution of e, ^, for y, f : embe, desigTi eppan, gelden, 
ont^nan, br^c9, for WS. ymbe, dysig, yppan, gylden, 
ont:fiian3 hrfctf. 

NoTB. Contrariwise, Kent, y, f, takes the place of e, ^ : cyrran, 
^t^y I^ce, l^ssa, for cerran, m^gV, l^ce, l^ssa (151. 1), WS. 
cierran, msegV, Itl&ce, Ififessa. 

Diphthonffs. 

155. With regard to the diphthongs of the dialects, 
the following facts remain to be noted in addition to 
the statement made in 150. 3 : 

1) The lack of an 1-umlaut of eo, 6o (159. 4). 

2) The regular transformation of eo, 6o by palatal 
umlaut in Ps. and North. (161 ff.). 

3) Northumbrian also possesses the diphthong ei: 
seista, sixth ; neista, next ; heista, highest (also sesta, 
n^sta, h^sta) ; cei^a, call, etc., and exhibits ai for sb : 
fraigna, cnaihtas, for frsegna, cnsehtas. 

Note. For Kent, diphthongs whose second element is -i from -g, 
see 214. 2. 

Inflttence of w (71-73). 

156. 1) In the North, .dialect w often changes a fol- 
lowing e, and even at times an ae, into ce ; and in like 
manner an 6 into ds : 

a) older e : woegr, swoefn, woel = WS. wegr, swefn, 
wel; 
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b) umlaut e (or ^): cuoellan, tuoelf, woendan = WS. 
civilian, tu^lf , w^ndan ; 

(?) ^ ( = WS. 8§, 150. 1): huoer, woede, woepen = WS. 
hw£§r, ws^de, ws§pen ; lengthened e in woe = WS. we ; 

d) 86 in cwoefy, hwoetFre = WS. cwaefJ, hwselFre. 

2) weo usually becomes North, wo : wor9a, worfJia, 
worfy, worpa, sword = WS. weorfJan, weorDTian,. 
weor^f, weorpan, sweord ; but likewise cwofJa, wosa 
= WS. cweVan, wesan, from * cweo9an, * weosan (160). 

3) In a similar manner wea (160. 3) often becomes 
wa in North., but sometimes wae : waras, wseras, pi. of 
waer, man^ WS. weras, Ps. weOras ; wala, wsela, riches^ 
WS. Kent. Ps. weola; probably also tud (beside tuia), 
doubt. 

4) In North, and Ps. wio, after becoming wu (71), 
experiences i-umlaut, and becomes, in contradistinction 
to the WS., wy in the words wyrflfe, worthy wyrsa, worse^ 
wyrresta, worsts and in such derivatives as wyrsian, 
worsen. For WS. wuduwe, widowy Ps. has widwe, 
North, widua. 

5) The combinations fow and ^ow are frequently 
simplified in North, to iw (Iv, iu) and ew (ev, eu) : 
iwih (ivih, iuh), iwer (Iver, iur), beside low, fowiR, 
fowh (cf. 332, note 8; 335); grltriwe, /aiYAfuZ, gitriwia, 
trusty beside gritrewia, gritr^owia, gitrlowia (Rush.^ 
gritriowia, gritr^owia, gitreuwia) ; triwl^as, faithless^ 
beside trewuf sest, faithful ; fewer, f euer, four^ beside 
flower; preterits like heu, speua, blew(u), beside 
cn^aw, s^aw (396. note 5) ; on the other hand, generally 
hr^ownis, hr^owsia, etc. So, likewise, we frequently 
have iw, ew for the fow, ^ow from original iw, ew : 

. niwe, new; niwian, renew (but nlowe, R.^) ; hiuia, color; 
liiu, hiw, fomij 9iwa, 9iva, Viven, maid-servant (9iowa, 
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R.2), etc. ; cf. also the inflection of cn^ow, tr^ow, ff^ow 
(250. 2) ; likewise Me, from ewde, WS. 6owde, R.^ ^ode 
(73. note 1; 174. 3). 

Note 1. It is doubtful whether these Iw, ew are the graphic repre- 
sentatiyes of iuw, euw, or whether we are to suppose that there has 
been an actual change to iw, 6w. 

Note 2. Ps. also has forms like trew, gen. plur. tr^ (250. 1), 
beside the regular hioiir, niowe (n^we). 

6) The development of u, o, before w after a short 
vowel, does not usually take place in the Ps. and North. ; 
cf. the inflection of tr^o, cn^o, etc. (250). 

Influence of a Preceding Palatal (74-76), 

157. 1) u is not changed in the Ps. : thus (gr)iungr9 
(g)iu^u9, not geong, greoguDT ; North, giung and ging, 
grigo9 (cf. also gind and geond). Contrariwise, Kent. 
North, geoc, gioc remains, and in North, g^omrian, as 
opposed to the g^amrian of the Ps. 

2) e, 6, are not diphthongized: g^t, geldan, gelp, 
sceld = WS. gfet, gieldan, etc. (for geofan, geotan, 
North, g^ona = WS. griefan, gietan, gfena, see 160) ; 
g^r, g^fon, g^ton, sc^p (North, also sclp) = WS. g^ar, 
g^afon, etc., according to 15a 1. 

3) There is likewise no change of e (= WS. ae) to ea 
in Kentish and Ps. : gef, get, cester, seel, scet = WS, 
geaf, ceaster, etc. In North, ea appears somewhat 
irregularly : geaf, ceaster, sceal, beside gset, scael, etc. 

4) Unknown to the other dialects is the diphthongi- 
zation in North. geQuga, go (for ggngan). Before gutr 
tural vowels e likewise follows sc more frequently in 
North, than in the other dialects : sc^adan, sce^mu, etc. 

The Breakings (77--84). 
15a 1) Instead of ea before a consonant, North, and 
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Merc, frequently have a: Snu, wfirp, wfo9, for and 
beside eajrm, etc. 

2) The breaking of a to ea before 1 + consonant is 
unknown in the Psalter and Nortli. (but not in Kentish), 
being replaced by a: all, f3.11an, haldan, sfilt; an 
exception is North, sealla = WS. siellan (80. note 2). 
Rushworth^ varies between a and ea. For the umlaut 
forms e and se see 159. 

3) Every breaking before h, as well as before a con- 
sonant combination whose second element is a palatal 
(gr, c, h), is transformed in Ps. and North. Merc, by 
palatal umlaut (I6i). 

The Umlauts (85-109). 
159. 1' umlaut. The i-umlauts of the diphthongs 
exhibit the widest variations from the West Saxon 
forms : 

1) i-umlaut of ea before r is without exception e: 
erfe, derne, erm^u, ferd = WS. ierfe (irfe, yrfe), etc.; 
so also sc^ppan, g^t = WS. scieppan, giest (Kent. 61. 
have an exceptional hlihan). 

2) As WS. ea before 1 is represented in Ps. and 
North, by fi (158. 2), the umlaut of the latter is not ^, 
but se: seldu, seldra, mieltan; similarly before 11: 
wselle beside w^lle, well (WS. wiella). Here also 
Kentish has e: ^Idu, ^Idra, f^lDT (from feallan). 

3) i-umlaut of ^a is ^: h^ran, gel^fan, u^d, l^g, 
c^gan, etc. However, Rushworth and Kent. Gl. have 
sometimes f : c:fpan, etc., but Kent. Gl. afllgau. 

4) io, eo is always free from umlaut : eorre, heorde 
(but dfirraii); so also io, €o : tr^owe, 9^ostru, str^onan 
(but Ps. onsien, countenance). 

5) For the umlauts of ea, eo before palatals see 161. 
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160. U- and o^mlaut are often preserved, where they 
have been lost in WS. (e.ff.^ in forms like North, ionna, 
within; ionnaQT, viscera; bihionda, bihianda, behind). 

In particular, 

1) the interchange of umlauted and primary vowels 
is often retained in inflectional forms ; cf . Ps. f et, plur. 
f eatu, dat. featuiu ; get^ gen. plur. geata, ; or, in the 
verb, beoru, bires, biretjf, beoraSf *, so in North. (370) ; 

2) the o-umlaut extends also to the older a in the Ps. 
(but not in Kent. North.) ; cf. gret, gen. plur. geata ; 
fearan, hlea^fan (galan is an exception) ; verbs of the 
2d wk. conjugation, like gleadian, g:e9eafian, etc. 

3) The North, form of the o-umlaut of e is ea: 
beara, bear; eata, eat; weala, riches; wearas, men^ 
etc. (hence forms like wala, waras, 156. 3) ; more rarely 
eo : eota, etc. 

. Note 1. These umlauts are most faithfully preserved in the Ps. ; 
in North, there has been much levelling under the inflectional forms 
without umlaut. 

Note 2. As there is no o-umlaut of a either in North, or WS. (fara, 
hlaVa, geVafia, etc.), geadria and sceaca are to be referred to 
157. 3. 

161. Palatal umlaut. The development of this umlaut 
forms one of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
Ps. and North. Its chief effects are as follows : 

162. 1) In the Ps. and North., and for the most part 
in Rush.^ ea becomes ae (in the Ps. se, 151. note) before 
h, lit, X (=hs, 221. 2): gesseh, ge^seht, maehte, ssex, 
wdDX, waexan = WS. geseah, geVeaht, etc. Usually 
also in the Ps. before s and c, where the North, has a : 
Ps. maegun, daegas, cwaecian, draeca (together with 
isolated forms like dagum, sagas, draca, hracan and 
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hreaean, Zeuner, p. 84 ff.)» for *meagun, ^deagas, etc. 
(160), North, masran ; for dagas, cwacian, etc., cf. 160. 2. 
Rush.^ has here and there ea, as in geseah. 

i-umlaut of this 8b does not occur : maelit, gen. dat. 
maehte, adj. maehtigr, nseht, etc. 

NoTX 1. The Kentish monuments usually haye ea before h, and a 
before g, c ; i-umlaut m hlihan, Kent. Gl. 

Note 2. Forms like the preterits r^hte, w^hte, for and beside 
r»bte, w»bte, WS. reahte, weabte, etc., are due to the analogy of 
^ in the preterits r^ean, w^ccan, etc. (407. note 3). So also impera- 
tiyes like North. skAh, 9w&h (374), are assimilated to the contract 
forms of the present, sld, 9w6. 

2) Before re, rg the Ps. has e for ea, while North, 
has either e or ae: ere, ark; bergr, swine; herg, grove; 
WS. eare, bearer, etc. (North, also aerc, etc.). Its -um- 
laut is e : wergran, curse. 

163. In the Ps. North, and Merc, ^a becomes 6 be- 
fore b, g, e: h^h, n^h; pret. t6h, h^g^ l^e; b^con, 
beacon = WS. b^ab, etc. Kentish, on the other hand, 
has retained the to (yet we meet in the Kent. Gl. with 
nib = WS. ntob). 

164. 1) In the Ps. and North., eo becomes e before b 
and re, rsr, rb: feb, the imper. greseb, rebt, cnebt (83), 
lebt, liffht (64) ; were, bergan, 9werb, berbt = WS. and 
Rush.^ feob, geseob, etc. (but Rush.^ rebt, cnebt, were, 
etc.). The i-umlaut of this e is (likewise in Merc.) 1: 
ribtan, libtan {illuminate)^ birbtan, Ps. and Merc, wir- 
ean (North, wyrca, 407). WS. 1o becomes Ps. North, i. 

2) Before c and g there is fluctuation: s§rendreca, 
wegas, along with rare weosras, Ps.; on the other hand 
(after words like beoran), spreocan, breoean, etc., along 
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with sprecan, which is rare. North, only breca, spreca, 
wegas, etc. 

165. In the Ps. and North. 60 becomes 6 before h, (c), 
g: t^h, fl^h imp., fL€ga,n,fL6ge^fly^ l^sran =s WS. and 
Rush.^ ttoh, fltoh, etc. Ep. and Kent. Gl. have pre- 
served the eo, io intact^ 

NoTB. We may perhaps detect traces of i as i-umlaut in Ps. tiff, 
draws, Lin(L and Kent. 61. fli9, from *t6MfS, *n4M9, yet we have 
also Ps. fligtt, Ugende, North, llht, easy and light, apparently without 
umlaut 

Contractions (110-119). 

166. 1) West Germ, a + o (= later a) results in 
North, ^li sU{n)j tfvr^{n) = WS. Kent. Merc, sl^an, 
DTw^an ; but a + u gives ^a as in WS. ; thus ^a, t^ar, 
from *ahu, *tahur. 

2) West Germ, e + a (from o) usually becomes ^a in 
the Ps. and North.: sreston, srefton. So likewise e, 
6 from eo, 60 before h : f6as, plur. of f eh, Lind., fl^an, 
Jlee^ t^an, draw^ from *fehas, ^fl^han, *t^han (164 ff.); 
but pres. participle fl^onde, Ps., 1st sing, fl^om, from 
*fl6hu(m). 

3) West Germ. I + a (from o) gives ^a in Ps. : fr^a, 
free^ beside fr^o ; North, frfo, fr^. On the other hand, 
the pres. part, friond, friend, uniformly has io, 60. 

4) West Germ, i + a (from o) generally remains la 
(perhaps in some cases still uncontracted and dissylla- 
bic) : bfan, bees (but biobread), flan, hate (pret. fiode, 
according to the 2d weak conjugation), but also wr^an, 
Ps. ; North, bia, fia, wria. 

5) Especially to be noticed are the contractions 
which take place in the Ps. and North, after the loss of 
a medial h, in cases where WS. and Kent, retain the li 
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and syncopate the vowel (222). This takes place more 
particularly in the inflection of contract verbs (374), 
e,g.^ slst, si?F, from *sihist, *sihi?F = WS. siehst, sieh9; 
cf. also forms like Ps. h^ane, the ace. sing. masc. of h^h, 
from *h6hona, North, h^anis, height^ from *h^honis, 
equivalent to WS. h^anne, h^annis, from h^ahne, 
htohnis (222. 2) ; finally, comp. h^ra, sup. h^sta, n^sta 
(North, also heista, neista), from *h^hira, *li^hista, 
etc., WS. hferra (from hfehra, 222. 2), hfehsta, niehsta. 

Quantity (120-125). 

168. Almost all the cases of prolongation observed 
in WS. occur also in the other dialects. The prolonga- 
tions before liquid or nasal + consonant ai'« least open 
to question, since the proof of length is derived not 
only from the use of accents, but also from the influence 
exerted upon the quality of the vowel ; cf. in particular 
the S as 1-umlaut of a before 1 + consonant (159. 2), or 
as palatal umlaut of ea (162). 
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PART ll.-THE CONSONANTS. 



Survey of the Old Engrlish Gonsoneuits. 

169. The consonant-signs of OE. are those of the 
Latin alphabet, with the addition of the letters tf and p^ 
and of a special character for w. Many of these letters 
are, however, employed with a twofold value, as the 
number of characters was not suflScient to express with 
accuracy the distinctions current in the spoken lan- 
guage. The inexactness here noted is probably to be 
referred to the lack of uniformity in the pronunciation 
of the Latin letters. 

170. The following table contains the OE. consonants, 
arranged according to their phonetic relations : 



Labiai.8. Dentals. Pai.atal8. Guttubals. 
f Semi-Yowels • • • • w — g! W 

Consonants 1 



SoNOBons J T . . ,„ _ - 

J •< Liiquiag ••••••• — r, 1 



V Nasals • • m n n' n 

iSurd . • p t o' 6 

Sonant, b d s/ c 



Consonants [ SBirants i ^"*^ . . f V (» « h' h. 

^ 1 Sonant. f(u,b) IT (» gf g 

Accordingly, a double or triple pronunciation of the 
following letters is here assumed : 

i) of f , ?F, f, as surd and as sonant spirant ; 

2) of b, as sonant stop and sonant spirant ; 

3) of g, as semi-vowel, sonant stop, and sonant spirant; 

4) of n, as dental, palatal, and guttural nasal ; 
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5) of all the letters standing for the so-called gut^ 
turals, these having also a palatal pronunciation ; such 
palatal pronunciation is indicated above by the addition 
of ' to the usual letter. 



A. SONOROUS CONSONANTS. 

1) The Semi-Bowels. 

w. 

171. TT, here substituted for the Runic character w^n, 
the usual symbol employed in the manuscripts, repre- 
sents the sound of English w; or, in other words, w is 
a u discharging the function of a consonant. 

Note 1. In the oldest texts the w^n is not yet employed, uu being 
generally used to denote the sound in question : uuer, uueg, uurot, 
claaue, suualuue, etc. ; sometimes simple u, the latter being especially 
common in North. : uer, uoeg, sualue ; otherwise the employment of 
u for w is chiefly limited to the combinations described in 172. 3. At 
times we even find wu, like North, 'wuriotto for fVTioto, etc. 

Note 2. German editors and grammarians often follow the example 
of Grimm in representing the Runic sign w4n. by v. This is objec- 
tionable, because it thus becomes impossible to discriminate between 
i¥ and the labio-dental spirant v (194) j yet w sometimes = Lat. v. 

172. w occurs initially 

1) before all vowels: wdt, wot; wer, man; wine, 
friend ; word, word ; wund, wound ; wyrd, fate ; 

2) in the combinations wr, wl : -writan, write ; wrdt, 
elephants trunk ; wlitan, see ; wlQnc, proud^ etc. ; 

3) in the combinations cw, hw, dw, Sfw, tw, sw: 
cwe9an, say; hwd, who; dweorg, dwarf; STw^an, 
wash; twd, two; swefan, 



Note. The loss of an initial w occurs in the negative forms of some 
verbs : n&t, nytan, nysse (420. 1), nyllan (428. note 2), nses, nfi^ron 
(427. 3) ; otherwise only occasionally before u, in uton, for and beside 
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the interjection ivtiton ; cueu, n&uht, betuh, betux, from cwucu, 
n&wuht, betwuli, betwux (71) ; ealneg, ealnig, from ealne iveg ; 
finally, in h6, kow^ t6, two (324. 2), from *hw6, *tw6. In North. 
alBO before ce : ceg, coern, for ivoeg, voay^ cuoern, quern, 

173. Medially^ w holds its place before all vowels 
except u and Prim. OE. i without change: siiwan, 
siiwe, spiwian, spiwode. It disappears before u and i, 
and thus frequently gives rise to contractions : 

1) Before u, as in ^a, OTr^a, cl^a, etc. (Ill ff.), or 
r^on from r^owun (396). However, w is sometimes 
restored before u, following the analogy of other forms, 
as in clilwu, siLwun, r^owun, s^owun, etc. 

2) Before i, in words like sfe, law^ safe, «ea, hrs^, corpse^ 
for *tfi, *slli, *hriU, from the stems aiwi-, saiwi-, 
hraiwi-; after consonants, especially in certain forms 
of weak verbs in -rw and -Iw, as in 8d sing. pres. giere^F, 
wiele9, pret. grierede, wielede, from *gapwi8, * walwis, 
*garwida, *walwida (408.1); cf. also pyle, jt?i7Zow, from 
Lat. pulviuum. But in these cases w is often restored 
from other inflectional forms, in which i is replaced in 
the termination by j, or some other vowel : sfew, hrs§w, 
gierweV, etc. 

NoTB 1. EcthlipBis of 'w before original i (405. 5) appears not to 
belong to OE. in all cases, but sometimes to Primitive Germanic. 
These cases are not all equally clear; for fi&, ssb, etc., compare, for 
example, 174. note 2. The w is retained in cases like 6owic, 332 (but 
North, iuh, beside luih). 

Note 2. Conversely, w is sometimes inserted to prevent the hiatus 
which would otherwise result between u and a following inflectional 
vowel : r6h, gen. rAwes (for Hi-es, 295. note 1), though this might 
be grammatical change (234). The w of l^wed, from laicus, is 
difficult of explanation. 

Note 3. w is apt to disappear from the initial position of the 
second member of compounds, especially before o, u, as in hldford, 
lord^ ftiUulit, baptism f and proper nouns like Hr6Vulf, f or * hl&fvirordt 
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-ward, flilltmlit (fialwlht, cf. also flilUaii, beildeftillwIaB, fiopcuw), 
Hr6Vwu]f ; cf. also such words at enetere, enitre, i/earling, from 
^nwintre, and perhaps hwflendlic, temporary, for hwfl'wenclllc. 

174. w is originally not allowed to stand as the final 
of a syllable. 

1) After a short vowel it is vocalized, and contrac- 
tion then supervenes : cf . nom. Wo, cn^o, from * 9e-u, 
*cne-u, for *Orewo, *cnewo (according to 113; 130; 
cf . also 73) ; but ?F6ow, on^ow also occur, being formed 
upon the analogy of the inflected forms which have 
medial w. 

2) After consonants it is vocalized to u (o). After a 
short syllable the latter remains as the final of a word: 
cf. the nom. aec. sing, of wo- and wi^tems, like bearu, 
searu, beadu (249; 260), and the adj. gearii (300). 
Likewise in the declension and comparison of adjec- 
tives: cf. ace. gearone, gen. dat. sing. fem. gearore, 
gen. plur. gearora (300), comp. gearora (307), for 
*gearwiie, etc. Analogy often leads to the restora- 
tion of the w in a medial position: cf. preterits like 
hierwde, sierwde, from hierwan, sierwan (408. 1); 
derivatives like nierw9 (255. 3), based upon nearo, 
nearwes, etc. After a long stem w disappears (134. d). 

3) After long vowels and diphthongs there seems to 
be a total disappearance of the w : l^ d, aye (Goth, aiw) ; 
hril, corpse (Goth, hraiw); sail, snow (Goth, snaiws). 
Not infrequently, however, the w of the other forms is 
introduced: hrilw, snilw; this takes place almost in- 
variably after diphthongs, as in gl^aw (63), hrtow (64), 
and in the interior of a word when there is syncope 
of a middle vowel, as in silwle (likewise sllule), from 
sHwol, soul; m^owle (Goth, mawild, 73. notel); in 
derivatives like hr^owsian, rucy from ^ hreu wosdn j 
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especially in inflected forms, as in sp^wJF, cns§w9, from 
sp6wan, cniliiraii ; Is^wde from Is^wan, etc. Neverthe- 
less there occur, especially in North., forms without w, 
like WS. gecnsfe'JF, aetiede, 6orum, North, bil^de, Me, 
set^ade, for geciis^wS', Arnot^;^, aetfewde. North, aet^awde, 
showed^ ^owruin, your^ bels^wde, betrayed^ ^owde, 
floch^ etc. 

NoTB 1. Under these circumstances the manuscripts often substitute 
u for w : s&ule, sndu ; more rarely after diphthongs, as in lat6au, 
hriou of the Kent. Gl. = WS. -t^ow, -hriow. 

Note 2. Perhaps, too, fi&, ssb, hrsfe (173. 2), may be explained by 
this rule. Contrariwise, forms like emkfS fr(»m *cnsbwl9y fede from 
*auwida, l^de from ♦Ifewlda, may fall under the rule of 173. 2. 

Note 3 (on 171-174). For the effect of w^ upon neighboring 
sounds see 71-73; 156. 

Note 4. In certain rather doubtful cases contraction seems to hare 
been substituted for disappearance after a long vowel (112; 118). 

Note 6. For f instead of final w^ see 192. note 4. 

Note 6. The loss of the ^r seems practically complete in WS. 
hi(e)red, Angl. liioTo6.y family y and in the interjection 6al&; 6awl& 
occurs once in Ps. and once in the poetry (Metra, 9. 15), while of the 
simple 6aw but one occurrence has been noted (Boeth. 110). In the 
case of the stem hr^ow- rm, and its derivatives, there is considerable 
fluctuation. In the Cura Fast, we find hr^osaV, br^osunga, weel- 
hrtollce; in the Lindisfarne Gospels hr^onis is frequent, but is 
balanced by the occurrence of such forms as hr^ownis, hr^awnia. 
In the Bushworth Oospels w is regular. 

J. 

175. The manuscripts have no sign appropriated to 
the semi-vowel j (i.e., 1 when consonantal in function), 
but denote it now by the vowel sign i and now by g. 

l) 1 occupies the initial position in foreign words like 
Idliannes, Idd^as; in genuine OE. words it occurs 
rarely, and almost exclusively before u: id, lung (74). 
As a medial it is more common: h^ries, n^rian, etc., 
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though in such instances the i is perhaps to be regarded 
as vocalic, or as standing for ij : h^ri-es, or li^ri-jes 
(cf. 2, below). 

Note. The i of the 2d class of weak verbs (411 ff.) must probably, 
in the great majority of instances, be considered as vocalic, even where 
it is preceded by a short syllable, as in wunian, macian, or f^mlan, 
V^nlan (400. note 2). 

2) g is by far the more usual sign. Initially it appears 
only before 1, e, y, since j unites with any other vowel 
to form one of the diphthongs ie, ea, eo (74) : gif, giet 
(fiT^t)? 8r©) g^ar, geong, etc. (but also gi in griung, etc., 
cf. 1, above). Medially it occurs also before guttural 
vowels: h^rgas, h^rgum, n^rgan. Instead of the simple 
g we often find ig (eg), and before a even ige : h^riges, 
h^gas, h^rigeas, n^rig(e)an ; yet this combination is 
perhaps intended to denote the sounds ij (cf. 1, above). 
As a final, g is. rare, and is only met with after a long 
vowel: ieg^ island; hleg, hay; cleg, imp. call (cf.^also 
24. note). 

176. Germanic j is regularly preserved only when 
initial ; when medial, only occasionally between vowels, 
as in irigea^' Lord (beside fr^a, Goth, frauja) ; frfg©, 
nom. plur. masc. of f r^o, free ; fr^ogan, liberate ; cle- 
gan, caZZ, etc. ; and after a short vowel + consonant 
(i.e., according to 228, after a short vowel + r) : n^rian, 
h^rian, w^riau, h^ries =s Goth, uasjan, hazjan, war- 
jan, harjis. 

177. On the contrary, older medial j is always lost 
after a long closed syllable. This rule applies not only 
to Germ. J, but also to Germ. 1 before a vowel (inter- 
changing with J, according to 45. 8). Whenever this i 
did not become final (130. note) it was changed in 
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Primitive OE. (apj»rently rather late) to j, and thus 
coincided with the older j, and disappeared under the 
same circumstances as the latter. Examples are: 

a) older J in verbs like siellan, scieppan, s^ttan, 
l^gan (400), for *salljan,^skappjan, etc., OS. s^lllan, 
sc^ppian, s^ttian, l^g^ianj for Goth, saljan, etc. (228) ; 
likewise in nouns like s^gr, cynn (246), sibb (257) ; 

b) older i in forms like hierdes, -das, -da, -duin, 
rices, -cu, -ca, -cum (246), b^de, -a^ -um (257) ; and in 
verbs like d6man (403), for * birdies, *rlkies, *bandia, 
^ddmian, etc. 

Note. Unequivocal traces of the former presence of J, i after a 
syllable, are the i-umlaut, the palatalization of preceding gutturals 
(206. 6), and the West Germ, gemination (228). 



2) The Liquids. 
r. 

17a l) The OE. r was probably the cerebral or in- 
verted r still heard in Kent and the western counties of 
England, and common in America. It was pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue strongly recurved and ap- 
proximated to the hard palate, for on this supposition 
alone is it possible to account for the OE. breaking 
before r (79). 

2) r is of frequent occurrence as initial, medial, and 
final ; less frequently is it geminated, as 

a) in feorran, far; Sfirran, remove; steorra, star; 
cierran, turn; cf. Goth, fairra, stairrd, etc. ; 

b) in ierre, angry ; DTyrre, withered; mierran, pre^ 
vent; durran, dare; cf. Goth. *airzeis, J^aursus, mars 
jan, daursan (181. 2) ; 
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c) resulting from syncope, as in waBira, comp. of 
wser, wary^ etc. The r is not subject to gemination 
before j (228). 

179. Medial r often undergoes metathesis : 

1) r preceding a vowel has a tendency to change 
positions with it when the latter is followed by nn or 
by s-combinations : ieoman, run; beoman, hum; buma, 
fountain; hors, horse; iorsc^frog; ierscy fresh; 9erscan, 
thresh; berstan, burst; iierst, time (cf. Goth, rinnan, 
brinnan, etc.) ; before a single s only in gsers, grass; 
before dd in LWS. bird, beside brid(d); North. 9ird(d)a, 
third; before 9 in -feitF for -friOr in proper names like 
Tfdferar, HdnferV, along with Tidfriar, etc. To these 
examples may be added eoruuch, cornuc, crane; and, 
conversely, scruf, beside scurf, scurf. 

Note. Here belong also »ni, house (= Goth. razQ), taaBm, wave 
(ON. brQim), for ^rsBzn, *hrsezn, with assimilation of the spirant z 
to n. for the relation of metathesis to breaking see 79. note 2. 

2) The converse of the metathesis already described 
takes place before ht in the North, frohtian, fear^ 
fryhtUy f riff ht, beside forhtian, fsnrbtii; brebt, bright^ 
and its derivatives, beside berbt. In the other dialects, 
-brebt, -bribt seems to occur only as the second element 
of compound proper nouns, as in Ctolbrebt. 

lao. r is generally stable, whatever its position in 
the word. For syllabic r see 139. Isolated examples of 
ecthlipsis are: specan, sps^c (at first probably Kentish), 
for and beside sprecan, speak^ sprs^e, speech; ps^tig for 
prs^tisr, tricky ; North, wixla, exchangcy beside wrixla; 
Ps. gr^ndebyrdan, ^ndebyrdnis, cf. North, ge^ndebred- 
nian, OE. onbryrdnis, tnbrsrrdan, etc. Assimilation 
of br to 11 in s^lla, for and beside s^lra comp. (312) ; 
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of BT to ss in Is^ssa, simplified in wiersa, wyrsa (312), 
Goth, wairsiza, tfisse pron. (338). In these examples 
r always springs from z (181. 2) ; but cf. also lisses, etc. 
(336), from *iisre8. • 

Note. For the loss of final Germanic z see 182. 

181. OE. r is of twofold origin. It corresponds 

1) to Germ, r, as in rice, rs§dan, bringan, beorgan, 
wer (Goth, reiki, r6dan, briggran, bairgan, wair). 
This r may occur in any part of a word. 

2) to Germ, z, partly retained in Goth, as z, and 
partly represented by s: mdra, greater ; ^are, ear; h^r- 
i9,ik^ praise; n^rian, save (Goth, maiza, ausd, hazjan, 
nasjan). Then especially in grammatical interchange 
with s: c^san, c^as, curon, coren (233 ff.). Likewise 
in the combinations rz, as in ierre, etc. (178. 2, 6), and 
zd: reord, speech; bord, treasure (Goth, razda, buzd). 

182. This r from z is restricted to the medial position, 
for initial z did not exist in Germanic, and originally 
final z is always lost in OE., whether belonging to 
inflectional or derivational forms. Under the head of 
inflectional endings belongs, for example, the Germ, z 
(Goth, s) of the nom. sing., that of many gen. sing, and 
nom. ace. plur., the s of the 2d sing, opt., both pres. 
and pret., that of various pronominal forms, etc.; as 
examples may be cited the nominatives be, hwS (Goth. 
is, bwas), plur. we, ge, tfd (Goth, weis, jus, JhSs) ; the 
datives me, tfe (Goth, mis, fus). To the class of deri- 
vational forms belong especially 

a) the comparative adverbs mil, b^t, l^ng, etc. (323), 
Goth, mais, batis, laggis ; 

b) the nom. sing, of the os-, es-stems (288 ff.), like 
edge, b^re, iQmb, cealf, Goth, sigis, bariz*, etc. 
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Note. Where an OE. r appears in place of an originally final z, it 
is in consequence of a reinsertion from polysyllabic forms ; so in forms 
like sigor, iQmbor, etc., compared with slge, iQmb (289 ff.). 

1. 

183. The OE. 1 must (disregarding possible palatal- 
ization before i, j) have had a twofold pronunciation: 
first, that of an ordinary 1 ; and secondly, a pronuncia- 
tion nearly or quite guttural, wherever it caused break- 
ing of a preceding vowel (80 ff.). Upon what this 
difference of sound depends has as yet not been 
determined; yet it would seem that the phonetic en- 
vironment was not the only factor concerned (note, for 
example, the difference between siellan and t^llan, 
80. note 2; 158.2). 

1 may occur in any part of a word, is frequently gem- 
inated, and often vocalic (140). 

Metathesis of 1 takes place in seld for setl, bold for 
botl, spdld for spiitl (of. 196. 2) ; and likewise in the 
proper names ending in -gUs from -grisl, as well as in 
the suffixes -els from -isl, and -life, -elfe, from -ifli. To 
these may be added occasional did horn Adh disease; 
eealf- for ceafl. Jaw ; and sr^alb- for gtegl, palate. 

3) The Nasals. 
m, n. 

184. m denotes the labial, and n, in conformity with 
Latin usage, not only the dental, but also the guttural 
and palatal nasal, — the latter, however, only when it 
stands immediately before one of the gutturals, c, g. 
m and dental n are found in all positions, are frequently 
geminated, and occasionally vocalic (141 ff.). 
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The occurrence of nasals is subject only to the fol- 
lowing restrictions : 

185. Before the surd spirants f, V, and s, there is a 
loss of m and n, accompanied by a lengthening of the 
preceding vowel; older a, OE. q (65), is thus converted 
into 6 (66). Examples are: 

1) of the loss of m: fff, five^ Goth, fimf ; the adv. 
fikSf te, softly^ comp. s^ft, 323 (OHG. samf to) ; <Ssle, oitsel 
(OHG. amsala) ; 

2) of the loss of n : gds, ffoose^ plur. g6» ; h<Ss, troop ; 
6tfer^ other; tdfT, toothy plur. t^fT; 68% favor ; sitf^ Jour- 
ney; tis, us; hdsl, housel; cdVe, could; xaAtS^ mouth; fst^ 
storm; wf»ca,n^ tuish (Goth, gans, hansa, an]7ar, etc.). 

Note 1. The length of the vowel is established- by occasional gemina- 
tion : Suutanglorum, Cod. Dipl., a.d. 736 ; Cuutferthl, a.d. 765-757 ; 
Cuutfert, A.D. 767; sllth, a.d. 805-831. In later documents accents 
often occur. 

Loss of n in an unstressed syllable occurs in geogutf, youth, dugutf, 
virtue, oroV, breath, for *Jiigun>-, *duguii>-, *orQii>-. 

Exceptions to the foregoing are : 

a) the 2d sing, c^nst, m^nst (422 £f.) ; a few foreign 
words like pinslan, weigh; 

b) all words in which m, n + spirant have been 
brought into juxtaposition by the syncope of a vowel, 
like Vrims, a coin (OHG. drimissa); winster, left 
(OHG. winistar); and especially derivatives in Hslan 
(OHG. -Isdn), like grlmslan, rage; cls&nsian, cleanse; 
minsian, diminish. 

Note 2. No n occurs in OE. before h, the guttural surd spirant, for 
in this position it was already lost in Germanic. That under these 
circumstances the n first caused nasalization of the preceding vowel, 
and that as a result older anh became 6h, has already been stated 
(45. 5 ; 67). Examples of ih, th, from inh, unh, are : the verb 9^on, 
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from *dfliaii (383), part. 9uD£^n (234); the pret. tfiilite, from 
Vyncan (407. a); Alita, 6ht, dawn (Goth. 6htw6). 

Note 3. The spelling onsiviiii of the Oollmgham Cross (Stephens, 
1. 390) may simply denote a nasal pronunciation of the o. 

186. Final n of an inflectional ending is suppressed 
in North., particularly in the infinitive (363), the 1st 
plur. opt. (361), and the weak declension (276). The 
n is retained, however, in the pret. ind. (364). In the 
remaining dialects, inflectional n is lost only in the 1st 
and 2d plur. before the pronouns we, ge (360). 

NoTB. In late texts the final n of the preposition on is frequently 
lost when it occurs in a compound word or stereotyped phrase, and the 
prefix then appears as a: ab6tan, amang, a-weg, aiiht, adrsfedan, 
af6ii, etc. ; o is occasionally found, as in omiddan, oniht. In LWS« 
medial n disappears from the r cases of min, ffin, and more rarely Aa : 
mire, mira, m^ra, 9^ae, Are. The LWS. forms ollunc, olluncges, 
etc., are developed from original Qndlong, through an intermediate 
Qiilong. Final mn is frequently simplified to m : thus em- for emn-, 
from efia, eqiml ; hrsem, hrem for hraemn, from hrsefh, raven, etc. 
Similarly pn becomes p in ws&pman for wtikpnman. The n is lost 
in elboga for ^Imboga (^liiboga), and -wolc for wolcn. 

Final n after g, c, frequently undergoes metathesis : thus seng, 
Creng, reng, >eng, tdnc, for segen, standard ; firaegn, asked; regn, 
rain ; J^egn, thane ; t&en, token. 

Medial n undergoes metathesis in cl^snlan for cl^nslan (North. 
clsfensia). Metathesis of m is found in worms for worsm, pus. In 
one instance nybVe occurs for nymlVe, Vesp. Ps. Id4. 33; cf. also 
Nebrod for Nemrod. 

187. Interchange of m and n. Final m of an inflec- 
tional syllable is changed to n in later OE., and indeed 
now and then in the Cura Past., especially after an un- 
accented syllable, as in the dat. plur. dagron for dagrum, 
or in the dat. sing. masc. and neut. and the dat. plur. 
of the adjective gr<Sdon (g<Sdan) for gMum ; also in the 
pron. tJto for 9dm (337). 

Note. Before labials in compound words m rarely becomes m, ai in 
H6mberht for HAnberht, etc. 
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B. NON-SONOROUS CONSONANTS. 
1) Labials. 

p. 

188. p is the surd labial stop. It is rare as an initial 
in Germanic words: pseV, path^ pM, garment^ plega, 
play; but more frequent in foreign words like pund, 
pounds pfl, arrow, pytt, pit. On the other hand, it is 
common in the medial and final positions : helpan, help, 
weorpan, cast, scearp, sharp, ws^pen, weapon; and is 
frequently geminated, as in up(p), up, topp, top^ loppe, 
flea, seppel, apple, scieppan, create. 

189. p always remains unchanged; only pn some- 
times becomes mn in ws^mn, ws^mnian from ws^pen, 
weapon, ws&pniany arm. 

Note. For the change of p to f before t in Germ, see 232, and for 
the metathesis of sp to pa see 205. 3. 

»>• 

190. In the majority of texts b is the sign for the 
sonant labial stop. It occurs in the simple form 
initially : bindan, bind, bringan, bring, bl<Sd, blood ; in 
the medial and final positions as a geminate : habban, 
have, libban, live, w^b(b), web, sib(b), kin; and in the 
combination mb: l^mb, lamb, cumbol, standard, sym- 
bel, banquet. When medial or final, simple b is re- 
placed by f : habban, 2d and 3d sing, hafast, hafa9; 
w^bb, web, but wefan, weave ; h^bban, heave, pret. h<Sf , 
part, hsefen. 

Note. In the main, b is stable; only rarely is there a change of 
final b to p, as in lamp, Kent. GL, and total disappearance in ym^ 
em-, around, when the latter is used as a prefix. 
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191. In the oldest texts (especially Ep.) b also desig- 
nates the sound of a sonant spirant, either labial or 
labio-dental. It was then pronounced like the English v, 
a sound which was afterwards represented by f (192. 2 ; 
cf. also 194) ; so, for example, in obaer, hebuc, halbae, 
earbed (Ep.)) giabaii, hldbard (Cod. Dipl.) ; even as a 
final: gloob, hualb, salb (Ep.), gib, ob (Cod. Dipl.), etc., 
for ordinary WS. ofer, heafuc, healfe, earfod-, giefan, 
hldford, gl<Sf , hwealf , sealf , gif , of. 

f. 

192. f has a twofold character, as standing for the 
surd and for the sonant labio-dental spirant, English 
f and V. 

1) It is uniformly a surd spirant when initial, as in 
faeder, father^ findan, find; when geminated in the 
medial position, as in woffian, rage^ snof f a, navsea (Lye), 
the proper names Offa, Yffe, Wuffa, and the foreign 
word offrian, offer; in the combinations ft and fs, like 
hseft, captivcy gesceaft, creature^ raefsan, censure; and 
no doubt originally whenever it corresponds, as a medial 
or final, to Germ, f, as in wulf, t^o(f, fff, five. 

2) On the other hand, it is usually a sonant spirant 
in the medial position, whenever it does not occur in 
one of the combinations ff, ft, fs: e.g.j ofer, over; gie- 
fan, give; hldford, lord; earfo9, labor; sealfian, anoint. 
It then corresponds to Germ. 1&, Goth, b, OHG. b ; in 
the earliest OE. texts b and u are found as its substi- 
tutes (191; 194), It also occurs for Lat. b, v, and p. 

Note 1. The use of f for the sonant spirant is still comparatiyely 
rare in Ep. ; but hy the ninth century f comes more and more to be 
i|sed for jthe v-sqund. 

Note 2. Gemination of the sonant spirant v does not occur in OE., 
}ts place being taken by bb ; see 19Q. 
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Note 3. In wAhre, fibres (febbres)^ b for f occurs as late as the 
Ciira Fast. (cf. 191). 

Note 4. Not till a very late period does f occur for final w : hif- 
eund, familiar ; gelddt, bellow ; gl^of, glowed; hi4it, cairn; and even 
once for medial w : stdnhifet, stoneguarry. 

193. Except for the interchange with b (I9l) and 
V (194), f is tolerably stable in OE. Exceptions are as 
follows : 

1) In the oldest texts pt sometimes represents the 
usual ft : scsept, shafts edscaept, palingenesis^ gidopta, 
comrade^ the Epinal forms of scaeft, edscaeft, gri9ofta; 
but side by side with these occur sif tit, sifts, nif t, niece, 
etc. (cf. 221. note 1). 

2) fn (with sonant f) frequently passes into mn, 
especially when medial, and more particularly in later 
OE. (cf. 189) : emne, even, stemn, voice^ stemn, stem, 
from efne, stefu, stefn; so likewise LOE. winunan, 
plur. wimmen, from wffmQn, woman (cf. 186. note). 

Note. This change does not take place in the verb setnan, ^Ikian, 
and mtoAn, perform, presumably because the f is a surd. 



194. In foreign words like Dduld, Eue, Ij^ul, v, or 

rather u, denotes the seund of the Latin v, identical 
with the OE. sonant labio-dental spirant; hence these 
words are also occasionally written Efe, (gen.) L^fes, 
(but not Ewe). This v is LWS. for EWS. f (192. 2). 

In OE. words u is employed in the earlier period to 
represent the semi-vowel w (171) ; very seldom to 
denote the sonant labio-dental spirant, as in Auene 
(proper noun), yuel, selua, for Afene, yfel, self a. The 
employment of u for f is not common until the Middle 
English period. 
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2) JDentah. 
t. 

195. t always stands for the surd dental stop, and is com 
mon in all positions : tdfF, tooth ; tr6o, tree ; t6n, ten ; 
etan, eat; heorte, heart; wHt, wot. It is frequently 
geminated, as in sceat(t), sceattes, money ; s^ttan, %et; 
hluttor, clear ; hdtte, i» called (367) ; gr^tte, greeted^ 
etc. For the combinations ft, st, ht, see 232 ; cf . also 

193. 1 ; 221. note 1. 

196. t is almost without exception stable. The only 
exceptions are the following: 

1) In EWS. (especially in the H^tton manuscript of 
the Cura Pastoralis) st very frequently changes to s?y, 
particularly in the termination of the 2d sing. pres. ind.: 
9Q giefes9, hilpesV, etc., — but also in words like faesQT, 
fast^ diis9, dmt^ waBs9m, growth^ ft9fs9rigan, obscure j 
wds9, knowest; superlatives like m^batf, mostj s^resV, 
erst^ etc. 

2) For WS. tl in botl, building^ setl, seaty spatl, 
spittle^ North, has m when final, as in seVel, and dl 
when medial, as in gen. sedles, plur. sedlo, dat. sp^UUe 
(cf. bydla, inhabitant) ; but besides tl, ttl occur regu- 
larly : nom. seatul, ssetil, plur. setla, settlas, etc. In 
P{}. Id is the regular substitute for tl in seld (183) ; 
while seld, bold are common in poetry, beside setl, botl 
(spdld, £1. 300). 

Note 1. These auxiliary forms are almost entirely unknown to WS. 
prose, though there are certain instances of |>old and seld, which are 
not, however, to be implicitly relied on. 

Note 2. Beside WS. botm, bottom, b3r9me, keel, ship, occurs once 
(Shrine, 103), though in a text which is strongly colored by Anglian 
peculiarittes. 
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3) The combination tj passes into c or cc (= Mod. ch) 
in orceard, garden^ beside ort-geard (also orcgeard, 
LWS. orcerd, ordceard); LWS. f^c(e)an, fetch^ for 
EWS. f^tlan; and Muncgiu, Wulfst. for usual Muntgrfof 
(Montem Jovis) ; of. 206. note ; 216. note 3. 

Note 3. Ecthlipsis of t sometimes takes place in consonant combi- 
nationsy especially after h, s: drohnian, ffrisnes, feesnlan, genih- 
sum, for drohtnian, Vristnes, faestnian, genihtsum (cf. 198. 4). 

Note 4. Conversely, and especially at a subsequent period, t is 
sometimes inserted between 8 and 1, as in mfstlic for mlsllc, various ; 
elmestlic- for eelmeslic-, deemoaynary ; ondiystUc for ondrysllc, 
dreadful (ondrysnlic also occurs); and probably in msestling for 
msBsliiig, brass. The oldest example noted is in a charter of a.d. 831 ; 
elmestlicast Cod. Dipl., 1. 296. 

Note 6. For 0£. at for bV see 202. 6 ; for t, it, from t9, d9, see 
202.4. 

197. d is the sign for tlie sonant dental stop, and corre* 
sponds, as a rule, to the Gothic d. It may occur in any 
position, and is subject to gemination: daeg, day; 
drifan, drive; dweorg, dwarf; eald, old; eardian, 
dwell; biddan, request^ etc. 

Only in very ancient manuscripts does d stand for 
ff, "p (199. note). 

198. d is generally stable, but the following facts are 
to be noted : 

1) d experiences grammatical change with 9, 'p (234). 

2) Id corresponds in part to Goth. Id, as in ceald, 
cold^ healdan, hold^ and in part springs from an older 
Ifr (202. 2, 3), like WS. dl from m (202. 3). 

3) Idl becomes 11 in niellic^ peculiar (Goth, sildaleiks), 
and likewise occasionally in North, ballice, boldly^ 
mQiiigf allice, seofonf Sllice, manifold^ sevenfold^ for and 
beside -baldlice, -faidlice. 
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4) Before and after surds d becomes t : 

a) e.g.^ in the 2d sing. pres. ind., as in bintst, st^ntst 
(359. 2), from bindan, stQndan; milts, sympathy ^ 
miltsian, compassionate (likewise with ecthlipsis of t: 
mils, milsian), from milde; bl^tsian, bless (occasionally 
WS. bl^dsian, North, blcedsia); gitsian, covet^ with 
which compare Goth, gaidw, want; and in compound 
words like m^tsceat, antsacodon, gesuntfulnes (Cura 
Past.), for m^d-, and-, gresund-. Yet the spelling is 
often conformed to the etymology: bindst, milds, 
mildsian, or d is lost. For t from dtf see 202. 4. 

h) particularly in the weak pret. and past part, of 
verbs with long stems, like sc^ncte, lecte (405. 2). 

5) After consonant + d, t, there is a loss of d, as in 
pret. s^nde, ^hte, from s^ndan, 6htan (405. 4). 

NoTB 1. Final d has disappeared in proclitic ^n- from gnd, as in 
qnf6n, receive ; qngletaUf understand ; qusacan, oppose ; cf. Qndfenga, 
receiver ; Qndgiet, intellect ; gndsa^a, opponent, etc.. This led to occa- 
sional substitution of and- for a quite different Qn-, an-, in words like 
andd^ow, andweald, andwealhnys. 

Note 2. d is sometimes inserted between n and 1, as in endlufon 
and numerous adjecjdVes like hwilendlie, gndrysendllc, forgyf- 
endlic. 

199. The two letters tf and p originally denote with-, 
out distinction the interdental spirant which is now 
represented in Eng. by th (cf. 201). In the course of 
this work we propose to follow the best older Mss. 
(like Cura Past., Ps.), which more or less uniformly 
employ DT. 

Note. In the oldest texts there is scarcely any trace of either 
character ; Ep. has but a very few examples of either, and the same is 
true of the oldest charters. The earliest dated 9 (paeV) has been 
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found in a charter of Wihtned of Kent, a.d. 700-716; the earliest 
dated > (aelf>ryV) in a charter of Coenwulf of Mercia, a.d. 811 ; but 
throughout the whole of the ninth century ^ is but sparingly employed. 
Instead of ff, >, the oldest texts generally employ th in the 
initial position : thorn, th^gn ; very rarely d, as in gidopta, Ep. 195, 
modgldaiic, Csedmon's Hymn; in the medial position, th and d: 
lotha, loda, Ep., aethil-, aedll-. Cod. Dipl. (in lieu of 99 is written 
tbth, tbt: aeththae, othte, or); in the final position for the most 
part th : mearth, laath, hriosith, sniuuith, Ep., but sometimes t : 
siftlt, fMhit, stridit, Ep., Cuutfert, Cuutferth, Sutangli, Cod. Dipl. 

200. fr, J>, may occur in any position, and both may 
undergo gemination : tSiwg^ thing; tSri^ three; OTwingan, 
force; weortJan, become; morV, murder; otftfe^ or; 
sc^OTan, injure ; si99an, since ; or ping^ Jri, weorl^an, 
oppe (otfpe, optfe), etc. 

NoTB. For 99 the North, has h9 in mohVe, mohlVa, moth, 

201. The p of Germanic represented only a surd 
spirant, and this pronunciation must be postulated as 
the original one in the case of OE. ff, p. Yet it is quite 
possible that the original sound had already been dif- 
ferentiated in OE. into surd and sonant, the sonant 
occurring only between voiced sounds (cf. 192. 2; 204). 
In favor of this view may be adduced 

. l) the spelling of the oldest Mss., which employ the 
medial d (199. note) ; 

2) the retention of the group 9d (202. 5 ; 405. 3) ; 

3) the passage of 19 into Id, and of 91 into dl (with 
sonant stop, 202. 2, 3). 

202. With regard to the changes of 9 the following 
. observations apply : 

1) 9 undergoes grammatical change with d (234) ; 

NoTB 1. Ps. North, have 6Vr, vein, ft^mffe, stranger, for WS. Mr, 
fhr^mde; so eVculde, Corp., etfwitscype, Waldere, for WS. ed-. 
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2) older I]' passes into Id: beald, hold; wilde, mid; 
gold, gold; hold, gracityus; wuldor, glory (Goth. bal]7s, 
wil]7eis, srul)', etc.)- Occasionally Iff occurs, but ex- 
clusively in the oldest documents : haltf, ohael9i, spiltf, 
Ep.; Balthhaeardi, Cod. Dipl., A.D. 732; Balthhardi, 
A.D. 740. The Its which is due to syncope suffers no 
further change : ^eltS^falh; gresflfelffu, «w<?(?eM, etc. 

3) Older ?n, when occurring in a long stem, is changed 
to dl: ns&dl (Goth. n^J^la), needle; ws^dla (^w^thla), 
beggar; mfdl (OHG. mindil, Goth.* min)'!), lit; ^dl 
(Ps. ^W), sickness; wldlan, defile. The oldest Anglian 
texts, however, frequently have (Fl, Ps. always ; North, 
usually dl. The tfl resulting from syncope is unaffected ; 
genlOna, enemy. 

NoTB 2. After a short vowel 91 is retained in the poetical medtfl, 
gpeech, maBVlan, converse, beside maffelian ; but the 9 is lost in in^l, 
msfelan, and in st£blan, found, stsfelwlerVe, stalwart, beside staVol^ 
foundation, staff ellAU, found. 

Note 3. In LWS. 9m passes into dm in the inflected forms of 
m&9um, treasure, gen. m&dmes, plur. m^mas, for EWS. md9me8, 
iii&9ma8, and in 6adm6d, humble, for EWS. 6a9m6d. 

Note 4. For 91, 9m, beside WS. U, tm, see 198. 2, and note 2. 

4) ttf and dtf become tt, which is simplified when 
final and when following a consonant: 

a) 9sette, that^ for Vaet 9e (so looser combinations 
like OTaettii, Vaettaet, from OTaet 9d, Vset OTset) ; bft, it(t), 
from *bltfr, *itfr (359. 3). 

6) oferm^tto, arrogance; ^a9m^tto, humility; w6ar 
m^tto, grief; Wtt^ow, leader; mitt^, while; gesyntu, 
health; br^tofta, spousals; gresc^ntu, shame; verbal 
forms like bit, bint (359. 3) ; for * ofermMfl'u, etc., 
1M960W, mid tff^ ^gesyndVu, ^hrfdpofta,^ *gesc^nd9u 
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(255. 3), *bldt)r, etc. The spelling is at times conformed 
to the etymology, as in Idtp^ow^ Iddt^ow, and such 
forms are the regular ones when the t, d, and 9 belong 
to different words. 

NoTB 5. The assimilation of initials and finals is not carried out 
with entire consistency until the date of the Ormulum. See an article 
by F. A. Blackburn in American Journal of Philology, III. 46-58. 

5) tfd (with sonant 9 ? 201. 2) is mostly preserved, 
and does not pass into dd till a late period (405. 3) ; 
tftf is retained, except when simplified (225). 

6) stf becomes st, though the etymological spelling 
often holds its ground as sfF: so in the verbs cfest, 
wiext, side by side with cfesff, wiextf (359. 6); in abstract 
nouns ending in -ffu, like m^telfestu, lack of food; r6ce- 
Ifestu, recklessness ; also when final s and initial tS come 
together in the 2d sing, of the verb, as in hilpestu, 
hafastu (from hilpes ffu, hafas tJu), from which the 
later and usual forms of the 2d sing, in -st are then 
deduced (357). 

Note 6. For WS. siBf from older st see 196. 1. 

7) Vs is often retained: blf9s, hliss; blftfsian, rejoice; 
IffFs, mildness (perhaps only etymological spelling) ; but 
usually passes into ss : bliss, blissian, liss (with short 
vowel?) ; so also cwist (cwlst), from cwitJest, cwi9st. 

s. 
203. 8 is one of the commonest sounds of OE., may 
occupy any position in the word, and is also subject 
to gemination: sunu, son; sittan, sit; sceal, shall; 
sprecan, speak; stgndan, stand ; sls^pan, sleep ; smael, 
small; snottor, vrise ; sweltan, die; medially and 
finally: c^osan, choose; wesan, he; fisc, fish; griest. 
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gue%t; cosp, fetter ; cyssan, ki%8; assa, ass^ etc. Com- 
bined with preceding c, h, it becomes x (209; 221. 2). 

204. The sound of Germ, s was that of a surd dental 
spirant ; and in like manner OE. s was at first, in all 
probability, a surd, as Germ, sonant z had either become 
r or been entirely lost (181 ff.). However, it is not 
impossible that the modern Eng. change to a sonant 
spirant did already take place between voiced sounds 
in OE., as in preterits like Ifesde, rs^sde, from Ifesan, 
rs§san, contrasted with such as cyste from cyssan (405. 2 
and 201 ; but also 198. 4). 

205. Concerning the s it is especially to be observed : 

1) There is grammatical change between s and r 
(234). 

2) For the combinations st and ss from dental + 1 
see 232 ; for st from sir, 202. 6 ; s9 from st, 196 ; ss from 
sr, 180, from Vs, 202. 7 ; for scl, sen, sem, instead of si, 
sn, sm, 210. 1. 

3) The combinations sc and sp, especially in later 
WS. and when medial, often undergo metathesis to cs 
(hs, but usually x) and ps: thus ^cian, ask; wascan, 
wash; asce, ashes; fiscas, fishes ; tdscas, tusks; often 
assume the forms lUssian (dhsian, Hxlan), waxan, axe, 
fixas, tt&xas. So also betwux, between (329); muxle, 
mussel, etc.; cosp and cops, fetter; cirpslan, crisp 
(cf. 179). 

Note 1. The sound of ts is sometimes, but very rarely, denoted by 
the letter z: bezt, best; mllz, grace; dra<ioiize, Lat. dracontea; 
North, baszere (basdzere, bezera). Baptist. In North, it is sometimes 
represented by c : plsece, Lat. platea. Otherwise ts is retained, as in 
{ge)hryi»enA,/ragment ; the foreign name Atsur, ^tsur (ON. Qzurr) ; 
palentse, palatium ; dracentse, dracontea ; yntse, uncia ; though Adsur 
(Adzurus), draij^ense, yndse (ynae), do occasionally occur. 
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NoTB 2. After n, 1 there is a frequent loss of t from ts, especially 
in LWS. : ynse^ binst, etc. (198. 4; 359. 2). 

3) Gutturals and PalataU. 

206. In general. The letters c (k, q), g, h (x) repre- 
sent in OE. both gutturals and palatals. The latter 
seem to have been unknown in Germanic, which pos- 
sessed only a smooth guttural k, a surd spirant h (the 
German ch in ach), a sonant spirant g, and perhaps in 
certain cases a sonant stop g. 

These sounds were transferred to primitive OE. with- 
out change ; medial h was still guttural, since it was 
capable of causing breaking (82 ff.) ; and neither c nor g 
hinders the occurrence of u-umlaut (106. 2; 107. l; 162. 1), 
as would probably have been the case were they pro- 
nounced as palatals. In the course of time the original 
gutturals became palatals in certain situations, and 
these again affected the sounds in their vicinity in a 
particular manner. The more important of these results 
may be summed up as follows : 

1) Initial c, g, became palatal before the primary pal- 
atal vowels se, ^ (= Germ. 6, Lat. d), older e, ea, eo, 6a, 
6o, i, 1, and their 1-umlauts, but remained guttural be- 
fore the guttural vowels (short and long a, 9, o, and u), 
their i-umlauts (7. note), and consonants ; /hence their 
effect upon the primary palatal vowels and their um- 
lauts, but not upon the other vowels (74-76. 1). 

2) Initial sc shows a tendency to palatalization with- 
out regard to the following vowel (76). 

3) Initial h became a mere breathing, and underwent 
no other marked change. 

4) h final, and in the combinations hh, ht, and x 
(=hs) usually became palatal in the Ps. and North., 
as the palatal umlaut proves (162). Palatal influence 
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extends in WS. only to the hh, ht, and x which fol- 
low eo (101), more rarely to those which follow ea 
(thus hliehhan, nieht, mieht, though these words are 
also affected by i-umlaut). 

5) Medial c and g likewise tend to palatal pronuncia- 
tion. Consequently they prevent in WS. the occurrence 
of the u-umlaut of a and e (105 ff.), and cause palatal 
umlaut of io to 1 (101 ; 107) ; for their influence in the 
Ps. and North, see 162. This tendency, however, is not 
to be regarded as coincident with full palatalization, for 
the simple medial c and g are distinguished from the 
fully palatalized c, g, due to older i, j, as well in OE. 
orthography as in the subsequent phonetic develop- 
ment of the language. 

6) Medial c and g, inclusive of the geminates cc and 
eg: (207 ; 216) are changed to real palatals before older i, j 
(like initial c, g, in 1 above), and retain this character 
even after the j has disappeared (177). To indicate the 
palatal pronunciation there is frequently an insertion 
of e (rarely i) before a, o : m^ceas, m^ea (246), s^cean, 
r^ocean, V^ncean (407); fylgean (416. note 5), licgean 
(372), s^cgrean (415), along with m^cas, m^a, s^can^ 
r^ccan, 9^ncan, fylgran, licgan, s^gan; m^nigreo, 
str^ngeo, gefylceo, -cio (246), andf^ngreost, beside 
m^nigo, str^iigro, gefylco, andf^ngro^t. In a similar 
manner, 1 is sometimes inserted before u : ^ciuin, dr^n- 
cium, dr^fggrium, side by side with ^cum, dr^ncum, 
dr:^grum, etc. This insertion rarely takes place after sc. 

Note. The most trustworthy criterion for the complete palataliza- 
tion of c is the subsequent change of c' to eh. For palatal c in the 
initial position cf. Eng. chaff, cheese, cheap, churl, che^ child, 
chill = OE. ceaf, csfese, c^ap, ceorl, c^owan, cUd, ciele (cyle) ; but 
key, keel, keen, kin, king, kiss = OE. caog, c^lan, c^ne, cyn, 
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cynlng, cyssan, etc.; for the medial position (with palatalization by 
i, J), rich, reach, teach, fetch = rice, rsecean, tsfecean, f^cean; 
ch after i is more rare, as in which, such, ME. Ich, adv. -lich, etc. 
Less evident is the palatalization in the case of g, bc ; yet it must be 
observed that Eng. dge regularly corresponds to OE. eg from gj 
(216; 227) : bridge, hedge = OE. brycg, h^g, etc. 

c (k, q; x). 

207. c is the character for the surd guttural stop and 
the surd palatal stop. It stands before all vowels, even 
e, i, y : c^ere, emperor, cosp, fetter, cdS", known, as 
well as cefep, beetle, ceald, cold, c6osan, choose, cild, 
child, cynn, kin ; medially, sacan, quarrel, swicol, decep- 
tive, sacu, quarrel, aecer, field, hdciht, curved; also 
geminated, saec, saecces, sack, tf^ccstn, cover, etc. 

NoTifi 1. For cw see 208 ; for ct instead of ht, 221. note 1 ; for 
ce, ci, as denoting the palatal c, 206. 6. 

Note 2. Now and then the Mss. write k for c: kennan, k^ne, 
kneo, folkes, aeker, giok; and likewise ck for cc: 9icke. In WS. 
this k is found somewhat more frequently before y, or the i which has 
sprung from it (31) : kynD, kyning, kyne- in compound words (like- 
wise killing, king) for cynn, etc. Perhaps the k is intended to denote 
the guttural sound (206. 1). 

208. The sound of the Latin qu is generally denoted 
by cw, or, in the older texts, by cu: cwe9an, cwic, 
cwdmon, older cueS'an, cuie, cudmun. Only in isolated 
examples is the Latin qu employed as a substitute, 
as in quidu, qui9a, quicae, Ep. ; QuoenVrytf, Cod. 
Dipl., A.D. 811 ; qa^mde, Blickling Glosses, and not in- 
frequently in the Corpus Glosses. 

209. For cs (originally due to the syncope of a 
vowel, or to metathesis of sc) x is usually found: 
rlxian, reign; aex, axe; &sx9Lii,ask; skJLe, ashes (205.3); 
betweox, between (329); for rfcsian (OHG. rlchlsdn), 
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^sian, etc. The latter forms, however, sometimes 
occur. 

Note 1. Instead of this x the scribes now and then write hs: 
Ahsian, betweohs(n) (221. 2). 

Note 2. The sound of x is yariously represented, not only by cs 
and hs, as above, but also by ex, hx, xs, cxs, hxs, gs. 

210. The following irregularities in regard to c are 
still to be noted : 

1) c is occasionally inserted in the combinations si, 
sm, sn : scleacnes, Ssclacad, Kent. Gl. 694, 696; scm^gr- 
ende, Ps. 118. 129; scnicendan, Cura Past. 155. 17; 
scl^t, carpebat Corp. 433 ; scluncon, Ep. Alex. 320, etc. 

2) In the North, dialect final c often passes into h 
(written ch, and even g), especially in the conjunction 
ah, hut, and the pronouns ill (as an enclitic likewise igr, 
as in saegdig, forgeldig, for saegde ic, forgeldo ic), 
meh (mech), tfeh, lisili (lisicli, lisig), iuih (iuh), 332; 
ah instead of ac is also found in the other dialects. 

3) Medial c in North, is often written ch : folches, • 
werches, wl^nches, sw^nche, stanches, Rush.^ 

Note. For c in place of g see 215. In LWS. c sometimeB becomes 
h before inflectional at and 9. 

211 The letter g not only denotes the semi-vowel J 
(175. 2), but is also the symbol of a guttural, corre- 
sponding etymologically with the Goth. g. From the 
fact that this sound alliterates with OE. g = J, and 
that it occasionally interchanges with J and h, we are 
justified in inferring that it is to be regarded on the 
whole as a spirant, and not as a sonant stop. 

212. Initially, g is a guttural spirant in the cases 
designated under 206. l: gralan, sinff; gitet, ghoBt; gold, 
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gold; iTuma, man; gylden^ golden ; glxid^ glad ; gnom, 
sorrow; grafan, grave; probably aiso before ae, as in 
aetgraedere, together. On the other hand, it is a palatal 
spirant before e, ea, eo, i, ie: geldan, gieldan, yield; geaf, 
gave; gr^afon, (they) gave; g^otan^ pour ; gift, ^'(/i, etc. 

Note. Change to J is shown by iarwan, Rush.^ = WS. gierwan. 
North, gearwia (408. 1) ; likewise hy Kent. Aethlliaeardl, Cod. Dipl., 
A.D. 732; Eanlardi, a.d. 778; JBffelleard, a.d. 805, for geard, etc. 

213. Medially and finally after vowels and r, 1, the 
pronunciation varies between guttural and palatal spi- 
rant, according to the principles laid down in 206. 5, 6 : 
regn, rain ; rignan, rain ; daeges, of a day ; lagu, Bea ; 
dr<Sg, drew; beorgan, conceal; belgan, grow angry. For 
ge as the representative of palatal g see 206. 6. 

Note. For g after r, 1, the digraph ig is not infrequently employed 
when the combination is preceded by y, e, or i: byiig (284), fi&byligff, 
anger; myrigff, mirigff, mirth; fyligan, tylg&Uf follow, etc. The g is 
frequently dropped from this combination, according to 214. 5 : f^lia9, 
fyliende, wyrlaV, etc. A u is sometimes introduced, though but 
seldom, when n precedes: burug for burg (284). 

214. That g is a spirant in the positions named above 
will be manifest upon a consideration of the following 
changes : 

1) In the later documents g final passes more or less 
regularly into li after a long guttural vowel or r, 1, and 
after any long vowel when followed by a surd consonant 
which has been conjoined with it as a result of syncope : 
glnOb, enoughy b^ah, ring^ stdh, ascended^ stlhst, climbst, 
stfli9, climbs^ for gendg, b^ag, stdg, stlgst, stlg9; 
beorb, mountain^ burb, borough^ sorb, care^ yrbCTo, 
cowardice^ for beorg, burg, sorg, ierg9u ; less frequently 
when it ends a syllable and is followed by a voiced con- 
sonant: dbls^ca and ^gls^ca, dlobla from diogol^ gloomy. 
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Occasionally, too, g passes into li after short vowels: 
after palatal vowels in awaeli (Swell), weighed; after 
short a in the foreign word dtlali, ovZlaw ; after short o 
in getoh, %pa9m^ hohfol, careful; and before consonants, 
as in fuhlas, bird9^ fahnodon, rejoiced^ oferwrohne 
(for oferwrogenne), clothed^ etc. In the North, dialect 
this change occurs most frequently in an unaccentuated 
syllable, as in 9rftih, sextih, suinnih, for 9rftigr, sextigr, 
synnisT* 

This interchange of g and h is not to be confound- 
ed with the grammatical change of these two sounds 
(233 ff.). Further proofs that OE. gr is a spirant are 
afforded by the following equivalences. It is sometimes 
represented 

a) by gh : IxSgh, shoulder ; d^agrhian, dye ; Tfw6gh^ 
washed; sl<Sgh, slew; undem^gh (for underhnligh), 
underwent; br^gh, eyelid; ^aghVyrl, window ; 

h) by hg: 9wdhg, washed; gestd^hg, ascended; ge- 
wehgen, proceeded ; wlhga, warrior ; onwrihgnes, rev- 
elation ; br^hg, eyelid \ dfhgol, secret; w<Slig, crooked; 
after 1 in onwealhg, whole; after r in burhg, city; 
beorhgan, defend; hearhg, temple; sorhg, sorrow; sorh- 
giende, sorrowing; morhgen, morning; feambeorbging. 
An assimilation of b-g to bb, bob, cb, takes place in 
n^b(c)bebdr, -b^n, neighbor ; in North, the combina- 
tion is represented by simple b : n^bebiir. 

Note 1, Occasionally, in later documents, h stands for g when 
medial between Towels: h^retoha, dahum, mahah, for h^retoga, 
dagum, magan. 

Note 2. For final g as a substitute for h see 223. note 1. 

2) When following a palatal vowel at the end of a 
syllable, g sometimes passes into i This phenomenon 
is peculiar to Kentish, and a chief criterion of this 
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dialect. So already in Ep. gr^i, bodei; lu^ihanda, 
Cod. Dipl., A.D. 831; ^iliwelc, Deimuiid, a.d. 832; dei, 
A.D. 837; meifHiHd, Kent GI., etc., for bodeg', m^, 
^grliwelc, deg, megrVhdd. LWS. has -ig for -gr. 

3) g often disappears after a palatal vowel, and when 
followed by one of the voiced consonants d, Cr, n, 
the preceding vowel being simultaneously lengthened : 
msMen, maiden^ s^§de, ges^bd (416. note 3), IMe, g<el^ 
(401), brMan, brandish^ str^aii, dissipate (389), -h^dig, 
-mindedy for saegde, l^de, bregdan, stregrdan, -hyg^di^, 
etc. ; tl9ian, grants for tigOFian ; V^nian, serve^ 9inen, 
handmaid^ frlnan, inquire^ rfnan, ram, ong^an, against^ 
for 9egnian, tTignen, frignan, rignaii, onge(a)gn. Syn- 
cope of g likewise takes place before originally syllabic 
n : ws§n, wain^ r^n, rain^ 9^n, thane^ for waegn, regn, 
Vegn (though these forms are perhaps due to the analogy 
of polysyllables like ws^nes, r^nes, ff^nes). Not till a 
later period do we now and then encounter syncope 
before 1, as in sns^l for sns&gl, snail. 

NoTB 3. g is lost, after a guttural vowel, as in Min, ArAnon, ge- 
fir6uen, from frfiian, and br6doii, br6ilen, str6(len, from bi*^dan, 
str^dan (389), but probably through the influence of the present 
forms with palatal vowels. 

NoTB 4. Ecthlipsis of g between consonants takes place in mornes, 
morne (m^me), gen. dat. sing, from morgen, morn. 

Note 5. In LWS. g is frequently lost before ea and eo, and again 
is prefixed to an ea, eo, which do not require it. This would indicate 
ti shifting of the stress to the second element of the diphthong. 

4) ige (from Igi) is often contracted to £: n, porcupine; 
sflhearwan, Ethiopians; Ifst, Uest ; litf^ lies; gellre, 
adidtery^ for igel, sigel-, ligest, lige9, geligere. 

5) The ending -ig often loses its g, most frequently 
when medial, as in syndrie, h^fie, hungrie, for syndrige, 
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h^fige, hungrige; m^nio for m^nigo, multitude; but 
also when final: s§ni, mQnifold^ dsrsi (frequent in 
later texts). The fg of a stressed syllable occasionally 
undergoes a similar loss : drie, dry^ aflfan, put to flighty 
for dr^ge, afllgan. 

6) In like manner, ig is frequently contracted to f (i) 
when the first member of a compound word : stir^p, 
stirrup^ stiwita, stiward, steward^ from stigr^p, stig- 
wita, stigweard. LWS. sometimes has uw for ug: 
ftdrdwian, dry; suwian, be silent. 

215. The combination ng retains its g unaltered, 
except that it is often replaced, when final, by -nc, -nog, 
-ngc : Uuihtherinc, Cod. Dipl., A.D. 811 ; Cymesinc, 
A.D. 822; Th^odningc, A.D. 779; Casincg, CiUincg, 
A.D. 814 ; S^leberhtincg, A.D. 814. This c, etc., even 
forces itself into the medial position : cynincges, A.D. 
814 ; swuluncga, gesQmnancg8e,Cod. Dipl., A.D. 805-831. 
Even egg occurs : Greddincggum, a.d. 825; Uuigincgga, 
A.D. 805-831. 

A similar change of medial ng to nc, when the com- 
bination is immediately followed by a surd, is not un- 
common when the juxtaposition is the result of vowel 
syncope: sprincflT, springs; bryncar, brings; str^nc9, 
strength ; H^ncstes, beside H^ngestes ; cf. l^ncten 
(l^ten) for l^ngten, spring ; geancsumian, vex ; 
anxumnysse, anxiety. That the pronunciation was nc 
in such cases, even when ng was written, appears from 
the occasional substitution of ng for original nc: 
dringty, drinks; Tfingpy seemSy etc. 

Originally medial g is often written as c after the 
surd t: crseftca for eraeftiga (even crsefca, craeftica). 
Hence we must conclude that the g of the combination 
ng denoted the surd guttural stop. 
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216. In place of geminated g occurs eg, which is not 
simplified at the end of a word (225) ; before a (o) the 
latter is often written cge, before u rarely cgi, since eg 
was always developed from gi (228) : s^gr, man^ hrycg, 
back^ gen. sing, s^ges, hrycges, nom. plur. s^g(e)as, 
gen. s^g(e)a, dat. s^cgiim (s^cgium) ; besides verbs like 
s^g(e)an, sat/y licg(e)an, lie^ etc. According to the 
orthography and subsequent phonetic development, the 
pronunciation of the group eg must be regarded as that 
of the geminated surd palatal stop. 

Note 1. OccasionaUy the manuscripts, especiaUy the more ancient 
ones, have gg in the medial position, and even gc or gcg : hrygge, 
dat. sing. ; hyggean, think; s^gan (s^gcau, slogan), etc.; more 
frequent is egg, especially in the older WS. Mss. 

Note 2. A geminated g, not arising from gj, occurs in dogga, dog, 
troggA, frog, dugge, helly sugga, motacilla, rarely frocga, clucge, 
sucga ; hogcian, impend, floeglan, shine forth, floggettan, fluctuate, 
sceacga, ahag^ 6arwiega, earwig. In these, gg is probably to be pro- 
nounced as a guttural, while the ordinary eg is palatal. 

Note 8. In the LWS. micgern, fat, for ^midgern, OHG. mltti- 
garni, the eg sprang from dg. This spelling indicates the modern 
English pronunciation of dg, as in midge, 

h (x). 

217. Initial li is simply a breath. It occurs without 
limitation before vowels, and likewise in the combina- 
tions hi, hr, hn, liw, which are perhaps only to be 
regarded as the surd 1, r, n, w (like Eng. wh) : hldf, 
loaf; hliehhan, laugh; hraefn, raven; bring, ring; 
linigan, bow ; hnutu, nut; hwset, what; hwft, white. 
Initial li disappears in nabban from ne babban (416. 
note 1). 

Note 1. In the older Mss. initial h is sometimes lost : aefde, wset, 
ring, for hsefde, hwaet, bring ; and it is frequently lacking in the sec- 
ond syllable of compound proper names like Baldekn, Badelm, 
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^Ifelm ; and, conversely, there is now and then prothesis of h : Merre, 
hflfemeteg, hl&r^ow, for ierre, eeiuetes, Idr^iv. The pronunciation 
actually varies, however, only in the case of the verb hweorfian and 
its derivatives, and more frequently in that of hrseff, quicky adv. hraffe, 
which not only alliterate with h, but also with the iv or r. 

. KoTB 2. In certain L WS. texts h before a consonant begins to dis- 
appear : Idford, ring, r6at, for hldford, bring, hr6at. Sporadic are 
such spellings as ivhast, geivh^de, rhlggi^e, for hvvset, gehws^e, 
hrycge. 

Note 3. In an alphabet of the eleventh century the name of h is 
given as ache (Wanley, Catalogue, p. 247). 

218. Simple medial h, as well as original hw, dis- 
appears when followed by a vowel. If a consonant pre- 
cedes the h, the preceding vowel is lengthened upon 
the disappearance of the h : feorh, mearh, gen. f^ores, 
mtores, etc. (242) ; snearh, gen. sn^are (256. 4) ; -filh9, 
inf. f^lan (387). Only seldom is the vowel short, as 
in feores, perhaps through analogy with feorh, or Cfyrel, 
aperture^ beside ff^rel, from tffrel — Sfyrles, for ffyrhil 
— Sfyrhles. 

Note 1. In like manner are treated the original compounds 6ret, 
battle, with its derivatives, and 6nettan, incite (43. note 4), though 
there are isolated examples of such forms as orrettan, orretscipe. 

Note 2. Certain inflectional forms point to the retention of the 
short vowel : such are mom, parsnip (279) ; ffweoru, nom. sing. fem. 
and nom. ace. plur. neut. of ffweorli, transverse (295) ; and the verb 
ffwyrian, for *9weorl\{an (400). 

If two vowels thus collide, contraction usually takes 
place (110 fif. ; 166) : feoh, gen. f^os (242) ; h6ah, plur. 
h6a (295. note 1), etc.; and the contract verbs (373), 
like s6on, aecy Goth, saihwan, etc. 

Note 3. In the Epinal Gloss the h is still frequently retained : 
th6hae, wl6hum, r^hae, fUrlium = WS. 96, wi6(u)m, r6o, furum. 
Certain late formations constitute an exception to this rule :. haslhiht, 
full of comers; horhlhte, phlegmatic, for older horwehte. North. g» 
n^hwia, approach, is probably another exception of the same kind. 
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219. On the other hand, medial h, when geminated 
or followed by a surd consonant, is usually retained, 
and in these cases it is probably to be pronounced as a 
guttural or palatal spirant, like the Germ^ ch in ach 
and ich. 

220. Geminated hh is not very common : geneahhe, 
svfficiently; teoh, gen. teolihe, order; teohhian, arrange; 
(h)reolihe, /anni^; gehhol, Yvle month (also geohol, 
geoh(h)el, g^ola); cahhetan, croak; eohhetan, cough; 
crohha, naffron; pohha, pocket; wuhhungr, rage; 
hliehhan (392) ; North, aeliher (289), taehher, tear. 

. Note. The Mbs. not infrequently have simple h instead of hh : ge- 
neahe, eher, hreohe, wuhiing, hlihan. Even at times ch : hreoche 
(^M\i. Gr., 308. 6); scocha, /enocmiMm, Ep. ; hch: Aehcha, Cod. Dipl., 
A.D. 700-715; teo(h)chian, Cura Past.; and cc (Anglian?): pocca, 
crocca ; cf . scuoca, tempter. 

221. The older combinations, lit (232) and hs, usually 
remain : 

1) ht is common : ealita, eight ; rieht, right ; 96hte, 
thought J and similar preterits (407) ; beorht, bright^ etc. 

Note 1. The oldest texts, perhaps on account of Latin influence, 
frequently have ct for ht: anibeet, gifect, uuyrcta, Ep.; masctl, 
dryctin, Caed.; beside cht: anibectatae, sochtae, Ep.; htt: Cyni- 
berhttae, Cod. Dipl. a.d. 736 ; £anberhttae, a.d. 755-7 ; and chtt : 
almechttig, Ruthw. Simple ht is, however, to be found in charters 
of the beginning of the eighth century; cht is found now and then in 
later OE. : bet£&ctate, ffilmichtls:. For the interchange of ht and ct 
in preterits like ffrycte and 9ryhte see 407. 6. 

Note 2. Occasionally h is lost, particularly after r: f ortlan, wyrta, 
for forhtlan, wyrhta. 

2) In place of older hs the manuscripts have x : feax, 
hair; weaxan^ grow ; meox, manure; siex, six; wriex- 
lan, charge; oxa, oxy for Goth, fahs, wahsjan, maibstas, 
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etc. ; rarely hx : meohx, etc. x and its substitutes are 
also occasionally employed to represent an hs resulting 
from vowel syncope: gesyxt (gesyxst), n^xta. 

Ecthlipsis of h has taken place in n^osian, visit (Goth. 
niuhsjan) ; Cfsl, wagon pole (OHG. dihsila, Corp. J^fxl, 
Ep. dfsl); waesma, wsestm, growth (from weaxan); 
North, sesta, seista, the sixth. 

NoTB 3. On X for hs, as weU as cs, see 209. 

222. 1) Moreover, h (= older li and hw) maintains 
its ground in WS. and Kent, whenever, in consequence 
of vowel syncope, it is immediately followed by a surd. 
The chief instances are superlatives like hlehsta, nfehsta 
(310); abstract nouns ending in -CTu, like hlehCTu, height^ 
fs^hVu, feud (255. 3) ; and the 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. 
of contract verbs, like f^hst, f^lifir from f6ii (Goth. 
f^han), siehst, sieliDT from s^on, Goth, saibwan (374). 
Not till late was h occasionally lost after r : ferjr, life^ 
instead of f erhJT. 

2) On the contrary, h disappears between a vowel 
and a sonant consonant, especially 1, r, m, n : Vw^al, 
bath (Goth. ]7wahl) ; fl^am, flight (related to fl^on, 384, 
Goth. ]7liuhan); l^oma. Brightness (connected with 
Goth, liuha]?) ; :fmest, highest (Goth, auhmists) ; Is^ne, 
transitory (OS. l^hni) ; betw^onum, between (cf. Goth. 
tweihnai). Cf. also the declension of adjectives in li, 
like w6h (295. note 1) : ace. sing. masc. w6iie, gen. dat. 
sing. fern. w6re, gen. plur. wdra, for w^hne, etc. ; the 
comparative hlera from li6ah (307), etc. 

Note 1. The same phenomenon is also observable in compounds, as 
in h^llc, high, gpenidlic, greed t/, n^aliCi near, n^alfi&cean, approach, 
pl^ollc, dangerous, t6lic, tough, Tv6lic, evil, from h^ah, fceindh, ntoh, 
pleoh, t6h, w6h ; then 6oriBC, bulrush, §orod, troop ; E6iii^r, from 
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eoh, horse; h^anis, height, from h^ah; Awer, 6wer (321. note 2), 
dw9er, 6wffcr (346), from hwfi&r, hwaeffer; Pl^Tvald, from 
pleoh ; H6aberht, b^ad^or (h^ador), stag, from h6ah ; similarly, 
rddor, roe, from rdhd^or; WS. Tviobud, w^obud (eyen 'w^oftid), 
for ♦wiohbed (Pa. North, wlbed for * wlhbed with palatal umlaut, 
164. 1, but also North, wlgbed). The same ecthlipsis occurs before i 
in b6al^, -u, from b^abfore, -u, North, b^bfaro, heifer. 

Note 2. The final b of b^ab is frequently lost, accompanied bjr 
gemination of the following n, r: ace. b^nne, sb. b6annls, gen. 
plur. b^arra, comp. bierra (307). 

Note 3. When the etymology is apparent, the b is often restored 
by analogy : b^abne, biebra, b^abnls, etc. 

Note 4. The oldest texts hare retained this b in several instances : 
tbuacbl, £p. ; 9buebl, Corp. ; bituicbn, Erf. 

Note 5. For cases where Ps. and North, differ in some respects, 
see 166. 5. 

223. Finally, h is always preserved at the end of a 
word : f eoh, cattle^ money ; h^ab, high ; w<5h, wicked ; 
rtilL^ rough; t^li^ draw; after consonants: snlh^ plough; 
Wealh, Welshman; teorh^life; turh^furrow. Likewise 
h for older hw, as in seah, saWy Goth, sahw, etc. 

Note 1. In the oldest texts the spelling is often cb : e.g., t(b)H!icb) 
t6cb, elcb, salcb, tboreb, Ep. ; even gcb : mistbdgcb, Corp. ; sub- 
sequently it is now and then g (cf. 214. 1), as in J^nrg for 9urb. 

Note 2. Now and then an inorganic b appears at the end of a word^ 
as in tr6oh,Jree, 66h, yew, bl^ob, colore for fr^o, ^o, bl^o. This b is 
due to the example of such pairs as feob-fi^os, b^ab-b^as (218). 
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The Old English Consonants in General. 

l) Ohange% when Final. 

224. Sonant stops and spirants seem to become surd 
when final, or when followed by a surd consonant; never- 
theless, the spelling which predominates is the etymo- 
logical, which assigns the same consonant to the end of a 
word as to the middle. Only of sporadical occurrence, 
and then for the most part in very ancient sources, are 
forms like lamp for Iamb, Kent. GL; felt. Cod. DipL, 
A.D. 692-3 ; Wulfhdt, Peohth^t, A.D. 704, for feld, -hdd ; 
(an isolated later example of t for d is sint for sind; 
for the 3d person in -t instead of -8r see 358) ; -nc for 
-ng is more common (215) ; li for spirant g may almost 
be regarded as the rule (214. l). Any difference in the 
pronunciation of f, s, tS eludes observation, since the 
same character represents both surd and sonant. 

225. Gemination is simplified at the end of a syllable, 
only eg remaining intact : 

1) As regards the simplification at the end of a word 
cf. forms like eal, feor, m^n, swim, sib, sceat, b^ 
cos, saec, teoh, with ealles, feorran, m^nnes, swim- 
man, sibbe, sceattes, b^des, cyssan, ssecces, teohhe, 
(but s^g like s^ges, 216). Still the rule is often 
disregarded in favor of etymological spelling, as, for 
example, in eall, mQnn, upp, sibb, b^dd, bliss, etc. 
(especially in the case of 11, nn). 

2) Within a word : ealre, ealne, midne, nytne, com- 
pared with eal(l), ealles; mid(d), middes; nyt(t), 
nyttes; cyste, pret. of cyssan. Yet we frequently 
encounter eallre, eallne, etc. 
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3) Very frequently after a consonant in compounds : 
eorlic, emniht, feltlin, geornes, wilder, wyrtruma, 
wyrtdn, gserstapa, for eorllic, emnniht, ^feldtiin, 
geornnes, wildd^or, etc. Likewise after tt in rtimedlic 
for nimin<Sdlic, and after ^a in gel^aful for grel^afful. 

4) After an unaccented syllable ; thus before the sufl&x 
-lie : atelic, dfgrollc, singralic, swutolic, and even d^oflic, 
dfgriic, etc. ; in the longer case forms of derivatives end- 
ing in n, 1, t, r, like the neuters s§fen, faesten, w^sten, 
the feminines byrgen, lungen, etc. (258); swingel; 
the neuters baemet, Ifget, etc. ; many verbs in -^t(t)an, 
and the comparatives -erra, -era, -ra ; in the ace. sing, 
masc. of strong past participles, and of adjectives end- 
ing in -en, like ofslegene, gyldene ; in gen. plur. like 
faegera, <S9era (<S9ra), and dat. sing, like 6peTe (6pTe)j 
^owre, etc. 

Note. Since the geminated consonants were often written, long 
after the second had ceased to be pronounced, it is easy to account for 
such false geminates as forenne, dgennes, ufenne, seffelborenne, 
and even for the forms cwicenne, cucenne, etc. (303). 

Inorganic geminations are likewise found in certam accentuated syl- 
lables, especially in r^ccean, reck, and its deriyatives, for the normal 
r^cean, the oldest example noted being r^cU^as, Corp. 1646 ; so also 
in liccettan, dissemble, and in LWS. >rinnes, >rittlg, >reott;^ne. 

2) Gemination. 

226. Every OE. consonant, except J and w, is subject 
to gemination (on eg for gg see 216). In respect to 
their origin, these geminates belong in part to Germ., 
in part to West (xerm., and in part to OE. 

227. Gemination of 1, r, m, n, and s is freq^uent in 
Germanic. Examples are : 
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11: eall, all; ieallan^faU; iuH^fuU. 

rr: feorran, /ar/ steorra, star. 

nn: onginnan, begin; m^n, mQnnes, man. 

mm: swimman, smm; liwQm, liwQmmes, comer. 

ss: gewls(s), certain; wisse, knew; cyssan, kiss (232). 

Less frequent are the following : 

kk (cc): bucca, buck; loc, locces, lock; stoc, stocces, 

stock. 
tt: sceat, sceattes, coin. 
pp: crop, croppes, crop; top, toppes, top; linaep, 

linaeppes, bowl, 

Germanic pp is doubtful : on the one hand there is OE. 
o99e, or, Goth, aij'l'aa ; on the other OS. ef fJTo, Fris. 
ieftha ; so WS. moffVe, moth^ but North. moli9e, -a. 
Rare and somewhat doubtful are Germ, ff , hh, bb, dd, gg. 

228. West Germanic gemination before J. AH' simple 
consonants in West Germ., with the exception of r, 
undergo gemination after a short vowel, through the 
influence of following J. Thus Goth, saljan, skapjan, 
satjan, rakjan, are represented by OS. s^lllan, sk^p- 
plan, s^ttian, r^kkian, and, after the loss of the j (177) 
by OE. siellan, scieppan, s^ttan, r^cc(e)aii. Original hj 
appears as hb in bliebban, laugh; and original pi as tStS 
in ryCrjTa, species of dog, smi99e, 8?wiYAy, sc^TOan, injure 
(Goth. ska]7jan), paeVVan, p^99aii, traverse. The place 
of fj is taken by OE. bb: b^bban, heave (Goth, baf jan), 
and gj is represented by eg: l^g(e)an (Goth, lagjan). 
As stated above, p is not geminated: b^re, barges, 
army; w^rian, defend; n^rian, save; b^rian, ^Zon/y 
(Goth. barji», war jan, nasjan, bazjan, etc.). 

NoTB 1. The chapters on inflection contain nujneroiis examples of 
this gemination, e.g., among the Jo- and Jd-stems (247; 258; 297), 
among the weak yerbs of the first and third classes (400 ff.; 415), etc. 
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NoTB 2. For the interchange of forms with and without gemination, 
in the conjugation of verbs with the deriyatiye suffix -jo, see 410. 

229. There is a similar gemination of t, c, p, h, before 
r and 1 in certain OE. words, though it does not occur 
uniformly: bittor, ii^r, snottor, e(^i8^; -wBbocer^ watchr 
fvl; North, sehher, ear of grain^ tsehher, tear; aeppel, 
apple; along with bitor, snotor; wacor; ^ar, t^ar 
(from *aliar, * tabor, 111); of. Goth, baitrs, snutrs, 
abs, tabrjan. So likewise, though probably not in the 
older texts, when the r, 1 has been conjoined with the 
preceding consonant as the result of syncope: thus, 
b^ttra beside b^tra, better (Goth, batiza) ; miccles be- 
side micles, from mieel (Goth, mikils). 

NoTB. This irregularity presumably depends upon the fact that, 
before gemination had taken place, the r and 1 were sometimes sjUabic, 
and subsequently passed into -ur, -nl, etc. (138 fi.). The older declen- 
sional forms must then, for example, have been nom. bitur (from 
*bitr), gen. bittres, t^air (from *ta]iur), gen. tsehhres, etc.; and 
these gaye rise to the double series bittiir - bittres and bitur- 
biteres, etc. 

230. After a long vowel no such gemination before r 
takes place in the older texts. Gemination of tt and 
dd occurs at a later period, accompanied, as is probable, 
with the shortening of the vowel : sMre, vein^ bls^dre, 
bladder^ nsMre, viper^ mddrie, aunt^ become aeddre, 
blseddre, nseddre, moddrie. In like manner there is 
an interchange of litor, venam^t bldtor, clear^ tddor, 
posterity^ fddar, fodder^ nuSdor, mother^ with attor, 
bluttor, tuddor, foddor, moddor, in which the tt, dd 
owe their origin to the cases which had no middle vowel 
(144), like dtres, etc. More recent is the gemination of 
other consonants, in forms like riccra, deoppra, from 
rice, rich^ dfop, deep. 
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231. Other OE. geminates depend upon the conjunc- 
tion of two consonants which were originally separated. 
Here belong (disregarding the conjunction of similar 
final and initial consonants in compound words) the tt 
from W, dtf (202. 3), and the tt and dd of weak pre- 
terits (404 ff.). 

Note. In North , moreover, geminates very frequently occur side 
by side with simple consonants, without any assignable cause : eatta^ 
ecu, cymmay come, for eata, cyma^ etc. 



3) The Combinations ft, ht, st, ss. 

232. The following rule was already in force in Prim, 
Germ. : Every labial 4- t is changed to ft, and every 
guttural + t to ht ; but a dental + t becomes either st 
or ss. OE. examples are : 

a) Of ft: scieppan, create^ gesceaft, creature; giefan, 
ffive (i.e. gielSan, 192. 2), gift, ffift; Sfiirfaii, be allowed, 
9earft, 9orfte (422. 6). 

b) Of ht: hycgan, hope^ hylit, hope; ^gan, own, 
magan, be able^ 2d sing. lUit, meaht (420. 2; 424. 10), 
the noun meaht, might ; but especially the weak pre- 
terits (407). 

c) Of st: w^t, wot^ 2d sing. wUst; llVan, go, IKst, 
pathway; hladan, lade^ hlsest, load. 

d) Of ss: witan, know, pret. wisse, gewis(s), certain; 
cweVan, say, Qndcwis(s), answer; sittan, sit, sess, 
seat. 

Note. The choice between st and ss depends upon the original 
accentuatioiL 

The preceding rule does not apply when the t has 
been conjoined with the preceding labial, guttural, or 
dental, as the result of OE. syncope. 
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4) Q-rammatical Change. 

233. By "grammatical change " is to be understood 
an interchange of the medial surd spirants s, f, ar, h, hw 
with the corresponding sonant spirants, designated by 
z, b, or, g, w (but sometimes g), the interchange in ques- 
tion being a feature of Primitive Germanic,^ and taking 
place according to definite laws. The combinations ss, 
st, sp, sk, ft, ht, were not subject to this change. 

Note. The explanation of this interchange was discovered by K, 
Vemer (Kuhn's Zeitschr. xxiii. 97 ff.). According to the law which 
he formulated, the sonant spirant always replaced the surd when the 
vowel next preceding did not, in the original Indo-European system, 
receive the principal accent. 

234. In OE. the original correspondences are more or 
less obscured by the fact that some of the sounds have 
undergone modifications. Thus hw passed into simple 
li (cf. 222 £f.), and, like the latter, has frequently dis- 
appeared (218). Of the sonants, z passed into p, the 
older tS (not to be confounded with the OE. 8f = f, 199) 
became d, and the sound of fc is not graphically distin- 
guished from f (192). There consequently remain in 
OE. only the four couples s-p, (T-d, h-§r (h-ng, 
according to 185), and h-w. Examples are: 

a) s-r: glses, ^Za««, glsepen, wYreem«/ c^osan, eAo<>««, 
c^as, curon, coren (384) ; durran (422.7), dare^ dearst, 
dorste, adj. gredyrstig, bold. 

h) (JT — d: cureSTan, «ay, cwsetF, cws§don, cweden 
(391), cwide, discourse; litfan^ Journey^ -lida, -farer. 

c) h-gr: sl6an, strike^ sliehst, sliehST, sldg, sldgon, 
slsegen (392), sl^ge, stroke^ -slaga, slayer; h6ah, high^ 
dat. h^agrum (295. note 1) ; 96on, thrive^ 9dh, 9ungen 
(383. note 8). 
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d) h~w: s^n, see (Goth, saihwan), siehst, siehOT, 
seah, sHwon, gresewen (391). 

NoTB. The regularity of this interchange has been somewhat ob- 
scured in 0£. as the result of analogy. Special instances will be 
noticed under the head of Inflections. 
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Deolension of Nouns. 
A. VOCALIC OR STRONG DECLENSION. " 

1) The o-Dbclension. 

235. The OE. o-declension comprises masculines and 
neuters. It corresponds to the second or o-declension of 
Greek and Latin (Gr. masc. -09, neut. -ov^ Lat. -us, -urn). 
The corresponding feminines form the li-declension. 

NoTB. The Germ, o-declension is usuallj designated as the a-declen- 
sion, since older o has generally become Germ. a. In 0£., howeyer, 
we maj still presuppose the existence of o m final syllables (45. 4). 

The o-stems may be subdivided as follows: simple 
o-stems, jo-stems, and wo-stems, the two latter groups 
differing, as respects certain cases, from the pure o-stems. 

236. The terminations of the masculines and the 

neuters are the same in all cases except the nom. and 

ace. plur., and may therefore be included in the same 

scheme. 

NoTB. In North, the gender often varies between masc. and neut « 
cf . also 251. note. 

237. The terminations of the o-stems are : 

Plubal. 



SnraTmAB. 



Habo. Nbot. 

N. A. V. — (-e; -u, -o) -as -11, -o, 

O. -ea -a 

L -e 
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The parenthetical -«;-u, -o of the nom. ace. sing, are 
the terminations of the jo- and wo-stems (246; 249). 

NoTB 1. In the oldest texts, and frequently in the North, dialect, 
the gen. sing, is formed in -aes : d6maes, etc. For -aes the North, 
sometimes has -as. For later -ys see 44. note 2. 

NoTB 2. The dat. and instr. sing, are, in the majority of texts, iden- 
tical in form, but in the oldest documents the dat. ends in -», while 
the instr. (at first probably a local) ends in -1? d6mae, d6iiil; sub- 
sequently, y is now and then found for i* folcy, etc. The instr. 
seems originally to have had 1-umlaut ; cf the isolated form hw^ne, 
from hw6n, trifle, and the instr. Ane, from dn, one. A dat. loc. sing, 
without inflectional ending exists in hdm (very rarely h^une), from 
bAm, home, SB well as in t6 daeg (inor|[;en, tibfen). 

Note 3. In North, the nom. plur. of many masculines belonging to 
this declension also have the weak ending -o (-a, -e), g&stas and g&sto, 
etc. Very late WS. texts have -es. 

Note 4. The gen plur. in North, is often formed in -ana, -ona, after 
the manner of the n-stems : dtkgtmA, -ona, liomana, from da^g, lim. 
Such forms (dagena, godena) occur but rarely in EWS., but are more 
common in LWS. Mss A few gen. plur in -o occur. 

Note 5. In the nom. ace. plur. of sent- nouns -u is the older, -o the 
more recent form. Ps. has almost exclusively -u, North, for the most 
part -o, but occasionally -a{ all three terminations occur in North., 
even in such neuters as are without ending^ in the other dialects (238). 
In LWS. the -u, -o is generally replaced by -a. 

Note 6. The dat plur. frequently substitutes -on, -an for -mn in 
LWS. (cf. 293. note 2). 

a) Simple ostems. 
23a Paradigms of the masculine and neuter: 



Mabouukb. 


Nkuteb. 


Sing.N.y.A. d6m 


«eoo 


word 


G. d6me8 


geooes 


Isoldes 


D. d6me 


geoce 


worde 


L d6nie 


geoce 


worde 


Flur.N.y.A, d6ma8 


geocu, -o 


word 


G. d6ma 


geoca 


worda 


D. d6mii]ii 


geocum 


i^ordum 
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Like ddm are inflected primarily the monosyllabic 
masculines ; like geoc the monosyllabic neuters with a 
short radical syllable; and like word those having a 
long radical syllable. 

239. To this declension belong a great number of OE. 
nouns, and among them not a few which have been 
transferred to it from other declensions (especially long 
i- and u-stems ; cf. 264 £F. ; 273). 

1) Only those words are inflected with entire regu- 
larity which have an invariable final consonant and a 
radical vowel incapable of change (except for i-umlaut, 
which need not here be considered). Such words are : 

a) Masculines: dtf^ oath; haeft, captive; helm, helmet; 
hringr, ring; wiilf, wolf; earm, arm; eorl, man; mdOT, 
month ; dr^am, /oy, etc. 

b) Neuters: a) short monosyllables: col, coal; dor, 
door; lnof^ dwellinff ; loc^ lock; hop^ recess ; lot^ cunninff ; 
sol, slough ; spor, traiL /3) long monosyllables : Mn, 
bone; beam, child; d6oT^ animal; tfr^fire; ^66.^ good; 
lie, body ; wff, wife^ etc. In LWS. the ending -u of 
the short stems is assumed by the long stems : Mnu, 
ssMu, etc. 

2) Nouns, whose radical syllable ends in a geminate, 
simplify the latter in the cases without inflectional end- 
ing (225): masc. weal(l), wall^ liWQi]i(i]i), corner; neut. 
fiil(l), cup^ gen. wealles, hwQmmes, fulles, etc. 

The remaining nouns of this declension come under 
one of the following rules : 

240. Words with ae before a simple consonant, like 
the masculines d^eg, day^ liwael, whale^ psetf^path^ staef, 
staffs the neuters baeST, bath^ craet, crate^ d^el, dale^ liaef, 
ocean^ ssel, hail^ staeff, shore, suraeDT, track, scraef, cavern^ 
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traef, tent^ waed, sea^ wsel, those slain in battle^ change 
the se into a throughout the plural: dsegr-dagas, daga, 
dagum; faet^fatu, fata, fatum; only seldom does se 
remain : stseSTu, scrsefu, etc. In like manner, sfe before a 
single consonant becomes d in the pluxal: ms^g-miigas, 
m^ga, nulguin (57. 2). 

NoTB 1, Generally in the Ps., and occasionallj in North., the short a 
is represented hy ea: featu, creatum, etc. (160). In the Ps. the plur. 
of deg is daBgas (162). For WS. ea see 105. The plur. of geat, gcae, 
is frequently gatu, but in poetry usually geatu ; other examples are 
heafo and treafii (cf. 105). 

Note 2. gaers forms the plur. grasu (cf. 179). In LWS. the a of 
the plur. intrudes even into the gen. dat. sing.: baj^e, paXfe, sta}^, 
fSate, gate, scrafe. 

241. The neuters with e, i before a single consonant, 
like gebed, prayer, gebrec, clamor, geset, habitation^ 
gesprec, conversation, brim, stirf, dif, cliff, hlitf, slope^ 
litf, limb, scip, ship, geflit, dispute, genip, darkness, 
gewrit, writing, etc., originally have eo, io in the plur. 
instead of e, i (106 ff.). This is frequent even in later 
texts: gebeodu, cliofu, lio9u, liomu, etc., although 
generally represented by gebedu, clifu, limu, etc. 

Note. The gen. plur. is the first to lose the eo, lo. In the Ps., and 
to some extent in North., its occurrence is extended to the masculines, 
e,g.t weoras, weora, iveogas (usually 'wegas, according to 164), 
North, -wearas, ivaras, -a, etc. (156. 3). 

242. Words in h lose this sound before a vocalic end-, 
ing: masc. ealh-6ales, femjoZ^; eolh-6oles, elk; fearli 
-f6ares, swine; f eorh - f 6opes, life; mearh - m^ares, 
horse ; sealh - scales, willow ; seolh - stoles, seal ; Wealh - 
Whales, Welshman (218) . If the h is preceded by a vowel, 
the loss of the h leads to contraction, according to 110 ff.; 
masc. hdh, hough (plur. hds, lidas, dat. hdum) ; sc6oh, 
sc6h, shoe (plur. sc^os, sc6s, LWS. gen. plur. sc^ona) ; 
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fl6ah (usually wk. A6a)yflea; eoh-^os, horse; neut. 
feoh-f^os, money (275); A£h^ fraud; pleoh, danger; 
sl6h, dough; 9^h, thigh; fSroh (?), malice; w6h, evil. 

Note 1. Not infrequently a nom. ace. sing, is formed without h, 
according to the analogy of the dissyllabic cases; forms like fear, 
feor, mear, f^o, 1^6, are therefore to be met with, besides those cited 
above, ' Neut. holh, Ao/e, has an alternative form hoi (h61? ), and 
forms the plur. holu. 

Note 2. The masc. neut. horh, JiJih, exhibits grammatical change : 
nom. horh (horg), gen. horwes, instr. horu, nom. ace. plur. horas. 

Note 3. Occasionally the gen. plur. is formed in -na in words which 
end in vowel + h : f6ona, sc^ona, 9^na. 

243. The polysyllabic words of this declension are 
subject to the following rules: 

1) Neuters originally trisyllabic, 130 ff. (but only 
long stems; short stems cast off this termination), 
like nleten, cattle^ h^afod, head^ wolcen, cloudy have u 
in the nom. ace. plur., like the short monosyllables:, 
nfetenu, li^afodu, wolcenu. On the other hand, such 
as were originally dissyllabic, like wafepen, weapon^ 
tungol, star^ tdcen, token (for wafepn, tungl, tden, 
according to 138 ff., stem w6pno-, tunglo-, taikno-), 
sometimes take no ending in the nom. ace. plur., and 
sometimes take u after the manner of the trisyllables : 
W96p(e)iiu, tunglu, tdenu. 

2) The laws concerning the treatment of middle vowels 
(143 fif.). Under these are included the following: 

244. Dissyllabic words having a long stem syncopate 
the vowel of the last syllable before a vocalic ending 
(144) when it is not rendered long by position : ^ngel 
— angles, angel; tungol - tungles, star; dtor — litres, 
venom; tdcen-ticnes, ^oA^/i; in:&t5\iin.-'jn:&t5rae»^ jewel; 
h^afod-htofdes, head; s^led - slides, fire; morgen^ 
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morgrnes and momes, mom; but h^ngrest-h^ngrestes, 
stallion; fsbreld- fseiveldea^ journey ; f^tels-fs^telses, 
purse^ etc. 

The older documents do not exhibit syncope of the 
originally trisyllabic nom. ace. plur. neut., like nfetenu, 
h^afodu (144. () ; while, on the other hand, they have 
ws^pnu, tunglu (along with ws§pen, etc., 243). In later 
texts these words are likewise syncopated : h^afdu, etc. 

Note. For morgen - monies cf. 214. note 3. Nouns ending in 
-els are usually masculine, but occasionallj neuter. 

245. Under similar circumstances, dissyllabic words 
having a short stem retain the original vowel of the 
second syllable, but reject it whenever it arose from 
syllabic nasal or liquid in the nom. ace. ; only -«r, -or, 
from syllabic r, remains (148). Hence stapol - stapoles, 
pillar; hamor — hamores, hammer; lieof on - heof ones, 
heaven; darolF - daroOTes, arrow; meotod - meotodes, 
God; heorot-heorotes, hart; but fugol- fugles, /ow?; 
and likewise leger - legeres, lair; OTunor ~ 9anores, 
thunder; waeter-waeteres (and wsetres), water ^ etc. 

II) iostems. 

246. Paradigms for the masculine nouns are: h^re, 
army; s^g, mxin; ^de, end. For the neuter : cyn, Jcin; 
rice, realm ; w6sten, desert. 

MABOUIilinB. 



Sing. N.y.A. h^re 

G. h«r(i)«c8 

D. h^r(i)«e 
L h^r(i)ge 


s^ges 
s^ge 

B^gO 


«nde 
^ndes 
«nde 
^nde 


Flnr. N.y.A. li^r(l)g(e)as 
G. li«r(i)g(e)a 
D. h^r(i)gum 


s^g(e)a8 

s^g(e)a 

8«cg(i)um 


^ndas 

^nda 

^ndum 
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Nbxjtbb, 




Sing. N.V. A. cyn(n) 


rfce 


w^sten 


G. cynnes 


rices 


w^sten(n)e8 


D, cynne 


rice 


w^ten(n)e 


I. cynne 


Hce 


'w^8ten(n)e 


Plur. N.V. A. cyn(n) 


Hc(i)u 


w^sten(n)a 


6. cynna 


ric(e)a 


w^8ten(n)a 


D. cynnum 


ric(l)um 


'w^sten(n)uin 



Note 1. For the e of the nom. ace. sing, the oldest texts have 1: 
h^, ^ndi, ricl 

NoT£ 2. For the insertion of e, 1, to denote the palatal pronimcia* 
tion of g, c, see 206. 6. 

247. h^re and s^gr exhibit the inflections of the mas- 
culines, cyn(n) those of the neuters with a short radical 
syllable before the jo (stem haxjo-, sagrjo-, kunjo-), and 
w^sten that of the derivative neuters ending in -«n and 
-et. Of these, h^re is the only one which has retained 
its short syllable, as the others doubled the final con- 
sonant in West Germ. (228). Further examples of this 
declension are : 

a) Masculines : hrycg, back ; w^g, wedge ; dyn(n), 
din; liyl(l) (later fern.), hill. 

b) Neuters with a short radical syllable :* n^t, net; 
fl^t, floor ; b^ bed ; w^, fledge ; gied, Baying ; n^b, 
beak; wicgr, horse^ etc. 

c) Derivative neuters in -en and -et: s^fen, evening; 
feb»ten^ fastness ; dnet^ solitude ; baernet, conflagration; 
emnet, plain ; grraf et, trench ; Uewet, quarry ; Ifeget, 
lightning; nierwet, strait; ons^let, lightning; r^wet, 
rowing; slaeget, blow; and perhaps diminutives in -incel. 

NoTB 1. For the simplification of West Germ, geminates at the end 
of a word cf . 225. 

Note 2. The gen. sing, of h^re sometimes occurs as h^res, the dat 
instr. sing, as li^re, and the nom. ace. plor. as h^ras. For the neut 
•pere see 262. 
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Note 3. The neut. hi(e)g, hay, stem liai^o-, has retained the J in 
all its forms as g ; likewise masc. brig, potteige, along with briw; stem 
blQo-, color (OS. blf, neat.), occurs as bl6o» neat, (and with inorganic li 
as bl^h, 223. note 2), gen. bl^os, etc., dat. sing. bl6oge, dat. plar. 
bl^om, bl6oum, bl^owum, gen. bl^, also bl^(ii)a (242. note 3). 

248. Like ^nde are declined the masculines, like rfee 
the neuters with an originally long syllable before the jo 
(or io, according to 45. 8) : e.g., the masc. ^sne, servant, 
hierde, herdsman, Is^ce, physician, m^ce, swords and the 
numerous agent-nouns in -ere (North. -are, -re, LWS.-re), 
like b6cere, scribe, fiscere, fisherman, OTrdwere, martyr, 
to which has been added the foreign word c^ere, emr 
per or; then the neuters wafege, cup, wtte, punishment, 
stycce, piece, sferende, errand; formations with ge-, like 
gews^de, clothing, gemierce, boundary, getimbre, car^ 
pentry, gescie (gesc^f), shoes, and many others. 

(?) wo-«t«ma. 

249. The paradigm for the masculine is heoxn, grove ; 
for the neuter, searu, armor (stems barwo-, sarwo-). 



\ MASCfULINES. 


Neutbbs. 


Sing. N.V.A. bearu, -o 


searu, -o 




searwes 


D. bearwe 


searwe 


L beajrwe 


searwe 


Plar.N.V.A. bearwas 


searu, -o 


G. bearwa 


searwa 


D. bearwum 


searwun 



So likewise are inflected the neuters bealu, evU; 
tneolu, meal ; smeoru, lard ; teoru, tar ; cwudu, cud^ 
The only long stem is gM, lack (Goth, gaidw), with 
loss of w, as in 259. 

Note 1. A u, o, or e often occturs before the w in the obliqae 
cases, the latter being generally found when the termination contains 
an a, u : bealowes, -we, hut bealei;ra, bealewum. 
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NoTB 2. In LWS. there occur the nom. sing, meluw, smeomw, 
and the plor. in -wu, -wa, e.g, searwa. Of teoru there likewise occur 
the weak ace. taran and tyrwan (umlaut form), beside gen. tearos. 

250. Words with a vowel before the w exhibit various 
discrepancies : 

1) The long-stemmed masculines sndw (likewise snd, 
174. 3), snow, hl^w, M^w (LWS. ne\it.y,funeral-^ound^ 
9^aw, custom^ d^aw, dew (masc. neut.), b^aw, gadfly^ 
Mow, grain (neut.), retain the w in all cases (cf. 174. 3) ; 
to these must be added the neut. ^ncl^ow (andcl6ow), 
ankle^ s^w (s^a), «ap, and the words formed by the 
prefix ge-, such as greh^aw, quarry^ gehr^ow, penitence^ 
grehldw, bellow. 

2) The neuters tr6o, tree^ cn^o, knee^ and the masc. 
Wo, Bervant (st. trewo-, knewo-, (JTewo-), are declined 
as follows : 

WS. PS. NOBTH. R178H.1 

Singular: , ^ . ^. ^. , . (trtew.tr^aw 

N.A. tr*o(w) tr«w | g^trAo, tr*u(o); \ ^^^^j. 

(cn^n, cute 

G. trtewes —- trtewes 

D. trtewe, trte tr^o tr6, trte tr6o, tree 

I. trtewe — — ^ 

FlwreX: 



trte; kute 



lo^as; ote (Rit.) 
G. trtewa tr^a tr6a(a)na; 9^na trtena 

D. trtewum jtr6(w)um; jtr*(ow)um; 

Note 1. Like 9^0'iv are declined the WS. compounds Idtt^ow, 
leader, Idr^cw, teacher ; besides, there is in WS. a wk. masc. Idtt^OTv^a, 
Idr^cwa (276). hl^o, protection, which only occurs in the sing., has a 
rare form hl^OTv^. 

Note 2. Goth, hralw, neut corpse, is OE. hrd, hrdw, hre&, hrtibw; 
gen. hnks, nom. ace. plur. hr&, hrs&'nr, hr^aiv, gen. lir&, dat. hrtibiv- 
um. From the stem strau'wo-, neut. straw, is formed the WS. str^a, 
North, str^ L., streu B.^ (cf. the compound str^-, str^wb^rle). 
gen. strees L. ; other cases are not found. 
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Note 3. The stems in -iwo receive the same treatment in WS. as 
the other long steniB : masc. briw, pottage, giw (s^ow), griffin, sliw, 
moth, Tiw, gen. briwes; Mercian has g for w. For iw (iow), yew, 
the Rune Song has ^oh. The neut. stem gliuiih, glee, has WS. gli(e)g, 
gen. gliges; but poet. gl6o (Ep. gliu), gen. gliwes. Neuter stem 
hli^o- ^As ^S* ]&i(e)w, appearance, poet, h^o, North, hiu, and vr in 
% oblique cases. 

2) The i^Dbclension. 

251. The lt<ieclen8ion contains the feminines corre- 
sponding to the masculines and neuters in -o. 

NoTB. In North, many of these fem. are also employed as neut. and 
masc, and then conform to the inflections of these genders (236. note). 



a) Simple Osteins. 


25Z Paradigms: 




a) of short stems, grief u, gift 


> 


b) of long stems, dx, honor. 




Shobt Stbxs. 


Long Stbxs. 


fiing.N.V. giefti,-o 


Ar 


6. giefe 


dre 


D. glefe 


dre 


A. giefe 


Are 


L giefe 


Are 


Plur. N. glefE^-e 


ArmHJ 


G. glefo,-eiia 


tei^-eiia 


D. gleAim 


'^ dniin 


A. giefa, -e 


«r»,-e 



NoTB 1. The oblique cases of the sing, and the nom. ace. plur. end 
in » in the oldest texts ; only sporadically does the dat. instr. exhibit -i, 
as in r6di, cssstri, in which it is probably borrowed from the o-declen« 
sion (237. note 2). For the declension of abstract nouns in -iing 
see 255. 1. 

NoTB 2. In Lind. and Rit. these fem. have -es in the gen. sing., like 
the masc. and neut.: r6€le8, sdules, sQmnunges, etc. The same is 
true in LWS. : gorges, helpes, etc. 

NoTB 3. In WS. and Kent, the nom. ace. plur. regularly ends in -a; 
not, however, in the Ps. In North, there is, besides^ a weak form 
in -o (253. note 2). 
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NoTB 4. In the gen. plur. -a is the proper and nsual termination 
(cf. Goth. glb6), while -ena has heen foisted in from the weak declen- 
sions, occurring in WS. and Kent, only in certain short stems (such as 
carena, fr^mena, g^ena, lufena) ; very rarely in long stems (drena, 
l&rena, sorg^ena). In Cura Past, -ena is entirely wanting. A shorter 
form, -na, with syncope of the -e, is occasionally found, as in I^kma, 
sorgna(cf. 276. note 1); for alternative forms of -ena in North, cf. 
276. note 2. 

253. As examples of short stems may be adduced 
cearu, caru, care; sceomu, sceamu, %hame ; cwalu, 
death; IaTSvl^ invitation ; swoXfu^ track ; ssuiu^ persecur 
tion; OTracu, combat; wracu, persecution; Qndswaru, 
answer; d^nu (?), valley; tfegUy reception; scolu, shoal; 
lufu, love^ etc. 

Note 1. Besides giefii(m), gifki(m), gyfu(m), there occurs, espe- 
cially in the Ps. and North., geofti(ni) with u-umlaut (106). In the 
Ps. and North, the words with original a have ea in the nom. sing, and 
dat. plur., according to 160 (^ndswearu, -um, etc.). In the cases 
which terminate with -e, the a of the root is often replaced by », par- 
ticularly in the words which contain c : ssece, tfraBce, -vrraece, but also 
Isetfe, sw8e9e, as well as sace, la9e, swaffe, etc. 

NoTB 2. In LWS. the u of the nom. is frequently extended to the 
other cases of the sing., so that the latter is apparently indeclinable. 
In North., too, all cases except the gen. and dat. plur. assume -o, -u 
(even -a, -e). On the other hand, Lind. and Kit. sometimes form the 
gen. sing, in -es: gefes, lufes, etc. (252. note 2). 

254. l) The nuraber of feminines with a long stem is 
very considerable. Examples of monosyllabic words 
are: feoht^ fight ; f6T^ journey ; el6f^fflove; heall^hall; 
Idr, lore; mearc, boundary; sorg, care; stund, time; 
OTrdgT) while; wund^ wound; with a derivative consonant, 
Ml (later neut.), disease; ns^dl, needle; fr<5for (later 
masc), consolation; w6cot^ growth ; ceaster, town. 

2) Like the long stems, the trisyllabic stems with a 
short radical syllable discard the u of the nom. sing. : 
byden, butt; ciefes, concubine; firen, iniquity; tigrol, tile 
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(but exceptionally with the u there occurs ^genu, chaffs 
equivalent to OHG. agana). To these must be added 
the original i-stems ides, woman^ duguOT, virtue^ geoguOT, 
youth (269. note 4), and the long stem s^wol, bovI (Goth. 
saiwala), together with all abstract nouns in -ung, -Ing, 
like mQnung, warning^ leomung, leorning, learning 
(Cf. 255. 1). 

Note. *snearh (sner)» harpstring^ has the gen. sn^are. I6ali, 
lea, sometiines has the gen. dat. ace. sing, l^a, but more frequently 
16age; subsequently it is often masculine : gen. 16as, l^ges, dat. 16a, 
liege, nom. ace. plur. I^as. So neut. masc. 8l6h, gen. dat. sing, some- 
times 8l6, fern. (242). 

255. The following peculiarities of this declension 
still remain to be noted: 

1) The WS. and Kent, abstracts in -ung have in the 
dat. sing., and even in the gen. and ace. sing., the termina- 
tion -unga instead of -unge : leornunga, costunga, etc. 

Note 1. In the Fs. there is stiU a gradation of the vowel, so. that 
the dat. plur. ends in -ingum, while the other cases have -ung. 

2) Dissyllabic words with a long stem syllable and 
simple final consonant syncopate the vowel of the final 
syllable in the oblique cases, according to 144, while 
those with a short stem retain it: s^wol-sdwle 
(s^ule), Boul; f r<5f or - f rdf re, consolation; wdcor- 
wdcre, usury; but firen-firene, sin; ides-idese, 
wife^ etc. 

3) The abstracts in Goth, -ij^a, originally trisyllabic, 
have in the nom. sing, the ending -u, -o, like the short 
stems, but subsequently assume a shortened form in 
-tf: cftftfu and cftf{tf)^ OHG. cundida, race^ kinship ; 
str^ngSTu and str^ng9, strength; gessmtu, OHG. ga- 
suntida, power ^ health; oferm^ttu, arrogance^ OHG. 
* ubarmuotida ; and weorOTmsmt, original -inundi]?a. 
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honor. Eoth forms intrude gradually into the oblique 
cases of the sing., especially into the ace, which origi- 
nally had only -«. 

Note 2. This usurpation on the part of the -u is presumably caused 
\}j the abstracts in -u (279). 

Note 3. br6, hrow^ has nom. ace. plur. br6a and br6wa, dat. 
brAum and brdwum, gen. brdna. 

b) i^stems. » 

256. The originally short stems have all become long 
by the gemination of the consonant which preceded the 
i (228), and their declension no longer differs from that 
of the stems originally long. The terminations are those 
laid down in paragraph 252, so far as no express state- 
ments to the contrary are made below. 

257. Paradigms: for stems originally short, sib(b), 
peace ; for stems originally long, wylf , she wolf. 



Sing. N.V. 8ib(b) 


wylf 


Plur. N.V. sibba, -e 


wylf a, -o 


G. sibbe 


■wylfo 


G. sibba 


wylfa 


D. sibbe 


wylfe 


D. sibbiim 


wylfum 


A. sibbe 


wylfe 


A. sibba, -e 


wylfa, -e 



Note 1. For the simplification of the West Germ, geminates when 
final cf . 225. 

Note 2. In later documents there is sometimes to be found an ace. 
sing, without inflectional ending, like sib, "wyn, etc. 

Note 3. The jd-stems never take a gen. plur. in -ena (252. note 4). 

Note 4. The declension of the simple d-stems differs from that of 
the simple Jdnstems only in the possession of the weak gen. plur., and 
in the absence of the i-umlstut of the radical syllable. They are dis- 
tinguished from the long i-stems (268 ff.) by the ace. sing, in -e. 

258. 1) Among the monosyllables which are declined 
like sibb are the following: b^n, wound; brycgr, bridge; 
cribb, crib ; ^cg, edge; fit, «on^/ h^U, hell; h^n, hen; 
nyt, advantage; ssecc, contest; s^gr? sword; syll, sill. 
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To these must be added, so far as regards the gemin* 
tion of a final consonant before a vocalic ending, certain 
derivatives in -1 and -n, like CQiidel, candle^ gryden, god' 
desB^ wiergren, ahe wolf^ byrtJen, burden^ redden, arrange' 
ment (gen. c^ndelle, wiergrenne, byrVenne, etc.) ; the 
abstract nouns in -nes, gen. nesse (like h^ligrues, holi' 
ne8B)\ and a few ferainines in-es (-is), like hsegrtes, vritch^ 
forl^gis, adulteress; besides WS. cn^rii», gen. cn^orisse, 
generation^ liindis, Lincolnshire. 

2) With wylf are to be classed c^U, leathern bottle^ 
aex, axe^ grierd, yard^ hiid, battle^ bind, hind^ b^OT, booty ^ 
ftf^ wave; and the derivatives in -s, like bllDTs, bliss, bliss^ 
1198, liss, favor J milds, milts, compassion. 

Note 1. Certain dcriTatives in t, especially hymeta, hornet 
(hlrnltu, Erf., hurnitu, Corp.), ielfetu, swan (selbitu, Ep. Corp.), 
*liegetu, lightning (16gitu, Ps.), have in EWS. u in the nom. sing, 
after a single t, while the oblique cases double the t : ligette, etc. (but 
Ps. l^gite). In LWS. there are also abbreyiated nominatiyes like 
hyrnet, and regular weak inflections like hymette, ylfette, gen. -an, 
etc. ; on liegit, as a neut., see 247. c. Here belongs, likewise, the foreign 
word I^mpedu, lamprey. In LWS. there is sometimes a nom. ting, in 
-nisse, -nysse, corresponding to EWS. -nes, -nls, -nys. 

NoTB 2. Other nouns haying u in the nom. sing, are 6owu, ewe 
(Goth. ♦ awi), beside ewe, 6owe, gen. 6owo and ewes, 6owe8, and 
960W11, handmaiden (Goth. >iwi), beside tV^owe, from which latter 
form we have also weak forms, gen. 96owan, etc. The feminine 
nouns deriyed from masculines by i-umlaut and the addition of -en 
also take the nominative ending -u occasionally in LWS.: gydenu, 
goddess, 9inenu, m^nnenu, handmaiden, mynecenu, nun; now and 
then there are weak forms, like nom. nefene, grand-daughter, gen. 
gydenan, etc. 

Note 3. The double consonants of deriratiyes are often simplified 
in LWS. : -r£&dene, etc. (225. 4). 

Note 4. In leg, ig (4g), island (ON. ey, ey|ar), the derivatiye J if 
retained as g. For b^nd, see 266, note 2. 
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(?) Westerns. 

259. Nouns with a long vowel or diphthong are 
regularly declined like the simple d-stems. In OE. the 
following words belong to this class: st4$w, place; 
hr^ow, repentance; and tr^ow, faithfulness. Their 
inflection is nom. st6w (st6u), gen. st6we, etc. 

Note. In consequence of contraction, the following words exhibit 
slight yariations: ^a, water (from *ahu, *au, Goth, ah^ira) ; 9r6a, 
threat, throe (from ♦ ffrAwu, * ffrAu, cf . Ep. thrduu, OHG. drdwa) : 
and cl^a, cl^o, claw (from ^kldwu, ^kldu, OHG. kld^ira). The gen. 
sing, of ^a (originally consonant stem) occurs as 6as, and the dat. sing, 
as ie; and we have the dat. pluf. ^am (6aum), tfr6am (ffr^aum), 
and even the weak nom. ace. plur. 6an. Of cl^o there is onlj the ace. 
plur. cl^o, el^a, dat cl6ani, and poet, cldm ; but, besides, cldwu is 
regularly declined like glef u. 

260. When a consonant precedes the w, the paradigms 

are as follows : beadu, battle ; ms^d, mead. 

Sing. N. beadu mddd I Flur. N. beadwa, -e in£&d(w)a,-e 
G. beadwe mfibd I G. beadwa in£&d(w)a 

Like beadu are inflected the short stems with a con- 
sonant before the w: nearu, distress; sceadu, shadow 
(more frequently declined like grief u, 255) ; sinu, sinew; 
and the pi. tant. geatwa, arms^ frsetwa, ornaments. Like 
ms^d (EWS. dat. mMa, 274) are declined l^s^pasture^ 
bl6d(es)ls&s, phlebotomy^ rsfes, suggestion (?). These words 
exhibit irregularities in the oblique cases, the thematic 
w being sometimes retained and sometimes lost. 

Note. Occasionally a parasitic yowel appears before the 'wx 
beadowe, nearowe, geatewe, fraetewum. In the Leyden Riddle 
there occurs a dat. plur. geatum without w. 

3) The I-Deolension. 

261. The i-declension of OE. is chiefly confined to 
masculines and feminines. A few words which were 
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originally neuter, like m^re, m^ne, ^16 (and b^re, ^e, 
h^te, sige, see 263. note 4), have passed over to the 
masculine gender. 

With the exception of masc. Seaxe, l6ode (264), fem. 
meaht (beside miht, Ps. North, msebt), and gesceaft, 
creature^ geVeaht, thought (both also neut.), and the 
ueut. spere (no doubt originally a u-stem), the nouns of 
this declension have in all cases i-umlaut, if the radical 
syllable will admit; this often furnishes the only test 
by which to distinguish these words from those of the 
o-declension, with which the masculines have much in 
common. The masculine and neuter nouns with a short 
radical syllable end in e in the nom. ace. sing., while 
the corresponding feminines have u ; all the long i-stems, 
on the other hand, terminate in a consonant without 
distinction of gender. 

a) Masculines and Neuters. 

1) Short Stems. 

262. Paradigms : masc. wine, friend (Germ, wlni-z) ; 
neut. sife, sieve (Prim. Germ, sibi-z). 



Masc. 


Nbut. 


Mabo. Nxut. 


Sing. N.V.A. wine 


sife 


Flur. N.y . A. wine, -as siAi 


G. wines 


sites 


6. wina,wlnlg(e)a sifo 


D. wine 


sife 


D. winum slfnm 


I. wine 


sife 


• 



263. Like wine are declined the masculines b^re, 
barley^ d^ne, valley^ ^e, oil^ h^fe, weighty b^ST^i hedge, 
m^ne, necklace, m^te, food, s^le, hall, st^e, place, heeite, 
man, hype, hip, hyse, youth, ryge, rye, byre, son, dele, 
coolness, hyge, myne, mind, pyle, pillow, tfyle, orator, 
dile, dill, wlite, countenance ; the plural D^ne, Danes 
(sing, in the compound Healfd^ne) ; and a great num- 
ber of verbal abstracts : like dr^pe, stroke, stsepe, step ; 
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^e, ache; ^e, terror^ sl^e, slaege, hlow ; h^te, hate^ 
sethrine, touch; gripe, grip; blice, exposure^ stice, stitch^ 
pain; sigr^, victory^ oftigre, subtraction; bite, bite; cwide, 
speech^ scride, step^ slide, fall^ snide, incision^ stride, 
stride ; (ge)byre, events eyre, choice^ dryre, fall^ gryre, 
horror^ hryre, /aW, lyre, loss; swile, swyle, tumor; 
cyme, coming; brjrne, burning^ dyne, din^ rjrne, course; 
scyfe, «Aot;e; drype, JZtw^;; bryce, breach; byge, Jcwrf, flyge, 
flighty lyge? K^/ gyte, inundation^ scyte, «Ao^, etc. ; and 
the abstracts in -scipe, -ship^ like fr^ndseipe,/nVwrf«Aip. 
Like sif e are declined gedyne, dm, gedyre, door post^ 
gemyne, care^ gewile, mH, ofd^le, ofdaele, declivity^ 
of ersl^ge, lintel^ wlsece, tepidity^ orl^gej^ate^ spere, spear. 

Note 1. In the oldest texts the sing., with the exception of the gen., 
ends in 1 (cf. 246. note 1). 

Note 2. The proper termination of the nom. ace. plur. is -e, older -i 
(cf. Goth, gasteis, and 44. note 1); the termination -as is borrowed 
from the o-declension, although it is more common than -e. In the 
gen. plur. the form in -a is by far the more common. The ending 
-ig(e)a, -ia, is only found in I>^nig(e)a, 'wliiig(e)a. 

Note 3. A few words go over more or less completely to the Jo- 
declension, by doubling the simple consonant at the end of the radical 
syllable (cf. 228 and 247), and dropping the -e in the nom. ace. sing. 
Thus WS. m^te regularly forms the plur. m^ttas (more rarely a sing. 
m^tt, mattes), hyse has hysas and hyssas (likewise in the sing. 
hysses, etc.). Parallel with dyne occurs dynn, dynnes; and parallel 
with gewile, gewill. 

Note 4. b^re, ^e, h^te, slge were, without doubt, originally 
neuters in -iz (cf. Goth. *bariz- in barizeins, agis, hatls, sigis), but 
passed over to the masculine gender, as stated above. 

Note 6. In North, there are no essential variations from the declen- 
sional forms of the other dialects, if we except the shortening of the 
few words like "wilt, countenance, ni^t{t), food ; the nom. ace. plur. of 
the latter word is found as m^tas, K.^, and weak in^t{t)o, L. 

Note 6. The short l-stems differ from the short Jo-stems like h^re 
(246) by the uniform absence of -i(g)- in certain cases of the sing, and 
plur., and in part by the different terminations of the nom. ace. plur. 
They differ from words like s^g (246), whose stem has become long^ 
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by possessing the -e in the nom. ace. sing, and plur., as well as the single 
consonant at the end of the radical syllable. 

Note 7. In the declension of the short i-stems is to be included the 
plur. tant. -Tirare, -people, like R6mware, Cantrirare, etc. (besides 
-waras and weak -waran). This is to be regarded as originally a 
plur. of the sing, -waru, people (252). 

2) liong Stems. 

264. The masculines have dwindled to a scanty rem- 
nant, and these are found only in the plural ; cf. the 
paradigm Jglngrle, plur. Angles (Prim. Germ. Ang^Ii-). 

Plur.N.V.A. :^ngle 
G. ^ngla 
D. ^nglum 

Thus are declined a few proper nouns like D^re, De- 
irianSj Beornlce, Bemidans^ Se(a)xe, Saxons^ Mierce, 
Mercians, Norf)r(an)-, StiDr-hymbre, Northumbrians^ etc., 
besides the foreign words Cr^ce, Perse, i^gipte ; also, 
the plurals ielde, ylde, men, ielfe, elves, Mode, people. 
Finally, there are a number of words, originally belong- 
ing to other declensions, which take in the nom. ace. 
plur. either -as or -e, -a : such are waestmas, waestme, 
fruits; clQmmas, clQmme, -a; b^ndas, b^nde, -a, 
bonds; gl^ngas, gl^nge^-a,, ornaments; gimmas, gimme, 
gems; heargas, hearge, -a, temples (273); besides Ifgetas, 
ligete, -a, lightnings; weleras, welere, lips; sepplas, 
aeppla, apples (273). 

Note. A few of the gentile nouns, particularly Seaxe and MIerce, 
are occasionally inflected according to the weak declension. Only one 
form is at all common, that of the gen. plur. in -na (276. note 1) : 
Seaxna, Miercna. 

265. The other masculines belonging under this head 
have assumed the endings of the o-declension, and hence 
differ from the o-stems only in respect to etymology, 
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the i-umlaut of the radical syllable, and the palataliza- 
tion of final gutturals (206. 6). Paradigm: wyrm, worm 
(Prim. Germ, wurmi-z). 

Sing. N.V. wyrm Plur. N.V. wyrmas 
G. Tiryrines G. ivyrma 

J), ivyrine D. wyrmum 

A. "wypm A. wyrmas 

I. Wynne 

266. Here belong bielg, hag^ dsfel, part^ fierst, time^ 
b^nd, band^ f ys^ furze^ griest, yiieHt^ liyll, hill^ lyf t, air^ 
^ut, giant^ gl^m^gleam^ lieg, flame ^ s^l.time^ in£§w, sea- 
mew^ st^ng, pole^ str^ngT) string^ ffj^»^ giant^ wafegr, wave^ 
wiell, well^ and a series of verbal nouns like sw^g, clamor^ 
r^, reek^ sinlec, smlc, odor^ f^ng^ g^^^Pt st^nc, stsnek, 
sw^ng, blow^ wr^nc, wrench^ tricky drync, driuc, drinks 
dynt, dint^ stiell, jump^ swylt, deaths cierr, turn^ cierm, 
clamor^ wyrp, ea»t^ liwyrft, turn^ slieht, slaughter^ 
flylit, fl'ghf^ liyht, hope^ tylit, instruction^ byrst, calam^ 
i^Vt ^yi*st, thirsty s^rist, resurrection^ brygd, brandish 
ing^ etc. 

Note 1. For forms like sw^ngeas instead of sw^ngas, see 206. 6. 

Note 2. The nom. ace. plur. of b^nd is not only b^ndas, but also 
(especially Anglian ? ) b^nda, b^nde, of which the singular is prob- 
ably a fem. b^nd, belonging to 257 (Goth, bandi). Other words fol- 
low the declension of the feminines (268), like s&rlst, ^pryng, lyft 
(LWS. neut., with plur. lyftu), hlyst, sfibl, etc. 

Note 3. There is fluctuation in 6£&, sea (Goth, salws), gen. 8^ 
dat. ssfe, nom. ace. plur. s^, gen. s^wa, dat. sfibwum, s^m, and fem. 
gen. dat. sing, n^, ss^s, and B^we, etc. The foreign word dr^, wizard 
(from Celtic dr6i), has gen. dr^ (LWS. also dr^es), dat. dr^, nom. 
ace. plur. dr^aa, gen. dryra (?), dat. di^um. 

267. This class contains no original neuters. Notwith- 
standing, there are certain words, originally belonging 
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to other declensions, which have assumed an inflectional 
type that can be assigned to this place, in virtue of 
their uniform i-umlaut and the consonant termination 
of their nora. ace. sing., particulars in which they agree 
with the long-stemmed masculines and feminines of the 
i-declension. Here belong: 

a) Original neuters, like flsfesc, fle^^ fifes, fleece 
(Angl. fl^os), h£§l, welfare^ hilt, hilt^ ls§ii, loan^ hr^DT, 
fame (masc.?); nouns with the prefix ge-, such as gef^g, 
joining^ gehield (Ps. North, gehxld) ^protections gehl^d, 
clamor^ geresp, blame^ geswinc, trihvlation^ gewM, 
^«^^9 geswyrf (?), filings^ gegrynd, plot of ground^ 
gedwild, error s gehns^st, conflict; and probably 8§cyrf, 
fragment^ felcyrf, prceputium (masc.?). These are 
declined like cynn, 246 (dat. plural geswlncium, 
206. 6). 

NoTB 1. Beside these forms are occnsionaUy found others without 
i-umlaut, like gef6g, geheald, gehn^t, or alternative forms with r, 
like liAlor, hr69or; this renders it probable that these words were 
originally os-, es-stems (288 ft.)* 

b) Original feminines, especially nouns with the prefix 
ge-: geliygd, thought^ gemynd, mind^ oferhygd, arro- 

. gancej gewyrht, deed^ wilit, wubt, creature^ geDTyld, 
patience^ gecynd, gebyrd, nature^ s&rist, resurrection, 
fulluht, baptism, grini snare, forwjrrd, destruction, 
genyht, abundance. These also occur as feminines 
(269), and are frequently so declined. They follow 
the declension of cynn (246) or word (238), but 
have in the nom. ace. plur. geliygdu, gemyndu, 
etc. 

Note 2. To the foregoing singulars must be added the plurals ge- 
drybtu, eUmentSy gehyretu, trappings, glftu, nuptials, LWS. wistu. 
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samwlstu, dainties, lyftu, airs. So, too, the unumlauted gesceaft, 
originally a feminine, according to the cognate Germanic tongues 
(cf. 261; 269), but likewise a neuter in OE., forms a plur. 
gesceaftu, beside gesceafte, -a, according to 252. For geffeaht, see 
261; 269. 

Note 3. Wiht, in the sense of " being, creature," is always f em., and 
does not form the plur. wlhtu till LWS. ; but in the generalized sense 
of " thing, something," it asMimes the neuter gender, side by side with 
the feminine, at an early period. For the compound ndwllit, etc., 
see 348. 

Note 4. Beside gecynd, fem. neut., there exist two other singulars, 
probably deduced from the plur. gecyndu: namely, gecynde, neut. 
(246), and gecyndu, -o, weak fem. (279) ; so gebyrd has a weak 
form gebyrdu, -o. 

h) FeminineB. 

1) Short Stems. 

268. But few remains are preserved, and not all of 
these are certain: d^nu (?), valley^ fr^mu, benefit^ and 
perhaps hylu, hollow^ -l^gTti, laying down^ and -n^ru, 
deliverance^ in ealdorl^gu, feorhl^gru (or -n^ru), of 

whose nominatives we have no examples. The de- 
clension of tliese words has entirely conformed to that 
of the short a-stems like giefu (252) ; only sporadically 
do we find a nom. sing, d^ne, which may have re- 
tained the old ending of the i-stems (Prim. Germ, 
nom. dani-z). 

2) Long Stems. 

269. Paradigm: \^n, petition (Prim. Germ, bdni-z). 

Sing. N.V. b6n Plur. N.V. b^ne, -a 
G. b6ne G. b^na 

D. b6ne D. b6num 

A. b6ii A. b6ne, -a 

I. b^ne 
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Thus are declined b^nc, bench^ cw^n, woman^- drjht^ 
ho8t^ h^d, skin^ lyft, air^ nfed, need^ tfd, tide^ tfrftf^ 
strength^ w^n, hope, wiht, wuht, thinffj wynn, pleas- 
ure^ wyrd,/a^e, wyrt, herb^ root^ b^sen, example^ sfe(w), 
latv^ and many verbal-abstracts (with the original 
suffix -ti): e.g.^ ds^d, deed^ fierd, army^ STl^d, gleed^ 
spM, success^ gehygd, thought^ gr^cynd, grebyrd, na^t^r^, 
grenyht, aitincJan^^, gemynd, mmc?, gr^wyrht, c^^ec?, 
greVyld, patience^ s&ht, property^ niiht, mighty geaceaft, 
creature^ %e^^S^th(mght^ 6st, grace^ wist, sustenance^ 
fstf storm^ 8§rist, resurrection^ etc. 

Note 1. The endings of this declension are the same as those of the 
d-declension, except in the ace. sing., which in the former has -e. In 
North, this termination is introduced into the i-Kleclension at an early 
period, and to a considerable extent ; in WS. and Kent, it makes its 
appearance later, and is at first comparatiyely rare. Examples are : 
tide, cw^ne, etc. 

NoTK 2. The genuine oldest termination of the nom. ace. plur. is -i 
(msectl, Csedmon's Hymn, cf. Goth, mahteis), which subsequently 
became -e (44). Notwithstanding, there is an early intrusion of -as 
from the d-Kleclension (iiuyrdae, Ep.). Beda has, sporadically, o. 

Note 3. £& is indeclinable in the nom. ace. plur. ; in the sing, is 
found a gen. ik%, besides the gen. dat. sing. £&we, in agreement with 
which there is formed a nom. ace. gfew. For Bfib, see 266. note 3. 

Note 4. lyft and g&rist are also ihasc. (266. note 2); gehygd, 
gemynd, gewyrht, wlht, wuht, geffyld, gecynd, gebyrd, £&iist, 
fulluht, lyft, genyht, gesceaft, geffeaht, are also neuter (267). 
dugu9, virtue, geogu9, youth, and Ides', woman, which would reg^ilarly 
belong to the i-declension, in OE. follow the d-declension (252) ; s^on, 
s^n, face, ons^on, view, frequently hare in WS. the ace. sing, s^on, 
but in Fs. and North, always take -e, according to the d-declension 
(onsiene, Fs.). 

Note 6. In North, many of these feminines appear also as neuters 
(cf. 251. note). Among deyiations from the regular inflectional types 
are to be noted the gen. sing, in -es of Lind. and Kit., tides, d^es, 
etc.; and the weak plur., as in nom. ace. tide, d^do, gen. tidana, 
d^dana, etc. 
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4) The u-Declension. 
a) Masculines. 
1) Short Stems. > 

270. Paradigm : sunu, son (Prim. Germ, sunu-z, Goth. 

sunus). 

Sing. N.V. Bunu, -o, LWS. -a Plur. N.V. suna, -u, -o 

G. suna 6. suna 

D. suna, -u, -o D. sunum 

A. sunu, -o, LWS. -a A. suna, -u, -o 
I. suna 

271. The number of words which follow this declension 
is quite limited : fully inflected are only sunu and wudu, 
wood. Beside nom. ace. sing, meodu, mead^ magu, boy^ 
there are only dat. meodu, -o, nom. ace. plur. magas; of 
bre(o)go, prince^ heoru, sword^ lagu, lake^ siodu, custom^ 
spitu, spit^ there are only nom. ace. sing. The words 
frioflTu, peaccy and liofJTu, limb (Goth. fri];us, li]^us), no 
longer occur as u-stems, except when the first member 
of compound words ; otherwise there occur fern. friotTu 
(279), neut. friar (239. 2), neut. liff (239. 2); and for Goth. 
qi>us, venter^ only cwiOr. So al so for Goth, skadus, shadow^ 
OE. has the fem.sceadu and the neut. scead (cf. 253; 240). 

Note. The gen. sing, subsequently has the termination -es, as in 
the o-declension, e.g., wiides, and similarly the nom. ace. plur. -as: 
wudas, sttiias, even LWS. sunan ; magmas already in EWS. 

. 2) liong Stems. 

272. Words with a long stem dropped the u in the 

nom. ace. sing., according to 134, and thus became 

assimilated to the o-stems, whose inflection they then 

to some extent assumed. Their inflection is elk follows : 

Sing. N.V.A. feld Plur. N.V.A. felda, -as 
G. felda, -es 6. felda 

D. felda, -e D. feldum 

I. felda. -e 
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273. Traces of this declension are still to be per- 
ceived in the words eard, country^ feld, fields ford, 
ford^ -^dr, Javelin^ hdd, rank^ heargr, idol^ temple, weald, 
forest, s^aff, fountain; the dissyllabic sumor, svmmer, 
winter, winter, aeppel(?), apple. The other words 
which formerly belonged to the u-declension have com- 
pletely passed over to the o-declension : dr, messenger, 
d^atf, death, feorh, life, fL6d, flood, scield, shield, Vorn, 
thorn, wdg, wall, hungor, hunger, etc. = Goth, airus, 
dau]7us, fairhwus, fl6dus, skildus, J^aurnus, waddjus, 
htihrus, and the numerous verbal nouns in -(n)of)r, 
-(n)at)r = Goth. -<5dus. 

NoTB 1. In North, there are still found the datives d^o9a, WQnga, 
and eyen a few examples of original o-stems, like binna, bin. 

Note 2. Examples of the gen. sing, in -a are : h&da, Ijlccitfelda, 
Wihtg^ura, ivintra. The dat. instr. in -a is still common in the older 
texts, but is subsequently replaced by the -e of the o-declension. 

Note 3. "winter, which is always of the masc. gender in the sing., 
so far as can be determined, takes in the nom. ace. plur. the neuter 
forms, 'wintru and winter. The regular plur. of s»ppel is sepplas, 
seldom ap(p)la, LWS. -u. 

Note 4. The u is retained in the form aetgaeru of the Ep. Oloss. 
(Erf. aetg&ru), as in the Runic fl6du and olwfwoljyu. 

b) Feminines, 

274. Of these there are but few remaining, the most 

important being duru, door, and liQnd, hand. Their 

declension is as follows: 

Sing. N.V.A. duru hgnd Plur. N.V.A. dura, -u hQnda 

6. dura hgnda G. dura hgnda 

I.D. dura, -u hgnda D. durum hgnduni 

Note 1. Other relics of this declension are: nosu, nose; cweorn, 
quern; fLdTy^oor; and worold, world. Case-forms of these words are 
dat. nosa, ace. nosu; dat. cweoma; dat. fl6ra; dat. w^orulda. 
worold has almost entirely passed oyer to the l-declension, and the 
others fluctuate: gen. dat. instr. sing, dure, nose; dat. cweome, 
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cweornan; gen. dat. fl6re, ace. fl6r (also masc. 273), etc.; eyen dat. 
dyre, dyru ; gen. dat hQnd. Beside nosu, etc., is found nasu (early 
Kentish). 

Note 2. dum and nosn are perhaps relics of an earlier dual. Here 
may likewise be mentioned the form scnldru (sciildro), dual of the 
masc. sculdor, and the neut. br^ost, perhaps originally a dual. 

(?) Neuter9, 

275. There is no longer an independent u-declension 
of neuters in OE. The sole relics are Ps. North, feolu, 
feolo, and WS. feola, fela, much (the former a stereo- 
typed nom. ace., the latter perhaps a stereotyped form 
of the other cases). Goth, faihu, cattle^ is WS. Kent. 
feoh, f^o, North, feh, which belongs wholly to the 
o-declension (242). 



B. WEAK DECLENSION (n-Stemg). 

276. The three genders are scarcely distinguishable, 
except in the nom. voc. sing, (with which the neut. ace. 
is identical) ; the masc. ending is -a, the fem. -e or -u 
(279), and the neut. -e. Paradigms are: masc. gruma, 
man; fem. tungre, tongue; neut. ^agre, eye. 

MASCULIlfE. Fbmininb. KEirTBB. 

Sing. N.y. gatskA tunge ^age 

G. guman tungan ^agan 

D. I. guman tungan ^agan 

A. guman tungan ^age 

Plur. N.y.A. guman tungan ^agan 

G. gumena tungena ^agena 

D. gumum tungum ^agum 

Note 1. In certain texts -on is found for -an. The gen. plur. more 
rarely ends in -ana, -ona (cf. note 2, end) ; still other occasional end- 
ings are -a (strong), -enan, a.nd -an. Long stems in r and g, seldom 
any others, are apt to syncopate the e in WS. : 6arna, ^agna. LWS. 
has a rare gen. >e8, dat. -e. 
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NoTB 2. The final -n is discarded in North, (in part presenred 
inR.^), and the yowels of the final syllable are subject to considerable 
yariation. 

The masc. nom. usually has -a, more rarely -e, -8b; gen. dat. ace. 
sing, and nom. ace. plur. in certain words uniformly -a, in others -a, -o, 
or -u (the latter particularly in R.2), less frequently -e, -»; besides, 
Lind. and Kit. often form a strong gen. sing, in -es, -ses, more rarely a 
nom. ace. plur. in -as. 

The feminines are still more irreg^ar : nom. sing, generally -e, some- 
times -a; gen. -a, -e, but also -es, -SBSyLind. and Bit.; dat. ace. sing, 
-a, -e ; nom. ace. plur. -a, -o, -e, or, following the strong masculines, -as. 
In distinction from the rest, eorffu, earthy has, for the most part, -u, -o 
instead of the other final Towels enumerated above, this being always 
the case in the nom. sing.» except in K.^, which still possesses a few 
forms in -an, even in the fem. Moreover, the feminines are prone to 
pass over to the neut. gender. 

The following forms of the neut. occur in North, and Mercian : nom. 
dat. sing, ^are, ear; nom. ace. plur. ^aro ; dat. -um ; nom. gen. dat. sing. 
^go, eye ; ace. ^o (-e) ; nom. ace. plur. ^go ; dat. -um. 

The gen. plur. termination of all these genders is regularly -ena, 
though -ana, -ona, are frequently found, rarely -una, and, indeed, now 
and then -a, as in the strong declension. 

1) Masculines. 

277. Like guma is declined a great number of words, 
such as gdma, palate^ hQna, cock^ mdna, moon^ nefa, 
nephew^ sefa, mind^ t^na, injury^ cr^da, creed; but 
especially many agent-nouns, like bQna, murderer^ 
bunta, hunter^ wiga, warrior^ etc. 

Note 1. oxa, ox, has in nom. ace. plur. oexeu, ^xen, as well as 
oxan ; gen. oxna, dat. oxum, and rarely oxnum. The plural hiwan, 
hlgan, members of a family, forms a gen. hina, as well as higna, hiwna. 

NoTB 2. fl6a,^ea (perhaps fem.), firfea, lord, gef&, enemy ^ gefto^ 
joy, 16o, lion (North, l^a, gen. Ifias), *8cto, shin, tw6o, doubt (North. 
tuA, and tula, cf . 156. 3), 9r6a, threat, Sw^on, Swedes, and rA, roe, 
systematically contract the vowel of the radical syllable with that of 
the derivative syllable into the vowel A or the diphthongs 6a, to: 
gen., etc., tt^an; gen. plur. Sw^na, dat. Sw6om. To the somewhat 
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doubtful fl6a and *sc^o, may be added m^, scle (plur. mton), plur. 
*c6oii, gills (dan, Ep.) ; the uncontracted fHgea occurs beside fr^a; 
Vrto is usually st. fern., 252 ; l^o, beside regular forms, has LWS. dat. 
plur. 16onuin, and occasional dat. sing. Itone or 16oiian. 

2) Femininea. 

278. The number of feminines which are declined like 

tungre is smaller than that of the masculines. Examples 

are: eor9e, folde, hnise, earthy heorte, hearty sunne, 

9un^ m^wle, maiden^ ns§dre, viper ^ swealwe, swallow; 

bune, cupj ceole, throaty clife, burdock^ cli9e, poultice^ 

cwene, woman^ cwice, quitchrgrauB^ miere, mare^ pi(o)se, 

peaue. 

Note. Contractions (as in 277. note 2) are exhibited by b6o, hee 
(North, bla, Ps. plur. bian), c6o, chough^ rfeo, covering, s^o, pupil, dd(? ), 
doe^ fLky arrow, sl&, sl^a, sley, tA, toe, 96, clay ; gen., etc., b^n, s^n, 
fkkn, etc. The following, which seem to fluctuate between masc. and 
fem., are declined as masc. : geinaBCca,geb^da, spouse, ger^ta, loidow, 

279. As respects their origin, the abstracts in -u, -o, 
such as brs^du, breadth^ h£§lu, salvation^ m^ngru, m^nigo, 
multitude^ str^ngru, strength^ ieldu, age^ belong to the 
weak declension, since they correspond to Goth, weak 
nouns in -ei, like manag^ei, multitude. They have, how- 
ever, taken the nom. sing, ending -u from the d-declension, 
and thus rid themselves entirely of the old inflectional 
forms. Their declension is as follows : 

Sing. N. str^ngu, -o Plur. N. A. strange, -a ; -u, -o> 

G. str^nga 
strange; -u,-o D. str^ng^m 



It 



Other feminines which, though not abstracts, have 
adopted the same nominative ending, -u, are: cinu, 
fissure, f^nu, standard^ f affu, paternal aunt, hosu, hose, 
hracn, throat, mom, parsnip, pera, j^ear, spadn, spade. 
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sporu (B^ow. 986), spur^ swi(o)pu, whip^ 9rotu, throaty 
wucu, week^ and perhaps iQnu, lane. These all have 
a short radical syllable, and take -n regularly in the 
oblique cases- 

NoTB 1. The abstracts are mostly indeclinable in the sing., that is, 
they end in -u, -o in all cases. Plurals are hardly ever found. The 
nom. ace. sing, has occasionally a shortened form, yld for yldo, age 
(cf. 255. 3). lufu (253) is frequently weak, and is then classed with 
cinu, etc., aboye. 

Note 2. Here again Lind. and Rit. have likewise a gen. in -es, like 
»ldes, snytres = WS. ieldu, snytru. 

Note 3. The older final -1 of the abstracts still shows itself in the 
constant umlaut of the radical syllable, as well as in the palatalization 
of preceding gutturals : m^nigeo, str^ngeo. 

Note 4. The short-stemmed feminines with the nominatiye ending 
in -u are not found in the earliest texts, such as the Epinal and Corpus 
glossaries : Ep. morae, throtae ; Corp. more, Vrote. 

3) Neuters. 

280. The only word which is certainly declined like 
^agre is 6are, ear; heorte has become feminine (Prim. 
Germ. hert<5n, neut.). 

Note 1. ivQnge (and iv^nge), orig. strong neuters, are sometimes 
declined weak. From the phrase on 6btan may be deduced iihta 
masc. or 6hte neut., dawn. 

Note 2. For the North, declension of tore and 6go see 276. note 2. 

c. minor declensions. 

1) Ibregulab Consonant Stems, 

a) Masculines and Neuters. 

281. Paradigm: f6tyfoot. 

Sing. N.V.A. f6t Plur. N.V. A. f^t 
G. f6te8 G. f6ta 

D. Ut D. f6tiim 

I. f6te, H^t 
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1) Thus are declined tdfJT, toothy plur. t^V; mQn(n), 
man(n), plur. m^n(n) ; 6s-, gen. plur. (with umlaut!) 
^sa ; and likewise in part the dissyllabic haelelT, hero^ 
mdnaKT, months 

Note 1. Besides m^nn, there is also a weak masc. mQnna, manna^ 
declined according to 276, but occurring, for the roost part, only in the 
ace. sing. Proper names in -mQn take the dat. -mQnne : ColemQnne, 
GearomQnne. (In North, the ace. is always mQnno in L. ; mQnnu, 
rarely mQnn, in B.) From f6t there is formed a plur. f6ta8 ; so the 
plur. of t69 is sometimes t6lQra8 in LWS., and eren once in the Ps. ; 
in North, occurs the dat. sing. t6lQre and the gen. plur. t6lQra]ia, 
ttieVa. 

Note 2. hsBleV and in6na9 have a nom. ace. plur. without termi- 
nation, along with haeleffas (hsBleffe) and in6]i(e)9as. In the sing, 
they are regularly inflected according to the o-declension. 

2) The neuters which belong here are the monosyl- 
labic scrlid, garment^ and the dissyllabic ealu, ale. The 
former has dat. sing. scr:fcl (LWS. scnid and scnide), 
nom. ace. plur. scnid, gen. scriida; the second, for- 
merly a t-stem, like hseleV and mdnaKT, forms the gen. 
dat. sing. (e)alO((T, -aC (North, gen. al}yes Rit.), gen. 
plur. ealeVa, and sporadically an ace. sing. ealaV, 
modelled upon the gen. dat. 

h) Feminines. 

282. The short stems which belong here arp hnutu, 
nuty studu, stuVu, column^ hnitu, nit. Paradigm: 
hnutu. 

Sing. N. hnutu Plur. N. hnyte 
G. hniite G. hnuta 

t>. hnyte D. hnutuni 

A. [hnutu] A. hnyte 

NoTB. The ace. sing, hnutu is supplied according to the ace. 
studu, Btu9u ; the gen. plur. is also hnutenainLWS. studu, stu9u, 
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has the dative forms stade and stada, beside sl^de, no others being 
foiind except the nom. ace. ; of bnltu there are onlj the nom. sing, 
and nom. ace. plur. 

283. The long stems have in the dat. sing, and nom. 
aoc. plur. no inflectional terminations, but exhibit 
i-iimlaut wherever phonetic laws admit of its occur- 
rence. The gen. sing, is either identical with the dat., 
or is formed without umlaut and with the termination 
-e, as in the li-declension. Paradigm : Me, book. 

Sing. N.V.A. b6o Plur. N.V.A. b^ 

6. b6c, b6ce G. b6ca 

B. b^o D. bdcmn 

284. Thus are declined gdt^ goat^ &^^ grouty ^c, oah^ 
br6c, trousers^ s6»^ goose, wldh, fringe, sulh, plough^ 
turf, turf, burg, borough, f urh, furrow, Ws, louse, mils, 
mouse, tfr&h, trough, cii, cow, niht, night, * dung, prison, 
and the dissyllabic msegeff, maid, besides the proper 
names O^nt, Cert, I, T^net, Wiht, the latter adding 
-e in the gen. sing. 

NoTB 1. b6c yery rarely occurs as neut. wl6h is assigned to this 
declension, on account of the North, plur. wloeh. sulh has the nom. 
sing. b61, gen. plur. sdla, dat. sdlum (218). burg (more anciently, 
and in North., also burug) has in the gen., etc., usually byrlg in place 
of the older and less common byrg; subsequently the word is also 
declined like b^n (268), only without umlaut ; gen. dat. sing, burge, 
Bom. ace. plur. burge, -a. As the second element of a compound proper 
name, it invariably follows the latter declension : dat. W^rbuiyi; ««& 
.ffi>elburge, ^adborge, Seazborge, Wd&rbarge. 

cik has gen. sing, ctl(e), c^, c^, nom. ace. plur. ef, cfe, gen. plur. 
c6(n)a, c^na. nUit (nseht, neaht), and in»ge9, msegV, are inyari- 
able in the whole sing, and the nom. ace. plur., on account of the failure 
of umlaut, nlht has, howerer, a gen. nlhtes, used for the most part 
only adrerbially, and almost certainly to be regarded as maseuline; 
•abseqoently there occurs the gen. dat. sing, nilito. 
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Note 3. A gen. sing, endiag in -e, like barge, note 1, is not un- 
common : b6oe, c4e, g^te, &ce, g6fle, m6se. Datives without nmUnt 
now and then occur : Ac, burh, ffrtih, flirh, gHkt. 

NoTB 3. Words ending in It lose it before a Towel termination 
(218) : fkirh, gen. f^re, etc. ; in LWS. there is even a nom. aec. «ul 
(861), dat. syl (s^^l), without h. 

Ac as the name of a rune has nom. ace. plur. Acas, The dat. plur. 
of b6c is b<fecuni in a Charter of a.d. 837. *duug only occurs as 
dat. ding, Andr. 1272. Beside gttt there is a form grytt, declined 
regularly according to 258. 1, and for ffrikh there occasionally occurs 
a nom. ace. sing, ffrfh. 6a usually follows the d-declension (259, 
note), though less frequently in the singular than the plural ; the gen. 
sing, is very rarely ie, the dat. sing, somewhat more frequently. 
mloluc, milk, also belongs to this declension ; it seems to have a plural 
dative, miolcum, beside the regular inioluc. 

NoTB 4. Foreign names of places are usually indeclinable : Mailros, 
Mdro8e; Gend, Ghent ; Rin, Rhine; Paris. 



2) Stems m -r. 

285, The names of relationship in -r, fseder, father, 
brd9or, brother^ mddor, mother^ dobtor, daughter, 
sweostor, gwuster, mter (together with the pluralia 
tantum gebrdKTor, brethren^ and gesweostor, mter$), ar^ 
thus inflected in WS. and Kent. : 



Singular — 






N.y.A.fteder br69or 


ni6dor 


dobtor Bweostor 


G. feeder, -(e)res br69or 


m6dor 


dohtor sweostor 


D. f»der br6«rer 


iB^der 


debt^ sweostor 


S"r«,.,-. {^' 


(m^tei), 


-{^*°i— - 


6. faBd(e)ra brdlBTra 


ni6dra 


dobtra sweostra 


D. f»d(e)rain br69riim 


m6drum 


dobtrum sweostrum 



KoTB 1. Instead of -or is not infrequently found -er (but -or is 
aever foond for -er where -er is given above) ; rarely -ar, especially 
Kent. 
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Note 2. In LWS. a gen. sing. mMer, dehter, tometimet occurs, 
and conrersely a dat. br69er, dohtor. Syncope of e in fsBdras, 
etc., is peculiar to £WS. 

Note 3. In Ps. and North, the umlaut forms are hrdbffer, mdMler, 
d<6hter. 

3) Stems in -nd. 

286. To this group belong present participles used as 
nouns (for the inflection of the participles themselves 
see 305 ff.). Paradigms of the masculines: frtond, 
friend; h^ttend, enemy. 

Sing. N.V.A. fMond h^ttend 

6. fk^ondes h^ttendes 

D. friend, fir^onde h^ttende 

I. fir^onde h^ttende 

Plor. N.V.A. flrfend, fr6ond h^ttend, -de, -das 
G. fMonda h^ttendra 

D. fr^ondmn h^ttendum 

Like fr^ond are declined ftond, enemy (plur. fiend, 
f^ond, gen. f^onda); gddddnd, benefactor (plur. g6d' 
d^nd, El. 859); and the plur. tantum gefiend, gefriend. 
The dissyllables, like Agenda owner^ d^mend, judge^ 
hs^lend, n^rgend, saviour^ wealdend, rvler^ wlgend, 
warrior^ are all declined like h^ttend, that is, take the 
adj. ending in the gen. plur. 

NoTB 1. The terminations of the o-dedension hare become predom- 
inant in the sing.; of rare occurrence are such forms as dat. instr. 
sing, friend, fiend. In the nom. ace. plur. there often occurs h^t- 
tende, beside h^ttend, according to the adjective declension; and 
sometimes, even in EWS., the termination -das. In North, and in 
poetry the forms fgondaa, fr^ondas (fiondas, friondas), are to be 
met with. 

NoTB 2. In LWS. a plur. in -dras occurs, eyidenUy modelled upon 
the gen. plur. : wlrcendras, wealdendras, etc. 
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287. Feminines are rare, and probably, with the ex- 
ception of swelgend, whirlpool^ confined to the strictly 
scholastic literature : iQndbiiend, female settler^ V^os 
wealdend, female ruler^ V^os f6ond, female enemy 
(translating hsec prsesul, hostis), timbrend, female 
builder^ etc. Nothing certain has been made out con- 
cerning their declension. 

Note, swelgend has a dat. ace. sing, swelgende, and therefore 
has gone completely over to the a-declension ; besides, it occurs as a 
neuter in LWS. 

4) Stems in -os, -es. 

288. These correspond to the Gr. neuters in -09, Lat. 
-us, -eris. In OE. they are quite limited in number, 
arising in part from the fact that a few have entirely 
lost tlie s (cf. 182; 290. note 3), and have therefore 
passed over to other declensions, and in some cases to 
other genders. 

Note 1. Here probably belong all the older nenters of the OE. 
i-declension, both the short stems, like spere, slfe, gedyre (263. 2), 
and the long stems, like flefege, hefel, g^ehield, etc. (267. a) ; cf . also 
l^mb, C8Dlf (290. note 1) ; then, with change of gender, the masculines 
l>^i^t ^C) b^te, si^ (263. note 4), and the long stems hlsew, mound, 
hrtfe'w, corpse. North, dceg, day. In these words the suffixal s has 
been lost according to 182 ; the vowel was retained after short stems 
as 1, e, while it disappeared after long stems (133). The second form 
of the suffix, containing o, a, has left traces in certain unumlauted 
words, which coexist with those that exhibit umlaut, as, for example, 
gef6g, geheald (267. note 1), hl&w, hrdw (250. note 1). Other 
words which no doubt belong here are felt, felt, ssbI, hall, helt, hilt, 
splc, bacon, hrlf, uterus, scip, ship (as against OHG. spec, href, 
seef). 

Note 2. For alternative forms in r, cf. 289. note 2. 



The first class comprises those words which re- 
tain, under all circumstances, the r from original s: 
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salor, hall; hocor (?), derision; stulor, theft; ^acror, 
sea; grandor, crime; i¥ildor, beast; ddgor, datf; 
hiilor, salvation; hrftfer^ hritfer (subsequently also 
. hr69er), cattle; ^r, ear of com (from *ahur, North. 
eher, aehher). 

These words have, in the main, passed over into the 
o-declension, and hence are declined according to 238, 
244 ff.; yet there sometimes occurs a dat. instr. sing, 
without inflectional termination : d6gor, hrdVor, sigor, 
North, eher, aehher, along with frequent ddgrore, hrdlTre, 
etc. Plural forms are d6gor, hr^lFeru, wildru, ^ar, 
North, ehera and ehras. 

NoTB 1. The gender of salor, hocor, ^agor, grandor, htior, is 

not to be determined from OE. alone; yet etymology and analogy 
justify us in considering them as neuters ; sigor, victory, that likewise 
belonged here, has, like slge, become masculine. 6agor and grandor 
are only found as the first element of compounds. 

KoTB 2. Auxiliary forms without r are common (288) : bsbI^ 
salor; 6ag--6agor; hefel-ltAlor; Iiri9--lirf9er; North. d<6g- 
d6gor ; slge - sigor masc. 

Note 3. The older suffizal s may possibly be retuned in h^iis- in 
the word H6nBbr6c, the name of a place, if the form corresponds to 
ON. Iidbns ; then with metathesis in Iflfrfistfel, leproBy, Goth. )»r6tBflll ; 
perhaps Msc, h6x, derision (for *li6cs) may likewise be associated 
with hocor. 

290. The second class is formed by the words iQmb, 
lamb; cealf, calf; s§g, egg, besides a few which are 
more doubtful. These have cast off the r in the singular, 
but retain it in the plural with certain exceptions. The 
declension is therefore : 

Sing. N.A. iQDib cealf ^ 

G. iQmbes cealfes ^ges 

D.I. iQmbe cealfe Agb 
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Flur. N.A. l^mbru cealfru ^gm 

G. iQikibra cealfira ^gra 

D. iQmbrum cealfkvm ^grum 

NoTB 1. The sing, of these words frequently has l-umlant; so Always 
Ps. easlf, North, onlf and c^, and more rarely l^mb as well as iQmb 
(288. note 1) ; whether the amlaut of tkg belongs here is doubtful 
Beside iQmb there is a sing. iQmbor, and beside Ag a longer form 
Sbger- in ^bgerfelma, egg-skin^ ^gerigelu, yolk. In Ps. North, the nom. 
aco. plur. is also written calflir, iQmbur, -or, as well as calfem, 
«era, iQmberu, -(o)ru. An umlaut form eylf occurs in WS. in the 
compound cylfhQiigra. 'In LWS. the whole plural is frequently 
formed without r ; lamb, gen. lamba, dat lambum, etc. ; in LWS. 
there is even a masc. plur. cealfas. 

Note 2. cUd, child, is in general declined like word (238) and 
bence has plur. did, etc. (North, also elldo) ; yet sometimes there 
occurs a plur. cildru, gen. elldra. Moreover, cUd is now and then 
masc. in North., and then forms the plur. cildas. JElfric has nom. ace. 
plur. clld, gen. cildra, dat. cildum. 

Note 3. Isolated forms belonging under this head are nom. ace. 
plur. br^adru, crumbsy from br6ad, bread; hsfeniedru, from hsfemed, 
coitus ; gen. plur. speldra from speld, toi-ch (dat. plur. m^drum from 
*mifed, measure{1)) ; of short stems the plur. acerero, -oro, -uru Ep. 
Brf. Corp. Mkears, belonging with scear, ploughshare^ which is regularly 
declined according to 238, besides the plur. tantum heeteru, garment. 



Deolension of Adjectives. 

291. The Germanic adjective has a twofold declen- 
sion : the strong and the weak. The latter is peculiar to 
Germanic, while the former originally corresponded to the 
adjective and substantive declension in the cognate lan- 
guages. Most adjectives may be declined in either way; the 
employment of the one or the other depends chiefly upon 
syntactical considerations. The weak form is generally 
amployed after the article, and whenever an adjective is 
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employed as a substantive ; the strong form is assigned 
to the predicate adjective, and to the attributive adjec- 
tive when used without the article. 

Note. Of the strong declension are aU the pronouns except seolf(a) 
and s^ Uca, 339 ; the cardinal numhers, from " two " upwards, so far as 
they are declined like adjectives (324 ff.) ; 69er, the second (328) ; and 
a number of adjectives like eaU, a//, gen6g, enough^ mQnlg, many. Of 
the weak declension are the comparatives, the superlatives in -ma, and 
the ordinals from "three" upward. The adjectives WQn(a), wanting, 
and gewnna, ivont, are for the most part indeclinable, and restricted 
to predicative use. 

A. STRONG ADJECTIVES. 

292. The strong adjective declension in Germanic has 
fn many respects departed from its original form, 
which, as has been remarked, was identical with the 
noun declension, and has become assimilated to that of 
the pronouns. By this means the distinctions of the 
three vowel declensions, once possessed alike by adjec- 
tive and noun, have been in great measure obscured. 
Only one vowel declension remains clearly marked, that 
of the o-stems (with the fem. in -^, cf. 235). As in the 
case of the noun, the jo- and wo-stems form subdivisions 
which must be separately considered. Of the 1- and 
u-declensions only scanty remains have been preserved 
in the nom. (302 ff.). 

1) Pure o-stems. 

293. Here again we are called upon to distinguish 
between short and long stems, polysyllables and mono- 
syllables. The discrepancies of the paradigms may be 
explained by reference to the laws concerning final 
sounds and syncopation. As a paradigm for the short 
stems we may take hwaet, active; for the long stems, 
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g6d^ good; for polysyllables, hiilig, holy. The variations 
from the noun declension are indicated in a) and b) by 
italics : 

a) Shobt Stems. 





Masc. Netjt. 


Fbx. 


Sing. N.V. 


hW8Dt hW8Dt 


hwatu, -o 


G. 


hwates 


hwcBtre 


D. 


hwcUum 


hwcetre 


A. 


hwoBtne hw»t 


hwate 


I. 


hwate 




Plur.N.V.A. 


hwate. hwatu, -o 


hwata,-e 


G. 


hiDoetra 




D. 


hwatiim 

b) Long Stems. 




Sing. N.V. 


g6d g6d 


g6d 


G. 


g6des 


gddre 


D. 


gSdum 


gddre 


A. 


gddne g6d 


g6de 


I. 


g6de 




Plur.N.V.A. 


gdde g6d 


g6da,-e 


G. 


gddra 




D. 


gddum 

e) POLT8TT<T.ABLB8. 




Sing. N.V. 


hAltg JMLg 


hdllga, -o; 
hdlgu,K>;]iA]lg 


G. 


lUUges 


h&Ugre 


D. 


hdlgum 


h&llgre 


A. 


h&llgne hAllg 


hAlge 


I. 


h&kge 




Plur.N.V.A. 


^ tliAlgu,-o;liAlig •**»'"* 


G. 


h&Ugra 




D. 


h&lgiim 





Note 1. The -u of the nom. sing. fern, and nom. ace. pliir. neut. of 
the short stems and polysyllables h'watu, hdllgu, is in general older 
than the -o of hwato, hdligo. In LWS. even the long stems some- 
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times take the ending -n (-a) in the Bom. aoc. plnr. neut : 
eallu, unrihta. 

NoTB 2. In rerj old texts, the dat. sing. masc. and neat, sometimes 
ends in -em : mfnem, etc. The -um of the same case, and of the dat. 
plur. of all genders, afterwards passes into -on, -an : £;6dan, hAlgan, 
etc. (cf. 237. note 6). 

NoTB 8. In LWS. the nom. ace. plnr. neut. is replaced hy the forms 
of the masc. : hwate, g6de, hdlge, tar hwatu, g6d, bAligu, lUUig. 

NoTB 4. In North, the gen. sing. masc. and neut. also ends in -ses, 
and the gen. dat. sing. fern, in -iw; the nom. plnr. has the ending -e, 
more rarely -se, but Very frequently (especially in the Bit.) -o. 

294. Like hwaet are declined the few OE. adjectives 
with a short stem, like til, tbseful^ sum, a certain^ hoi, 
hollow^ dol, dvlli tQm, tame^ ^Qbl, lacking^ bser, lare^ 
blaec, llack^ glaed, glad^ hrsed, speedy^ l»t, late^ wser, 
wary^ as well as the compoiinds in Hsnm, -^ome^ and 
-lie, 'ly. 

NoTB 1. The paradigm liwset shows at the same time the modifi- 
cations which the radical rowel se imdergoes, according to 49 ff. In 
distinction from the substantiye, the rowel sb is here actually limited 
to forms with a closed radical syllable, hwast-hwatee, as opposed to 
dsBg-dsegea, fsBt-fsstee, etc. In certain words this rule is not ob- 
served : thus Btrasc seems always to retain its as, and hrsdff (hrsed) 
usually does so in WS.; blase, black, takes a in all the oblique cases; 
other exceptions are rare. 

Contrary to 144, those with short stems hare, for the most part, no 
middle rowel ; only seldom is one found in the r<:ases : sumere, along 
with Bumre. 

Note 2. In Ps. the adjectires in -sam hare -Bum instead of -Bumii 
in the nom. sing. fem. In the older period, -leo often stands for -lio 
before a rocallc ending. 

295. Like g6d are declined the majority of the» OE. 
adjectives: eald, old^ sceolh, %quinting^ fiih, hostile^ fldh, 
deceitfuly gemiili, importunate^ hlU, whole^ h^ah, highy 
r<Sf , vigor<m%^ ixSh, tough^ sc^h, %hy^ gewldh, oJoraeii, 
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fjrm, old (originally an i-«tem, as &e mnlailt tohcnrs), 
and tnany others. 

NoTB 1. Words in li, like Vweorb, tranwerse, h^ah, high, hrdob, 
rough, w6liy wrong, rfih, rough, drop the h in polysyllabic forms ; those 
haying a rowel before the h contract, for the most part, according to 
110 ff. ; hence 9weorh - 9w6ores (242), but w6h, nom. sing. fern. w6 
(for * w6hu), gen. etc. wbs, w6(u]ni, w6ne, w6, plur. w6ra, w6(u)m, 
fem. w6re, etc., as well as w6ges, etc. i?he ace. sing, of h^ah is 
generallj h^anne, more rarely h^ane^ reiy seldom h^ahne, gen. dat. 
sing. fem. h^arre, gen. plnr. h^arra, along with h^are, h^alire, and 
h^ara^ b^ahra (22Z 2) ; dat. h^agum, side by side with h^am and 
h^um; Fs. North, h^h (163), but dat. h^m from *li^hiim, ace 
h^ane from *li^oiia (166. 5), weak h^a from *h^ho, as in WS. 

rAh has gen. rAwes, etc. (cf. 116). 

In LWS. forms with g- are rery general instead of the contracts : 
litoges, w6gum, etc. ; likewise rdges, etc., for rAwes. This is not to be 
regarded as grammatical change (234), but as a result of analogy from ad- 
jectires like gen6h -gen6ge8, whose h was deriyed from older g (214.1), 

"ScTE 2. Words ending in a geminated coBsonant, Hke geinam^Jitm, 
stUil, quiet, w^im, duiky, dlnun, dark, deall, proud, eaXl,aU, simplii^ 
the geminate (225) before any termination beginning with a consonaat» 
and, as a rule, when final : grini(m), grimme, grimre, grlmra, but 
grlmmes, grlmmum, etc. Ney^theless, U often remains before con- 
sonants : eallre, eallra, eallne, etc 

NoTB 8. In the later texts, -^re, -era, are the regular f onns» eyea 
after long stems : g6dere, g6dera» etc. 

S96. To the polysyllables, which are declined like 
hiSHg (North, also hifeli?), belong the derivatiTBS in 
-ig, like 6adig^ fortunate^ ftoilg,/oamy, hr^mig, clamor- 
ous^ niQnig, many a (North, also m^nig); in -el, -ol, like 
l^tel, little^ micel^ large^ yf el, evil^ hnitol, pushing with 
the homs^ sticol, sharp^ sweotol, manifest; in -er, -or, 
like feeger, /atV, biter, bitter, bitter^ snotor, snottor, 
wise; in -en, like hs^9en, heathenish^ gilpen, boastful; 
besides the adjectives denoting material, like gylden, 
golden^ tren, tVon, sts&nen, stane^ the past part, of rerbs 
(306), and many othei*s. 
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NoTB 1. The polysyllables with the first syllable short retain the 
middle rowel, in all forms, whenever it is original (144): sweo- 
toles, sweotole ; but not always when it arose in the nom. ace. from 
syllabic r: feegeres and fsegres, etc. On the contrary, mlcel and 
l^tel are always treated like long stems, and yfel very frequently so ; 
that is, they undergo syncope of the middle vowel : mides, l^es, etc. 
In the case of the long stems, syncope does. not take place in the tri- 
syllabic forms of the nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. plur. in the earlier 
period ; hence hdllgu (micela, l^telu), not hdlgu; not till later do we 
encounter forms like e6wru, hldtru, etc. In the other trisyllabic 
forms, having a termination beginning with a vowel, the long stems 
should always undergo syncope ; frequently, however, the middle vowel 
has again forced an entrance from the unsyncopated forms, the fre- 
quency increasing with the lateness of the period. Most irregular of 
all are the adjectives in -ig (which often appears before a vocalic ending 
as -es-)' The fewest instances of syncope are formed in the past part, 
in -en. 

NoTB 2. The accusative ending -ne is attached immediately to the 
adjective endings in -en, and the endings -re, -ra, to those in -er: 
gyldenne, f renne ; f ssgerre, snotterra, etc. Now and then, especially 
in later OE., the nn, rr, are simplified to n, r (225. 2), and in LWS. 
the middle vowel may be lost (145). 

2) io-8tems. 

297. Stems originally sli < )rt, like mid, middle j nyt, tiseftdy 

gesib, related (cf. Goth, midjis, gasibjis), are declined in 

all respects like the pure o-stems ending in a geminated 

consonant (295. note 2) : mid, gen. middes, fem. midre, etc. 

NoTB 1. nfwe (nfewe), new, with its alternative n^we (Goth. 
nii^ls), which originally belonged here, has -e in the nom. like the 
long stems, and retains its w even before consonants : nfwne, nfwre, 
nfwra; or n6owne, etc. 

NoTB 2. frio, free, Ps. f]r6a, stem ♦ triio-, contracts the vowel of 
root and suffix in the nom. sing., but originally retained the imcon- 
tracted form in the polysyllabic cases : trio, gen. IHges, dat. fHgum, 
plur. fHge, etc. Yet forms modelled directly on the contract nom. are 
the rule in WS. : gen. dat. sing. fem. flrfore, gen. plur. flrfora, ace. 
sing. masc. flrfone, nom. ace. plur. masc. £rfo, etc. The forms frioh, 
tr6oh, are new formations in h (295. note 1). 
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298. Stems originally long take -e in the nom. sing, 
masc. and neut. ; they have -u, -o in the nom. sing. fem. 
and nom. ace. plur. neut., and in other respects are de- 
clined like the pure o-stems. Paradigm : gr6ne, green. 



Sing. N.V. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
I. 


gr^ne gr^ne 

gr^nes 

gr^num 
gr^nne ^pr^ne 

gr^ne 


Fbm. 
gr^nn, -o 
gr^nre 
gr^nre 
gr^ne 


Hut. N.V. A. 
G. 
D. 


gr^ne gr^nn, -o 
gr^nra 
gr^nuin 


gr6iia»-e 



Note. Words with mute + liquid or nasal before the e, like gifire, 
sftre, f£&cne, insert a rowel before the r, n, when an unlike consonant 
follows : sfteme, fSB&cenra ; on the other hand, ace. sing. masc. flbcne 
for ^ffifeenne, gen. plur. sffira for ^sftrra., etc. Adjectives ending in 
-nne do not add n in the ace. sing. masc. 

299. This declension is followed by a tolerably large 
number of OE. adjectives. Examples: blfVe, blitkey 
br^me, famous, c6ne, bold, dlerne, secret, drfge, dry, 
ierre, angry, fs^cne, deceitful, s^fte, soft, sw6te, sweet, 
Bftre, sober; besides verbal adjectives like grange, cur- 
rent, gens§me, acceptable, and a large number ending in 
-bsfere, bearing, -ede, -ed, and -ihte, -y, like ws§stmbs^re, 
fruitful, hdcede, curved, sts^nihte, stany. 

Note 1. A few adjectives fluctuate between this declension and that 
of the simple o-stems: e.g., smolt and smylte, serene; strQng and 
strange, strong ; nnlfibd and unitize, wretched ; 86fte and B6fte, soft. 

Note 2. Not a few adjectives have been transferred to this from the 
i- or u-declension (302 ff.). 

3) i^o-stems. 

300. The words with a single consonant before the w 
vocalize the latter when final to -o, -u (-a), and before 
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a consonantal termiiHitian to -o. Here belong, for ex- 
ample : earn, active^ s^earu, ready ^ mearu, tender^ nearu, 
fMfTOfify calu, callow^ eylu(?)^ spotted^ fealii, fallow^ 
salu, sallow^ gedu, yeUaw^ basii, t>e{o)su, brown^ hasn, 
gray. They are declined as follows : 

Masc. Nettt. Fbm. 

Sing. N.V. gearu geam, •« gearu, -o 

G. gearwes gearore 

D. gearwtim^ gearore 

A. gearone gean^-o gearwe 

L gearwe 

Plur.N.V.A. gearwe gearu gearwa, -e 
G. gearora 
D. gearwum 

NoxB. A middle vowel frequently stfmds before the w : gearowe^ 
geavswum, etc. Of sporadic occurrence is an ace. fealuwne, etc.; 
-vw is even found at timet in tbe uninflected form : mearuw, brikn- 
basuwy geoluw. 

301. Words with a long vowel or a diphthong before 
the w retain the latter in all cases, and hence conform 
in all respects to the declension of the simple o-stems. 
Examples : sliiw, slow^ gedtew, dewy^ (ge)liltow, ahel- 
teredo unhltew, unshelteringy gestew, Juicy, grl^Hw, 
prudent, hntew, miierly, hr^aw, raw, t6ow, rough, 
t6w, gentle, and the plur. tant. f^ f^awe, few; to these 
may be added 9^ow(a), serving, though the latter usually 
follows the weak declension. 

Ndtb. From rfow is alio farmed the ace. rtone. 

4) i-stems. 

302. Of short stems only a few relics are left : bryce, 
fragile, swice, deceitful, fr^me, strenuous, gemyne, 
mindful. They follow the declension of the origi- 
nally long JiHstemSv like gr^ne (2M), ix.^ they re* 
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tain the simple consonant in all cases, and do not insert 
j before the vocalic termination. 

Note. The long l-stems, whose i eu^ht properly to be dropped 
when there is no case-ending, have passed over to the declension of 
the long Jo-stems : e,g., hrfee, useful, sw^te, sweet, hlitfe, blithe, ged4fi^ 
suitable, genuine, common, cf. Goth. br6ks, ^ikts, blei]»9, g^^tik* 
gainQ.ln8 ; the onlj exception is the nom. fyrn, ancient, which may be 
regarded as the sole relic of the long i-stems, with possibly 1^ little. 

5) Vk-stems. 

803. The only certain relics of the adjective u-declen- 
sion are c(w)ucu, alive (for *cwiocu, 71; Ps. cwicu(?), 
North, cwic, W4. 3, Poet. OE. cwic(u), rarely (c)wucu), 
and wlacu, tepid. e(w)aca stands for the nom. sing, and 
plural of all genders, ace. sing, fern., ace. sing. plur. neut., 
and wk. nom. sing.; wlacii for the nom. sing, (and ace. 
sing. neut.). The other cases are formed from cwic 
(c(w)uc) and wlsec respectively, except ace. sing. masc. 
cacun(n)e, c(w)ucen(n)e, cwicen(n)e, etc. 

NoTS. The long u-stems have mostly gone over to the o> or Jo- 
declension : cf. OE. heard, hard, gL6a,vr, sagacious, with Goth, hardus, 
glaggppnu; ^le, troublesome, hn^sce, soft, t'w^lfwintre, twelve years 
dd, with Goth, agltis, hnaaqus, and twalibwintras. Ocearionally 
doublets are found, like string and str^ng^e. 

B. THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

304. The weak declension of adjectives is the same 
as that of nouns, except that the gen. plur. is almost 
always replaced by the strong form -ra. Paradigm: 





MAfl<V 


Fix. I^bttt. 


Sing.K.V. 


sM» 


g6de g6de 


G. 




S6dan 


D. 




g6dan 


A. 


g6dAii 


g6dan gMe 


Plur.N.V.A. 




gddan 


G. 




g6dra, (-e«a) 


D. 




g6dani 
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Note 1. A gen. plur. in -ena, like g6deiia, is rarely met with, and 
perhaps belongs only to scholarly translations like the Cura Fast. 
Other variations of the gen. plur. are the ending in -an in conformity 
with the other cases ; contractions like £&tema, gearra, 6ttra, yldra, 
for £&temena, gearr-ra (307), 6terr(e)ra, ♦yldp(e)ra; besides which 
the gen. is sometimes formed in -a, like that of strong nonns : feVer- 
t&tsk, apllca. In LWS. there is a sporadic nom. sing. masc. in -an. 

Note 2. The dat. plur. -an frequently occurs at an early period 
instead of -urn, g6dan, Ifibssan, etc., in advance of its appearance in 
the dat. of strong adjectives and the dat. plur. of nouns (237. note 6; 
293. note 2). This is no doubt to be attributed to the influence of 
the other cases in -an. The ending -an, wherever occurring, is occa- 
sionally replaced by -on. 

Note 3. In some words contraction takes place : thus he&, gen. he&n 
from hedh, dat. sing. Iire6n from hre6h ; w6, w6ii from w6h, etc. 

Note 4. The discrepancies in North, are essentially the same as 
those that have been already noticed under the weak declension of 
nouns (276. note 2). 

C. DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES. 

305. The present participle has adopted in full the 
jo-declension of adjectives, and may also be inflected 
as weak. Paradigm of the strong declension : gief ende, 
ffivinff. 

ICaso. Nbut. Fbic. 

Sing. N.y . glefende glefende gfefendu, -o 

G. glefendes glefendre 

D. giefendiim glefendre 
A. giefendne glefende glefende 

I. glefende 

Plur.K.y.A. glefende glefenda,-o glefenda,-e 

G. glefendra 

D. glefendum 

Note 1. When used predicatlyely, the pres. participle is apt to be 
uninflected in the nom. ace. 

Note 2. For the declension of the present participle when used as 
a tubfltantlTe tee 286 ff. 
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306. The past participle, like the adjective, has both 
the strong and the weak declension ; e.g.^ from ac^osan, 
electa n^rian, %ave : 

ICaso. 

StroQff { *^^®^'* 
( gen^red 



Weak I 



ficorena 
gen^reda 



Nbxjt. 


Fbic. 


ficoren 


ficoreii(a) 


gen^red 


geii^red(u) 


ficorene 


ficorene 


gen^rede 


gen^rede 



NoTB 1. The nom. sing. fern, and nom. ace. plur. in -u are rare, and 
are almost entirely confined to attributive use. In the predicatire posi- 
tion the uninflected form is mostly employed : ficoren, gen^red. 

NoTB 2. With regard to syncope in polysyllabic forms cf . 296. 



D. THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1) Comparative. 

307. The OE. comparative has but one ending, -ra, 
which corresponds both to the Goth, -iza and to the 
Goth. -<Sza. This termination is usually attached to 
the positive, without any modification of the latter by 
i-umlaut : earm, poor - earmra ; heard, hard - heardra ; 
glaed, ^Zarf - glsedra ; fseger, /air - foegerra ; gearo, 
ready - ^es^ron, (EWS. gearra). Only a few form 
their comparative with i-umlaut, like eald, oW-ieldra; 
gr^at, ^rea^ - grletra ; geong, yoww^ - gri(©)ngra (Ps. 
also gungra); sceort, «Aor^ - scyrtra ; li6ah has hlerra, 
li:frra (222. 2), as well as hlehra and li^ahra. 

NoTB. The comparative of br^d is usually br^dra, but sometimes 
brs&dra; the comparative of gehlfiow, sheltered^ is found once as 
gehliura (Ep. Alex. 53). 

308. The comparatives are declined like weak adjep- 
tives (304). 
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2) Superlative. 

309. The shorter form of the superlative ends in -ost 
(likewise in -ust, -ast), more rarely in -est : e.ff.^ l^of, 
dear - l^of ost ; heard, hard - heardost ; hwaet, sharp - 
hwatost ; rice, rich - ricost ; smsel, small — smalost ; but 
strQng:, str^ngre, «^re>n^~ strongest. 

Note. The superlative of smael sometimes occurs as smselst; from 
fS6a(we) are formed flast and f&awost* 

310. The superlative, like the comparative (307), but 
seldom takes i-umlaut: eald-ieldest, iQng - longest, 
strQng - strongest, geong - gri(e)ngest (Ps. also gun- 
gesta), sceort-scyrtest; h^h has hlehst, h;fhst along 
with h^ahest, htohst, LWS. li^list(a), cf. 101 (Ps. h^sta, 
North, h^sta, heista, 166. 5). 

Note. These superlatires with umlaut hare also a substitute in -ost. 

311. With regard to the inflection, the strong declen- 
sion of superlatives is almost entirely confined to the 
shorter forms in -ost, -est, which stand for the nom. voc. 
sing, and ace. sing. neut. With this exception, strong 
forms are rare. The superlative usually follows the 
weak declension. 

As a rule, the umlaut forms have the termination -esta : 
ieldesta, l^ngesta, gringesta ; or, rarely, the shortened 
-sta : hlehsta, h;f hsta ; more rarely -osta, as in s^losta 
(312). Even those without umlaut, and ending in -ost, 
lilie heardost, l^ofost, very frequently change the o 
of this ending into e, as soon as the word receives an 
additional syllable: heardesta, l^ofesta, along with 
heardosta, l^ofosta (cf. 129). Syncope of the e is rare 
in the umlaut forms : l^ngrsta, yldsta, and belongs to LWS. 
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" 8611a, s61ra 


** s6108t, Selesta ( 


yf el, had 


" wiersa 


« wiepre8t(a), wl 


ixdcei, great 


" mAra 


" m£&st(a) 


l^tel, smaU 


<< U&ssa 


<< ( Isbsest, -ast, Is&s 
isferest 
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3) Irregular Comparison. 

312. In a few adjectives the lack of a regular compara- 
tive or superlative is supplied by forms from a diffi irent 
root: 

g6cl, ^oo(f comp. b^t(e)ra,b^ttra 8uperl.b^t(e)8t, b^tsts 

' osta) 
rsta 

»). 

Note. To m&ra belongs the neuter substantive mA, Ps. mafe simi- 
larly to 8611a, s61ra, better (North. Early Kent, ss&lra) belongs 861 
(oldQr 8S&1). For in£&8t(a) the North, has also in&st(a). 

313. In a few cases the comparative and superlative 
are formed from an adverb or preposition, in default 
of a corresponding positive : 

feoTyfar comp. fierra, fyrra superl. flerre8t(a) 

n6ali, near " n6arra, ii6ara " iiieli8t(a), n^h8t(a) 

flfer, earlier " fi&rra " flfere8t(a) 

tore, before " farUVra " tyrst{a.),'EWS.tyre8t 

Note. For Ps. n68ta. North. n68ta, nelsta, see 166. 5. LWS. 
n6h8ta, n6xta, standing for umlauted n6a]i8ta, are frequently found 
(101). feop is sometimes an adj. in poetry. 

314. From some words there is formed a superlative 
with an m-suiBx. This is preserved in its simplest 
form only in forma, the first, and in hlndema, the 
hindmost; the others have added the regular superla- 
tive termination -est, and consequently end in -mest 
(-maest). These formations, like the preceding, are in 
some cases derived from adverbs and prepositions : 
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(siff, late) 
(IsBt, late) 
(iiine, within) 
(tte, without) 
(ufSan, above) 
(nlVan, below) 
(fore, be/ere) 
(sefter, after) 
(mid, mid) 
(norHy, northward) 
(sW, southward) 
(^ast, eastward) 
(mrest, westward) 



comp. siVra superl. 

" laetra " 

« lnn(er)ra « 

" 6t(er)ra, ^trra •* 

" iiferra, yfep(r)a " 

•* nlVerra " 

** fur9ra " 

** sefterra « 

« »__«« it 

norV(er)ra,nyrVra " 
Bii9(er)ra, sierra " 

6ast(er)ra " 

we8t(ep)pa " 



siVemest, siVest 

lastemest 

ionemest 

^temest, Sternest 

yf(e)ine8t, ufemest 

nlVeinest, nloVeinest 

forma, fjrrmest 

aeftemest 

mldmest 

norUVmest 

sAVmest 

^astmest 

inrestmest 



Note 1. In EWS. we find a superlative ^mest, the highest, Groth. 
auhmists (222. 2. note). 

NoTB 2. Comparatives in adverbial use are nor9or, 869or (pfff). 

Note 3. The regular ending of the comparative is -erra, except in 
8i9ra and Isetra ; -era, -ra, are contractions from the full form (225. 
2. b), which sometimes occur. 

APPENDIX. 

Formation of Adverbs. 

315. Adjectival adverbs have the ending -e: e.g.^ 
heard, hard-hearde; b<S9, true-s6tfe; uearo, narrow 
- nearwe ; sweotul, manifest - sweotule ; hMtor, clear 
-hliitre; wld, mrfe-w£de. If the adjective itself ends 
in -e, the adverb assumes this form without change: 
clsbue, clean, ged^fe, suitable. A few adverbs, such as 
s^dre, promptly, SQme, likewise, sntome, quickly, have 
no corresponding adjectives. 

Note. Corresponding to sfifte, softy is found the adverb sdfte with- 
out umlaut, and in like manner to ^ge the adverb Qnge ; but hddor, 
serene, usually has h^dre ; without umlaut are likewise 8w6te, sweetly, 
and eren cl&ne, cleanly (Charter of ▲.». 835). To g6d, good, belongs 
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the adrerb Tirel. The vowels ad and a are interchanged without 
apparent cause in (h)r8e9e and (h)ra9e, quickly ; smaele and smale', 
comparative smaBlor. In LWS. occurs li6age, high, instead of the 
older li6ah. 

316. Adverbs of another class, frequently employed 
instead of the foregoing, or side by side with thejn, are 
formed by composition of the simple adjective stem with 
-lice: liearde and lieardlice, s69e and s691ice, sweotule 
and sweotullice. This mode of formation subsequently 
becomes the predominant one. 

317. Some adverbs, in part without corresponding 
adjectives, have the termination -a : fela, vert/^ gr^ara, 
formerly^ giena, again^ greostra, yeBterday^ gieta (also 
giet), yet^ singrala (also singrale and singales), always^ 
sdna, Boon^ tela, teala, properZy, and the numeral adverbs 
tuwa, (Triwa (331). 

3ia Adverbs are formed from adjectives, and more 
rarely from other words, by means of the terminations 
-un^a, -engra, -Ingra. Examples : dearnungra, secretly ; 
ealliinga, entirely; ^awungra, pvhlicly; eorringa, ierr- 
ingra, angrily ; hdlin^a, secretly ; w^ninga, perhaps. 

NoTB. The three endings frequently interchange with each other in 
the same word, without causing any modification of the radical syllable. 
The greater number exhibit u-umlaut of the stem vowel ; i- umlaut of 
the radical syllable is rare, unless the basic word already had the 
umlaut : e.g.f fl&nlnga and dnunga, dninga, entirely ; s^mnlnga and 
BQiniiiiiiga, suddenly, 

319. The oblique cases of adjectives are sometimes 
employed as adverbs. Accusatives of this sort are 1^, 
l^tel, K^^fe, gren6g, ewow^A, f ym, gefjrm, /ormeWy, full, 
fully ^ h^ah, high^ ungem^t, immoderately ; and those 
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in -weard, like upweard, sHQTweard ; genitives ealles, 
altogether^ nealles (nalles, nalas, nalses, nals), not at 
all^ ^lles, otherwise^ micles, very^ simbles, singrales, 
always ; (Tweores, perversely^ orc^apes, gratis^ grapes, 
wide^ st^apes, high^ unwares, unawares^ ^ndei]ies(t), 
equallp^ SQmt^nges, together^ nilitlQnges, all night long^ 
ungrewisses, unconsciously^ l^es-, little^ hwsethugu- 
ningas, somewhat^ ungem^tes, immoderately; several in 
-weardes, -wards^ like upweardes, stiarweardes ; others 
with a prepositional prefix like tdgegnes, against^ t6- 
middes, in the midst; finally, datives like miclum, very^ 
l^tlum, little, 

320. Of nouns, it is especially the gen. and instr. sing, 
and the dat. instr. plur. that are employed as adverbs : 
the genitive, for example, in dseges, hy day^ nihtes, by 
nighty (uii)8f9nces, (un)willingly^ willes, gewealdes, 
willingly^ and their compounds ; n^ades, niedes, needs^ 
healfes, on the side^ instsepes, immediately ; the instru- 
mental in fdcne, very^ sdre (earlier ss§re, with i-um- 
laut, cf. 237. note 2), sore; the dat. plur., especially in 
compounds ending in -ms^lum, like dropms^lum, drop 
by drop^ stundms^lum, time after time. 

Note. Adverbial phrases, consisting of a preposition followed by a 
genitive, now and then occur : t6 ii&fenes, till evening ; t6 n6iie8, tiU 
noon; t6 Elites, toward dawn; t6 geflites, emulously. Of a similar 
character are h6 gerddes, how; hA glares, at what time of year; 
Ykii meta, hjow; h6 nyta, wherefore, Cf. phrases like s&nige 9iiiga, 
somehow; ns&nige 9inga, not at ail; laiaxi 9inga, especially. 

321. Adverbs of place denote rest in a place, motion 
towards, and motion from a place. The most important 
are the following : 
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Whbncb? 


( ffider (EWS. »8Bder, 
'[ ffwdres) 


9Qnan 


hwlder 


hwQnan 


hider (hidres, hidere) 


heonan, hine 


in(ii) 




tt 




up(p), ap(p) 






ufan 


ni9or 




forHr 




hinder 


hlndan 


^ast 


tostan 


"west 


westan 


nor9 


norKton 


869 


sMan 


f©or(r) 


feorran 


ii6ar 


ii6aii 



Whbbx? 

ffAr (LWS. >ir), ^re 

bwS&r (LWS. hw4r), where 

h^p, Acre 

inne, innan, wtthtn 

tte, iitan, without 

uppe, uppan, a&ove 

ufan, ahove 

neo9an, below 

foran, before 

hindan, behind 

, eaM 

, west 

, north 

, south 

feoifpan,^r 
n6ah, n6h, near 

NoTB 1. In North, the adverbs in -an lose their final -n: 9gna, 
hwQna, Ufa, etc. -On the other hand, these adverbs sometimes take a 
fuller form in -ane (Qne) in WS. 

Note 2. From hwfibr are also formed gehwc&r ; fi&ghw£fer, dgeh- 
"wflfep; (gejwelhwaferj-welgehwflfep, cvcr^trAere; dh'wfl&r, &wer, d-wer, 
anywhere ; n&hwsbr, nowhere. Emphatic forms of 9s&r and hivflfer are 
9&ra and hivdra. Peculiar in form are the adverbs hidenofer, hither, 
and g^eonofer, thither, 

CompariBon of Adverbs. 

322. As a rule, no adverbs admit of comparison except 
those derived from adjectives, their comparative and 
superlative being identical with those of the corre- 
sponding adjectives in -or, -ost : e.g,^ lieardor, heardost, 
strQngor, strQngrost, l^oflicor, l^oflicost. From seldan 
is formed a comparative seldnor (seldor) and superla- 
tive seldost, and from hider the comparative hlderor, 
nearer. 

323. A few adverbs have, as a comparative, a peculiar 
monosyllabic form without the termination of the com- 
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parative, but generally distinguished from the positive 
by i-umlaut. These are b^t, better^ wiers, wyps, worscy 
md, in£6, more^ ls§s, less^ s&r, earlier^ si9, later^ fierr, 
farther^ l^ngT^ longer^ n^ar, nfr^ nearer^ s^l (Early Kent. 
North. ss§l), letter^ ^nd (Goth, andis), hef or e^ formerly ^ 
tylg* more willingly^ s^ft, softer^ leV, easier. To some 
of these no corresponding positives are found. 

Note 1 These adverbs correspond to the Goth, adverbs in -is, -b, 
like bails, -BeiJ^s; the ending -la, -%, is lost according to 144; 182. 

Note 2. From l^ng is formed the compound l^nglifira (from iQiig- 
Iffe), which accordingly has double comparison. A similar example is 
m&fealdra, comparative of mQulgfeald. The superlative Areat, Jirst, 
is very rarely contracted to ti&st. 

Numerals, 
l) Cardinals. 

324. The fii*st three numerals are declinable in all 
cases and genders : 

1) dn. is declined like a strong adjective, according to 
the paradigm gtfd (293. 2), the ace. sing. masc. usually 
taking the short-stemmed form senne, later dnne, and 
the instr. s^ne as well as dne. Plural forms are found 
with the meaning "only," and in the phrases lEna 
gehwylc, each one^ dne f^awa worda, a few words^ 
Ibie nigon naman td duum audb^afdum (Cod. Dipl. 
v., 168). The weak declension is employed when the 
word signifies "alone." 

Maso. Nbut. Fbic. 

2) N.A. twfigen td, tsvk tw& 

G. tw6g(e)a, tw6gra 

D. ti^v^m, tw&m 

NOTB 1. So is declined b^gen, beggen, both: fern. b&, nent. bA, 
gen. b^(r)a, dat. b£&m, b&m. The monosyllabic forms of these two 
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words are often used conjointly: masc. fem. h& tw&, neut. hit tt 
(b6twu, also htta.), dat. b&m twdm. For tw6gen, Kent, and Rush, 
also hare tw^segen; the North, is more irregular, b^gen has dd in 
Early Kent. North. : gen. b(6ga, dat. b<fem (along with bs&m), perhaps 
relics of original duals (cf. Kent. tw<ieiitlg, twenty, OE. tw^ntlg or 
twentlg, contracted from ^twd&m tigum). 

The original quantity of the e in twegen, begen, is long ; in ME. it 
is decidedly short (Orrm has tweggen), and perhaps in LWS. 
Masc. Nbut. Fem. 

3) N.A. ffri, ffpie, (fSrf) fSr^o fSr4^ 

G. 9r6ora 

D. Vrim (lOTreom) 

Note 2. The length of the i in 9rim is rendered certain, at least as 
regards the North., by the fact of gemination. In North, the nom. of 
all genders in 9rio, 9ria, 9r6ay the gen. ffr^ana. 

325. The numbers from 4 to 19, when attributively 
used, are not generally inflected (numerous exceptions 
in North.). They are: 4. flower; 6. flf ; 6. siex, six; 
7. seofon; 8. eahta; 9. nigon; 10. tlen, t^n; 11. 
^ndleofan, ellef an ; 12. tw^lf ; 18. 9rit^ne, 9ritt^ne ; 
14-19. flower-, flf-, slex-, seofon-, eahta-, nlgoutlene 
(-t^ne, -t^e). 

If these numbers stand by themselves, they are in- 
flected according to the i-declension ; e.g,^ nom. ace. fife, 
gen. flfa, dat. flfum. 

Note. Other WS. and dialectic forms are: North, feuer, fgor; 
WS. syx, siox, seox, seax, North, sex ; WS. seofan, seofen, siofon. 
North, seofo, seofa, slofki ; North. SBhto, sehtowe, sehta ; WS. nlg^an, 
nigen, neogon, North, nione; North. t6a, t6o, t^n; WS. ^ndlufan, 
^ndlufon, ^ndlyfon, ^ndlyfan, aenlufon, North. sBllefiie; North. 
tw^oelf ; WS. ffreot(t)^e. The inflected numerals of North, have the 
nom. ace. plur. feuero, fifo, sexo, seofona, nigona, t^no, seUefiio, 
tuoelfo. 

326. The even tens from 20 to 60 are formed by join- 
ing the syllable -tig (= Goth, tigrus, decade) to the corre- 
sponding unit ; those from 70 to 120 in the same manner. 
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but with hund prefixed (though it is sometimes lost in 
the later language). They are : 20. tw^uti^ (twcentig 
L., twoegentiff R.2) ; 30. tfritig, tfrittig ; 40. f^wertig 
(f^ortig L. Rit.) ; 60. ffftig; 60. siextig (sexdig, -deih 
L.) ; 70. hundseofontig ; 80. hundeahtatig, hundeah- 
tig; 90. hundnigontig ; 100. hund, hundt^ontig 
(hun(d)t^antig L. Rit.) ; 110. hund^ndleofautig, 
hun(d)^ndlyftig, (hundseUeftig, Cura Past.); 120. 
hundtw^lftig. 

These numbers are originally neuter nouns, and fol- 
lowed by the genitive ; but they also occur as adjectives 
at a comparatively early period. Occasionally they form 
a gen. in -es as if sing. : Vrittiges, flftiges, etc. ; but 
have also gen. -tiga, -tigra, dat. -tigum, and are some- 
times indeclinable. 

327. Along with hundt^ontig there likewise exists a 
WS. neut. hundred, North. hundraV, -e^T, to denote 100. 
The numbers 200-900 are formed with hund : tik hund, 
9r6o hund, etc. (more rarely hundred) ; both compo- 
nents admit of declension. 1000 is expressed by the 
neut. Vtisend, gen. Viisendes ; its plur. is 9dsendu, 
-o (-e), gen. -da, dat. -dum; the adjectival gen. plur, 
-dra also occurs, and the word sometimes remains un- 
inflected. 

2) Ordinals. 

328. The ordinals corresponding to 1 are forma, for- 
mesta, fjrmiesta, fyrest(a), 9^rest(a) ; to 2 are dVer, 
sefterra; the remaining ones are: 8. 9ridda (North. 
Virda, Virdda); 4. f6ower9a, f^or9a; 5. flfta; 6. siexta, 
sixta, syxta (siesta, sesta L., sexta R.^); 7. seofoVa; 
8. eahteo9a, ehteo9a, eahtegeVa; 9. nigoVa, nigeo9a; 
10. t^o9a, t^ogoVa, teogeVa (teig9a L.) ; 11. ^Ilefta, 
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fsifllefta^ ^DidleofeVia, sendlyfta, a&n^efta, senlyfte, 
^ndlyfta, ^ndleofta (seUefta L. R.2); 12. tT?^lfta. 13-19 
have -t^oOra, -ttegreOTa, -tegr(e)9a; 20-120, -tiogoVa, 
'Ugoffa, 'tegtSay -tig&s^'tAga, : tw^ntigoOTa, tw^nliira, etc. 

No ordinals are formed corresponding to lutnd, him* 
dred, and Vtisend, periphrasis being employed instead. 
Occasionally the cardinals are used where we should 
axpect ordinals. Combined numbers either have the 
second numeral an ordinal, dn and tw6utigo9a, etc., or 
(chiefly, perhaps entirely, confined to Beda) the ordinal 
of the unit is followed by ^ac and the dat, of the 
cardinals denoting the tens: tMdda ^ac twentigum, 
2Srd; siextai ^ac ffftigrum, 56^A, etc. 

All ordinals are declined like weak adjectives (304), 
with the exception of 6Ver, which belongs to the strong 
adjective declension. 

3) OtJier Numerals. 

329. In OE. there are only relics of former distribu- 
tives. "One by one " is rendered by sbnlipige; "two by 
two," getwinne or tws^m and tws^m; "three by three," 
tfrim and tfrita ; " four by four," flower and flower ; 
"thousand by thousand," Vtisendfealde or Viisendum 
and (TUsendum. With Goth, tweihnai are allied the 
forms twlh and tw6onum in phrases like mid unc twlh, 
between us two; be ssbm tw^onum, between the seas. 
More commonly they unite with the preposition be 
to form the compound preposition betwlb, betweoh, 
bet(w)uh, betviruht, and betwlnum, betw^onum, -an, 
betw^on (North, also betwln, betwien), between. In a 
similar manner has arisen a preposition betwlx, be- 
tweox(n), betwux(n), betwiux, betux, between (cf. 
OHG. untar zuisk^m). 
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NoTB. Besides the datiye phrases gii^en aboye, an accusatiTe ia 
found, Oros. 68. 23 : tone and &nne. 

330. Multiplicatives are formed by adding the adjeo- 
tive -f eald to the cardinals : ^nf eald, twiof eald (twie-, 
twL-, twyfeald), Vrifeald, mQuigfeald, etc. 

331. Of numeral adverbs in answer to the question 
"how often?" only the following are in use : sfene, once; 
tuwa (twlwa, twywa, twuwa, twuga), tmce; and 
ITriwa, OTrywa, 9riga, thrice. Those from higher num- 
bers, as well as alternatives to those just named, are 
formed periphrastically by means of sior, Journey^ time: 
£&ne siVa (later si9e), once; twsbm, Vrlm, fff si9um, 
etc. ; likewise on s^nne slOF, etc. 

NoTB. The '' first, second, third time," etc., is expressed hy formal^ 
69re, Vriddan, Bi9e, etc. 

Pronouns. 
1) PerBonal Pronouns without Distinction of Q-ender. 



333. 



FiBST PXBSON. 


Sboond Pxbson. 


Sing. N. ic, ic 


9u, Va 


G. mfn 


KTin 


D. mo, me 


ffe, 95 


A. mec, me, mS 


9ec, 9e, 95 


Dual N. wit, wit 


git, git 


G. uncer 


incer 


D. unc 


Inc 


A. uncit, unc 


Incit, ino 


Plur. N. we, wS 


ge, ge, gie 


G. ^ser, tare 


6ower 


D. As 


6ow 


A. 68ic, ts 


6owic, 6ow 



NoTB 1. In wS, gS, etc., the length of the vowel is established bj 
gemination and accent in the Mss., but cf . 121. 
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Note 2. The North, forms of the dat. ace. are mS, mec, meh ; VS, 
Vec, Veh; plur. ^sic, Asig, 4Bih, and iulh, iuh (ivigh Bit.) ; gen. plur. 
tser, iiserra, Asra ; iuer, iuerra ; Pa. 4r, 6ower. From ic is formed, 
by prefixing the negative ne, a compound nic(c), in the sense of "no." 

2) Reflexive Pronouns. 

333. An independent reflexive pronoun no longer 
exists in OE. In its stead are employed the corre- 
sponding forms of the third personal pronoun (334), 

3) Pronouns of the Third Person, 

334. 





Mabo. 


Neut. 


Fbx. 


Sing. N. 


he (he) 


hit 


h6o, hie, hi 


G. 


his 




hiere, hire, hyre 


D. 


him 




hiere, hire, hyre 


A. 


hi(e)ne 


hit 


hie, hi, h6o 


Plur. N. A. 


hie, h6o, hi (hi«;) 




G. 


hiera 


I, hlra (hyra) ; heora fheara) 


D. 


him, 


heom 


" 



NoTB. In North, the dat. sing. fern, (more rarely the gen.) is hir; 
heara is peculiar to the Ps. and North. 

4) Possessives. 

335. The possessives are formed from the stems of 
the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
and from that of the lost reflexive: min, mine; Vln, 
thin^e ; sin, his ; uncer, of us two ; ineer, of you two ; 
dre (Ps. lir), liser (lisser), our ; 6ower (North, iuer), 
your. Besides sin, which may stand for any gender or 
uumber, and is generally employed as a reflexive (like 
Lat. suus), the genitives of the third personal pronoun 
his, hire, plur. hiera, are also used as possessives. 

336. The declension of the possessives is the same as 
that of the strong adjectives (lire like gr^ne, 298). 
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Note 1. 4ser generally assimilates sr to ss in the cases which have 
syncope of the middle vowel (144 ; cf. 180) : 6sses, ^ssum, for * Asres, 
^6sruin, etc.; but 6serne. The double-s forces itself, however, even 
into unsyncopated cases: 6sser, 6sserne, 6ssera. The 'gen. plur. of 
6re is frequently Ara ; that of 6ser is sometimes ^ssa. This assimi- 
lation is wanting in North. ; gen. ^sres, etc. In North, luer has lures 
and iueres, etc., gen. plur. iuera. 

Note 2. The gen. plur. 6re, depending upon such words as b6gen, 
hwelc, s&ii%, and ndn, is sometimes converted by analogy into the 
inflected possessive : trunk h&m, drneliwelcne, 6re8 n&nes. 

5) Demonstratives. 

337. The pronoun se, s^o, l^aet, originally a simple 
demonstrative, was almost altogether restricted, in Old 
English, to the functions of the definite article. Its 
declension in WS. is : 





Maso. Nbtjt. 


Fbm. 


8iTig. N. 


se, se fSmt 


s6o 


G. 


Vses 


fffifere 


D. 


9£&m {9&m) 


9Are 


A. 


tfone Vaet 


ff& 


I. 


Vf, Von 




Plur.NJV. 


M 




G. 


V&ra (9slira) 




D. 


9^m (9&m) 





Note 1. Forms in parenthesis are more recent, and are seldom or 
never found in the oldest texts. Except in LWS., ffAre very rarely 
occurs as gen. dat. sing., and 9Ar as dat. sing. ; a LWS. form for gen. 
and dat. is fffibra. Besides 9one, there occur also iVsene and 9ane, 
especially in LWS. (cf. 65. note 2). tfAm passes into the LWS. fSAn 
(cf. 187). The instrumental Von (Vftn) appears but seldom as an 
attributive ; it is chiefly found in phrases like Von m&, more than that, 
and adverbial formulas like for, bi Von, on that account, setter Von, 
ajier that, etc. 

Note 2. Peculiarities of the Ps. are nom. ace. neut. Vset, Vet, nom. 
sing. fem. sie (once s^o), gen. masc. nom. Ves (along with Vses), gen. 
dat. fem. Vere, gen. plur. Veara. The North, inflection is : sing. nom. 
masc. se, Ve, neut. Vast, fem. Viu, Vio, V^; gen. Vsds, fem. Vsere; 
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dat. V^m, fern. ffAr, -re ; ace. masc. Vone, Vene, neut. Vset, fern. 9d ; 
instr. iff, ff6, ffon ; plur. nom. ffd, gen. 9&ra, dat. Vfl&m. In LWS. 
b6o is used for se ; still later Jre, )y6o, take the place of se, s^. 

338. The compound demonstrative pronoun fJes, fern. 
9^os, neut. firis, ^Ai«, is thus declined in the oldest WS. : 





Masc. Nsttt. 


Fbm. 


Sing. N, 


9e8 9is 


96os 


G. 


Vl8(s)es, Vy8(8)e8 


Vis8e (9eos8e, Vlsre) 


D. 


Vlosum, I5ig(8)um, ffy8(8)am 


9isse (VeoBse, Visre) 


A. 


Vlosne, 9isne, ffysne 91b 


9&8 



I. ff^B, ffU 

Plur.N-A. if As 

G. ViBBa (ffeoBsa) 

D. VloBum, 9iB(B)um, 9yB(B)uin 

Note 1. In the older documents y is confined to the cases instanced 
aboTe ; subsequently it takes the place of i in the other cases, accord- 
ing to 22. 

Note 2. The declension in the Ps. is : sing. nom. IO^b, 9i8, 96os ; 
gen. 918868, 91886 ; dat. VIbbuih, 91886 ; ace. ffeosne, 9l8, 9 As; plur. 
nom. 9^8, dat. 9IS8U111 (96088uin). North, sing. nom. masc. 9eB, 9is, 
neut. 91b, fem. 91ii8, 91ob; gen. 918868, fem. 91886; dat. 91sbuiii, 9a6- 
Bum, fem. 9l886r, 9a886r, 98B886r ; ace. masc. 91o8ne, neut. 9l8, fem. 
9^8; instr. 9i8, 91s86, 9l88a; plur. neut. 9&b, dat. 9l88Uin, 9asBum. 

Nots 3. In LWS. the gen. dat. sing. fem. and gen. plur. occur as 
>iBB6r6, >l886ra. 

Note 4. This pronoim was originally formed by the addition of a 
particle, -86, -bI (= Goth. Bal, OHG. 86, behold), to the case forms of the 
simple demonstrative. In OE. this formation is only to be recognized 
in such forms as 9e^8, 96o-8 (cf. North. 9e, 9lu, 337. note 2), if As, 
since the particle first became incorporated with the pronoun, and then 
partook of its inflection throughout. 

Note 5. The pronoun jener, Goth. jaliiB, scarcely survives in OE. ; 
an isolated t6 geonre hyrg (Cura Past., 443. 25) is the only occurrence 
known. From the same root are, however, derived the adverbs geond 
(glend, glnd), through ; begeondan, beyond, etc. 

339. The pronoun of identity is se ilea (illca), the 
same^ which is declined like a weak adjective. The 
equivalent of "ipse" is EWS. self (seolf, sielf, sylf), 
which may follow either declension. 
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Note. sS seolfa anciently meant only "he himself"; not till late 
did it acquire the signification of " the same." In L WS. Ilea is some- 
timcfs strong. 

6) Relatives. 

340. OE. has no relative pronoun. Its place is sup* 

plied either by the simple demonstrative se, s6o, CTaet, 

or the particle fJe, alone or in combination with a 

demonstrative. 

Note. bS, s6o, ffsdt, can of course refer only to the third person. 
9e hut seldom stands alone ; it usually refers to an antecedent demon- 
stratiye : sS, 86o, 9set. This demonstrative frequently occupies a posi- 
tion immediately hefore the 9e (se 9e, s^o ffe, neut. anciently KVaette, 
subsequently analyzed into Vast ffe), though it belongs, grammatically, 
to the preceding sentence. 

Less frequent is the combination with a personal pro- 
noun, which is then appended to the tfe : tfe he, who ; 
ore his, whose ; tfe him, whom^ etc. ; even double forma- 
tions, se tfe his, etc., occur. If the relative refers to 
the first or second person, either simple tfe (ic . . . Ve, 
Ofu . . . fJe, or fya fJe, etc.) or the personal pronoun fol- 
lows them, as described above : tfe ic, I who ; tfe wS, 
we who ; tfe lisic, us whom, etc. 

7) Interrogatives. 

341. The simple interrogative hw&, hwaet « Goth. 
hwas, has only developed a masc. and neut. sing. The 
neut. hwaet (North, also hused, husetd), with a fol- 
lowing genitive, e.g. hwset niQiina, signifies /^what 
sort of a." 

Maso. Nbut. 

Sing. N. hwft hwnt 

G. hwns 

D. hwibm, hwdm 

A. bwone hwnt 

L hw^,hwf 
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NoTB. Besides h^v^one (rarely h'wane), hivnne is also found, cf. 
65. note 2. A second form of the instr., hwon (h^ran), is met with 
only in adyerblal phrases like t6 hnv^on, for h'won, why, etc. ; a third, 
hik, only in the character of an adverb, " how." 

342. Of the strong adjective declension are hwaeHTer, 
which of two? and the compounds hdlic, of what sort? 
and hwilc (hwylc, hwelc, Ps. hwelc, North, huoelc, 
huselc) , which f (from * hwi-lfc, * hwa-lfc) . The correla- 
tive of the latter is swilc, swylc, swelc, stLch (North. 
suoelc, Goth, swaleiks). 

8) Indefinites. 

343. The indefinite pronoun "some one" is expressed 
by sum, which is declined like a strong adjective. In 
negative and interrogative sentences, the interrogatives 
hw&, hw8e9er, hwelc, may be used as indefinites. Most 
of the other indefinites are formed by composition. 

344. The indeclinable -hw^a (-hwiga, -hwusra; 
-hwegru, -hwigru, -hwugru, -hugru, North, -hwoegru, 
-hwogru) is used to form the compounds hwaethwegra, 
anything^ aethwega, somewhat^ forhwaesra, forhwaga, 
at leasts hiihwegra, hdhugu, somewhere about, and the 
substantive and adjective hwilchwega, anyone. The 
same meaning is expressed by ndthwfi, n^thwilc, pro- 
perly "I know not who." "Anything" is likewise 
rendered by liwiht, dwiht (ilwuht, liuht, At ; dwuht, 
dht; OHG. eowlht). 

345. Indefinite relatives are formed from the inter- 
rogatives by swfi-swft: swa hwfi swS, swft hwseOTer 
swa, swa hwilc swS, whoever, etc., the latter of which 
contract to swaeOTer (swa9er) and swylc. 
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346. '^One of two" (Lat. alterater) is HhwaeVer 
(6hw9e9er, lLw9er, 6wffer; ^u9er, Il9er, ^9or), which 
is mostly confined to negative sentences. Of similar 
formation are: lUiwS, ant/one; dhwaet, anything; 
iLhwilc, whatsoever. 

347. " Each " is denoted by sfelc (^Ic, Ps. ^lc(?), North. 
dele) ; besides aetbwa, gewlia, each (only as a substan- 
tive, but inflected sometimes as fem., cf. 341), gehwae^rer, 
both; gr^hwilc, each (also iLnra gehwilc), SQmhwylc, 
9ome onej (gre)welhwylc, eacK; and the strengthened 
forms s^srliwa, s^ghwsefTer (s&grO'er), s^g^hwilc, or ^grhwS, 
^grbw9e9er, ^ghwilc, Ps. North, ciegrhwa, etc. 

Note 1. This prefixed A, ce, corresponds to the Goth, ai'w, OHG. 
eo, io (174. 3), and is umlauted from 6, 6, by the i of the gi which 
originally followed (cf. OHG. eo-gi-hwelih, etc.). 

NoTB 2. From the strengthened fktre ^Ic, is derired the modem 
£ng. ever If ; ^Icuht for fiblc^iruhty everything, occurs Oros. 113. 26. 

348. l) To "any" corresponds OE. s^nigr; North. 
si^iiiht is also found, probably arising from composition 
of an with wiht, wuht, thing (cf. 2). 

2) " Neither " is represented by nlihwae9er, n^hwse- 
tfer (nlLw9er, n^wOTer, ndtfer); "none" by niLn, ns^nigr; 
"nothing" by niLwilit, n6wiht (ndwubt, nlLiLht, ndht; 
ii6wubt, n6bt, nlin]7ing, niinwiht, naniiht, North, also 
ns^nilit, cf. 1). 

349. "Such" is usually denoted by swelc (swilc, 
swylc), cf. 342; sometimes also 9ysUc, IFuslic (likewise 
assimilated to fTyllic, 9ullic), rarely ITaeslic, but only in 
a demonstrative signification, never as a correlative. 
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PART ll.-CONJUQATION. 



In General. 

350. The OE. verb has the following forms : 

1) Only one independently developed voice : the active. 
Of the medial passive still extant in Gothic there re- 
mains only the single form hlLtte, with the plur. bdtton 
(367. note) . With this exception, the passive is formed by 
means of the auxiliary verbs b^on, wesan (427), more 
rarely weorDFan. 

2) Two tenses : a present, and a general tense of past 
time, which we call the preterit. The place of the 
future (for b^on see 427) is generally supplied by the 
present, more rarely formed by means of the auxiliary 
verb sculan. 

3) Two complete modes : an indicative and an opta- 
tive (more frequently called subjunctive), besides an 
imperative, which is only used in the present. 

4) Two numbers : singular and plural. 

5) Three verbal nouns: a present infinitive, a present 
participle with active meaning, and a past participle 
with passive meaning, to which must be added an iso- 
lated LWS. gerundive, like t6 d6nde^ faciendus, 

351. Germanic verbs are divided into two principal 
classes, according to the formation of the preterit : 

1) Strong Verbs, These form their preterit either by 
the so-called ablaut, that is, variation of the radical 
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vowel, like Goth, binda, / bmd^ band, I bound (ablaut 
verbs); or by reduplication of the radical syllable, 
which, however, does not exclude ablaut, like Goth. 
haita, J (?aZZ, hailiait^ I called ; I6ta,^ I let^ la,il6t^Idid 
let (reduplicating verbs). 

2) Weak Verbs. These form their preterit by the addi- 
tion of the syllable -da, -ta, to the end (dental preterit): 
e.g,j Goth, nasja, / save^ haba, / have^ salb^S, / anoint^ 
pret. nasida, habaida, salb^Sda; bugrja, I buy^ pret. 
baiihta, etc. The weak verbs again fall into three 
classes (see 398). 

Besides these two main divisions there are certain 
smaller groups, concerning which see 417 ff. 



I. Personal Endings in Gteneral. 
352. The endings of the strong verbs : 









Indicative. 


Optative. 


Imperative. 


Sing. 1. -u, -o ; -e 


, 


Sing. 2. — 


2. -68, -est 




Plur. 1. -an 


3. -eff 


) 


2. .aUr 


Plur. -aUr 


•en, -an, -on. 




Infinitive: -an Participle: -ende 




Preterit. 




Indicative. 




Optative. 


Sing. 1. — 




) 


2. -e 






8. — 




) 


Plur. -iin, -on, -an 


-en 



Participle: -en (-on). 
Note. For passive forms Bee 367. 2. 
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353. The endings of the weak verbs, Class I. and II. 
(for those of III. see the complete paradigm, 415) : 





Present. 




Indicative. Optative, Imperative. 


L n. 


L IL 


L IL 


Sg. 1. -n, -o ; -e 4u, Ao, 4(g)e 


) 


Sg.2. -e,— -a 


2. -es,-e8t (^as,>ast 


[-e -l(g)e 


PL 1. -an -i(ge)an 


3. -eV -aX 


) 


2. -aUr -i(ge)alir 


Flur. -aV -l(ge)a9 


-en -l(g)en 




Ir\finiUvet L -An; 11. -l(se)an Participle: L -ende; 11. -l(g)ende 


Pbbtebit. 


Indicative. Optative. 


Sing. 1. -de '\ 


2. ^les^-dest | -de 


8. -de ^ ) 


Plur. -dun«-d< 


on^ /-dan ) 


-den 



Participle: L -ed (-t) ; 11. -od (-ad). 

354. The endings of the strong verbs, and of the first 
class of weak verbs, are the same throughout the pres- 
ent, with the exception of the 2d sing. imp. (cf. 362). 
The second class of weak verbs has the same consonants, 
but different vowels. Moreover, the endings of the 
plur. ind. are identical in all verbs; and the same is 
true of the whole pret. opt., except that, in both cases, 
allowance must be made for the preceding d, t, of the 
weak verbs. 

Note. For the preteridye presents, which form their present like a 
strong preterit, and from this present form a weak preterit, see 417 ft. ; 
for the anomalous conjugation of verbs in -nd see 426 ft. 

355. The 1st sing. pres. ind. ends in the Ps. in -u 
(more rarely -o, very seldom -e). North, in -o (Class II. 
of weak verbs in -a, -iga) ; in ancient Kent, charters -u, 
-o, are found along with -e, the latter finally triumph- 
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ing; in WS., with but few exceptions, -e is the pre- 
vailing termination : Ps. bindu, n^rgu, scbcu, 9r6wiu ; 
North, bmdo, n^rgo, sceco, tfT6w{ig)a; WS. binde, 
n^rge, s^ce, tfT&wi(g)e. 

Note 1. The older -u is retained in WS. in contract forms like 
860, t6o, 8l6a (373 ff.), from *8eha, *tihu, *8lahu (according to 
111 ff.). 

Note 2. Apocope of the final vowel sometimes takes place before 
the pronoun Ic, especially in the phrase 'w6iile, / ween, for -w^ne ic ; 
North, forgeldig, wlllic, for forg^eldu Ic, TviUo ic, etc. (cf. 409, 
note 2). 

356. The oldest form of the ending of the 2d sing, 
pres. ind. is -is, usually -es (Goth, -is, -eis), e.g. bindes, 
hilpes; in the II. weak conjugation -as (Goth, -ds), e.g. 
sealf as ; that of the 2d sing. pret. ind. of weak verbs is 
-des, -tes, e.g. n^redes, s6btes. These forms frequently 
prevail in the oldest texts, almost to the exclusion of 
others, but are afterwards supplanted by -est, -ast, -dest. 

Note. Simple -s seems to hold its place longest in Kent.; for 
example, it is still the normal ending in the Kent. Glosses. The -6t 
establishes itself first in the monosyllabic forms of contract verbs 
(373 ff.). and the verbs in -mi (427 ff.). For the origin of this final 
-t cf. 202. 6. In EWS. the final group -sflf is very common : blndesff, 
n^resV, eardasff, ts&ldes9, etc. (cf. 196). 

357. The normal ending of the 3d sing. pres. ind. of 
strong verbs, and of the first class of weak verbs, is 
-efy, from former -ify (= Goth, -if, -eif), which is often 
retained as -ith, -it, in the oldest Mss. like Ep. On the 
contrary, the ancient texts often have -id, -ed (perhaps 
clerical errors, or to be judged in the light of 199. note), 
and likewise -et, which is sometimes retained afterward 
(e.g.y frequently in Kent. Gl.). In North, -es (-aes, -as, 
-sefy, -a?)r) disputes the predominance with -eff; WS. 
Kent. Ps. binder (for bint, see 359. 3), North. bindeOr, 
-es, -«es, -as, -selF, -ftV, etc. 
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358. In the 2d and 3d sing. ind. of the verbs just 
mentioned, the e of the termination -es(t), -etf is fre- 
quently syncopated. As regards this syncopation, there 
are marked discrepancies in the various dialects and 
documents. 

Note 1. In the oldest WS. Mas., like Cora Fast., syncope has already 
assumed prominence. At a later period the fuller etymological forms 
frequently occur ; such are stQiideff, fealleV, hl6\v^eff, for older st^nt, 
fielV, bl^wJF, etc. (see also 371. note). It is likewise common in Kent., 
being the rule in the Kent. 61. On the other hand, it is as good as 
unknown in the Fs. and North., and its absence is a valuable character- 
istic of these dialects. 

359. The following rules apply when, in consequence 
of syncope, radical final consonants are brought into 
contact with the -s(t), -fJ, of the ending. 

1) Gemination is simplified : winnan, winst, win9 ; 
feallan, llelst, fiel9; hlieblian, hiiehst, hlieh9; yppan, 
ypst, yptr (ypt). 

2) d before s{t) is usually converted to t: findan, 
fintst (findst) ; st^ndan, st^ntst (st^ndst) ; ondrsl^dan, 
ondrs^tst ; or is dropped : flnst, st^nst. g before -s(t) 
and -DT frequentlj'^ becomes h (but c after n), especially 
in later Mss. : stlgan, stigst and stfhst, stigtf and stQitS 
(214. i). Before these endings e is occasionally con- 
verted to h in the later texts. 

3) d and t are fused with the tf of the termination 
to t, which often becomes tt after vowels: findan, fint; 
b^rstan, birst; bidan, bit, bitt; etan, it, itt; weak 
s^ndan, s^nt; faestan, faest (EWS. likewise faesV, 
according to 196) ; gr^tan, gri'^t ; bw^ttan, bw^tt, etc. 

4) c passes into b before st and ff in LWS. : s^can, 
ts^'Can, 9ryccan, 2d sing, s^bst, ts§bst, 9rybst, 3d sing. 
sebtir, ts§b9, tjrrybDT; though the etymological spelling 
est, cty is more frequently retained. 
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NoTB 1. That est, cV was pronounced bgt, h9 in LWS. is shown 
by the occasional substitution of c9 for older hff and gff, as in gefficH, 
af(6c9 ; flicV, forswylcff. 

4) Df + V is always simplified after consonants, and 
usually after vowels: weorfJan, wierlT; cwe9an, cwitf; 
eftfan^ cfff{ff). Before -s(t), tf either becomes t, as in 
snifTaii, snftst, or is dropped when preceded by a con- 
sonant : weorVan, wierst. 

5) s + tf often becomes st : c^osan, ciest ; weaxan, 

wiext (EWS. also wiexfir, according to 196). In like 

manner yppan yields ypt, and fl^on, fllht ; but the tf 

uniformly remains after c : wiercfJ, tfynctf^ l^cfJ, etc. 

NoTB 2. In consequence of the contraction of s + V to st, the 2d and 
3d pres. sing, often become identical. 

360. 1) All three persons of the plur. pres. ind., to- 
gether with the 2d plur. imp., end in -atf (for *-anfy ; cf. 
Goth. -and). The older Mss. have now and then -at, 
-ad (cf. 357) ; in North, the -atf interchanges with -as 
(-«es, -es, -8e9, -e9) : bindafT, North, bindas, etc. 

2) But should one of the pronouns we or ge stand 
immediately after the verb, a shorter ending -e fre- 
quently takes the place of -atf: binde we, binde sre, 
along with we, ge binda9 (and binda9 we, ge). 

In like manner, there occur abbreviated forms of the 

1st and 2d plur. pret. ind., especially of the preteritive 

presents, e.g.^ in6te we, 9urfe we, c6ine ge, s6hte ge, 

with -e instead of -o, -u. 

Note. The latter forms are still preserved in North. : e,g., wSlla 
"wS, we will; nutu hfS, we know not; embigto HFe, we have served ; 
uktLgA ge, you can; nuutu gie, you know not; saldo ge; along with 
4, -e, more frequent in the 2d plur. : plaegde ge, haefdi ge, nutl 
ge, oncn^ugi ge, etc. This apocope was originally confined to final -n, 
that is, it affected only the preterit and the adhortative forms of the 
present (-an and optatiyal -en^ the latter specially employed in the 
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negative imperative) ; hence, -e for -aV is entirely wanting in North, 
and Pb., while in WS. the ahhreviation has made its way into the indica- 
tire and the genuine imperative. 

361. The pres. opt. has in the sing, the ending -e, as 
in binde (anciently likewise -ae, North, often -a) ; in the 
plur. usually -en or -an, as in binden, bindan (in ancient 
Mss, also -aen, and in later WS. -on (-un)) ; in North., 
with apocope of the -n, binde, -ae, -a, as in the sing. 

362. The 2d sing. imp. of strong verbs has no termi- 
nation, except in the case of the short stems, which 
form their present in Germanic with -jo- (372) ; these, 
like the original short stems of the first weak class, 
have the ending -e, formerly -i, while the correspond- 
ing long stems are without termination (133. c; 410. 3). 
The adhortative form of the 1st plur. in -an is not 
common, being supplanted in many documents by the 
corresponding optative in -en (for binde we, etc., see 
360.2). 

363. 1) Beside the regular infinitive ending in -an, 
bindan, the older (WS.) texts have less commonly -on, 
bindon. In North, the final -n suffers apocope, and the 
vowel -a is often weakened to -ae, -e: binda, bindae, 
binde, bind. The inflected form of the infinitive gener- 
ally ends in -anne, but older Mss. have also -enne (-ene) 
and -onne: bindenne, bindene, bindonne; while in 
LWS. the termination -ende is to be found. 

NoTB. In a few instances the uninflected infinitiye stands for the 
inflected : t6 bindan for t6 bindanne, etc. 

2) The usual ending of the present participle is 
-ende, older -aendi, seldom -indi (so in Ep.); -onde 
rarely occurs. 

364. l) The 2d sing. pret. ind. of strong verbs ends 
regularly in e, that of the weak verbs in -des(t). 
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Note 1. Now and then the e of the strong yerhs is lost before the 
pronoun 9a : c6m 9il, drunc ffU, At Vu, druh 9a, g^ewic 9a, for 
c6me, drunce, Ate, druge, gewice 9a. 

Note 2. In North, certain reduplicating verbs (in t) form the 2d 
sing. pret. ind. in -es, -est: hehtes (beside forleorte), gUiehtest^ 
glleortest, forl6tes. 

Note 3. For the l>umlaut of the 2d sing. pret. ind. see 377. 

2) The plur. pret. ind. has in the oldest texts (so in 
Ps. and generally in Rush.^) tlie ending -un, bundun, 
s6htun ; next occurs -on, bundon, sdbton ( WS. and 
North.) ; subsequently often -an, bundan, s6btan 
(sporadic instances as early as Cura Past., Lind., Rush.); 
rarely -en (bunden. Rush.). 

Note. Apocope of final -n does not occur here in North. 

365. The pret. opt. has in the sing, the ending -e, 
bunde, s6bte (seldom North, -a, bunda) ; in the plur. 
originally -en, bunden, s6hten, quite distinct from that 
of the indicative. Subsequently, however, the -on, -an, 
of the indicative invades the territory of the optative, 
and the termination of the 2d sing, indicative is some- 
times found in the preterit optative of weak verbs: 
sealdest, fyligrdest, mibtest, etc. 

Note. In North, the plur. generally has -e with apocope of the -n, 
or eyen -o, -on, with more or less complete lerelling under the indica- 
tire termination. 

366. The past participle of verbs without prepositional 
prefix is usually compounded with the particle ge-, older 
gi-, as in German : e,ff.^ gebunden, gebolpen, gen^red, 
gefr^med, etc. Yet forms without ge are found, mainly 
from strong verbs. 

As regards the endings, the past participle of strong 
verbs has in the older texts, in addition to the regular 
ending -en, as in (ge)bunden, the rare termination -on 
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(-an, -un), declined -one, etc., or rarely -in- in the in- 
flected forms. For the terminations of the weak verbs 

see 402, 406, 413, 415. 

II. Strongr Verbs. 
A. THE CONJUGATION OF THE STRONG VERBS. 



367. Paradigms. 



1. ACTIVE. 



Presbnt. — Indicative, 
Rbgitlab Vbbbs. Ck)KliiACT Vbbbs. 

Sg. 1. blnde helpe bldde 



Flur. bindaV helpaV blddaV 



t6o t6o 86o sl6a f6 
tfhst tiehst slehBt sllehst f^hst 

HhCr tiebff BlehV Meb!& mbff 



Optative. 

BZGTTLAB VBBBB. CONTRACT VBRBS. 

Sing, blnde helpe bldde I t6o t6o s6o sUa f6 

Flur. blnden helpen bidden | t6on t6on B^on sl^an f6n 



Imperative, 



Sg. 2. bind help bide 
PI. 1. blndan helpan blddan 
2. blndaUr helpaV bldda9 



tih t^oh seob sleah f6h 
t6on t6on 86on 8l6an f6n 
t^oV t6o9 86o9 A4aM fdV 



Infinitive, 
blndan helpan blddan | t6on t^on 86on sl6an f6n 

I^rtidpUs, 
Begular Verbs : blndende, helpende, blddende 
Contract Verbs : t^onde, t6onde, 86onde, sl^ande, f6nde. 
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Frbtebit. — Indicative, 
BiouLAB Vbbbs. Ooktbact Vebbb. 



Sg. 1. b^nd healp baed 

2. bunde bulpe b£&de 

3. bQnd bealp baed 
Flur. bundon biilpon bti&don 



t&b t6ah seah sl6g,-h feng 
tlge tuge 8&we 8l6ge fenge 
t&h t6ah seah 8l6g,*h feng 
tigon tugon s&HFon sl6goii fengon 



Optative, 
Sing, bunde hulpe b£&de I tige tuge s&we sl6ge fenge 
Plur. bunden bulpen bfi&den | tigen tugen s&wen sl6gen fengen 

Participles. 
bunden holpen beden | tigen togen seiven slcegen fengen 

2. PASSIVE. 
Sing. Ind., 1st and 3d : b&tte 
Plur., Ist, 2d, and 3d: b&tton 

Note. This is the sole relic of the original passive in OE. b&tte 
corresponds to the Goth, haitada, I am called ; the plur. b&tton is 
constructed on the model of the weak preterits. Both forms are used 
indifferently as presents and preterits. 

1) Pbesent. — Regular Verbs. 

36a Like bindan and helpan are conjugated all the 
regular strong verbs, as well of the ablaut as of the re- 
duplicating class. With bindan are to be grouped all 
the verbs whose radical vowel undergoes neither i- nor 
u-umlaut, including Class I. (382), Class III. 1 (386. l) 
of ablaut verbs, and such of the reduplicating verbs as 
have the radical vowel * = Goth 6 (395. A. 6). In the 
case of other verbs, regard must be had to the effects of 
breaking, and of u- and i-umlaut. 

369. Verbs with breaking, like weorpan (388), feal- 
lan (396. a), retain it through all the forms of the pres- 
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ent, though frequently modified by i-umlaut in the 2d 
and 3d sing, indicative (37i). 

370. u- and o-umlaut do not usually occur in WS. ; 
but in the Ps., and less regularly in North., both 
umlauts appear before a single consonant. They are 
therefore found in ablaut classes IV. and V., in the in- 
finitive, present participle, 1st sing, indicative, the plur. 
indicative and plur. imperative, but not in the 2d or 3d 
sing, indicative, 2d sing, imperative, nor in the optative. 
Examples : 

Ps. NOBTH. 

beoran be(a)ra 

beorende be(a)rende 

beoru bero 

bires beres 

bireV bereV 

beoraff be(a)ra9 

bere bere 

ber ber 

beoran be(a)ra 

beoraV be(a)ra9 



WS. 
Infinitiye : beran 
Participle : berende 
Ind. : Sg. 1. bere 

2. birest 

3. blreff 
Plur. bera9 

Optative : bere 
Imp. : Sg. 2. ber 
PL 1. beran 
2. beraV 



Note. Only seldom are forms fomid in WS. with u-, o-mnlant, like 
beoran, beoraV^ beorende; that they formerly existed in greater 
numbers is proved by the frequent occurrence of forms like 2d sing. 
blerest, 3d sing. blereV, later by rest, byre9 (by umlaut from ^beoris, 
♦beoriHF, with transfer of the eo from the 1st sing. *beorn). 

In North, the u-umlaut is wanting in the 1st sing. ind. Kush.^ is 
here ranged in the main on the side of North., though the forms with 
u-umlaut are somewhat less conunon. 

371. i-umlaut properly belongs only to the 2d and 8d 
sing, present indicative, and is frequently found in these 
two forms ; but not infrequently there is a substitution 
of the unchanged vowel belonging to the other present 
forms. In this respect there is no unanimity among the 
various dialects. 
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NoTB. In respect to the use of umlaut, WS. takes the lead. Its 
earliest documents, like the Cura Past., exhibit umlaut of every vowel 
capable of imdergoing it, especially in the syncopated forms (359) : 
helpan, hUpV; beran, blreV, biereV (370. note); weorpan, 
-wierpV ; faran, f^reV ; Treaxan, -wiexff ; feallan, fielV ; stgndan, 
st^nt; cn&n^an, cn^TvV ; h&tan, h^t; fl6i;¥an, fl^ii^V ; 16can,l^c9,' 
16tan, 1^ ; h^wan, hiewV ; c^osan, ciesV, etc. The same manu- 
scripts, however, likewise have forms without umlaut ; in particular, 
the verbs containing a in the radical syllable, like faran, generally 
have ad instead of ^: fssrest, fsereV. In certain later documents 
the umlaut is the rule only in verbs whose radical syllable contains e, 
eo: helpan, lillpetf; beran, bIreV, byreV; weorpan, ^vryrpeV; 
while in the other classes of verbs the prevalent forms are those with- 
out umlaut (and with fuller ending, 358. note): weaxetf, fealleV, 
stQndeV, cn&n^eV, h&teV, fl6i;¥e9, htkgeffy h6awe9, c6o8e9, etc. 

Kentish is very irregular in respect to this umlaut, the verbs of the 
II. and m. ablaut classes often remaining imchangcd. On the whole, 
it inclines to follow the WS. rule. The Psalter takes cognizance only 
of the variation between e and 1 (92) : helpan, hilpeff; beran, blreV; 
stregdan, strigdes; (so also f6oIan, fileV, for the ecthlipsis of h, 
(218) ; but weorpan, weorpeV ; fearan, fere9 (151. 1) ; fSllan, 
iSUlaV; stgndan, stQndeV; cn&wan, cndwe9; fl6wan, fl6we9; 
I6can, I6ce9 ; c6osan, c^oseV, etc. Notwithstanding what has been 
said above regarding verbs with radical e, this vowel is not seldom 
retained, especially where the stem ends in a single consonant. Verbs 
with radical ea (breaking) often exhibit gyncope in the later texts with- 
out umlaut chimge: fealst, weaxt. Verbs of the VL ablaut clas« 
frequently retain radical a in the imp. sing. : far, wiffsac, etc. (cf. 49). 

In North, the true i-umlaut is wanting ; yet original e appears as e 
unobscured by the u-umlaut of the remaining forms (370) : cf. helpa, 
helpeff; beara, berelflP, in contrast with cearfa, cearfetf; worpa, 
worpeff; fara, faereff ; stQnda, stQndeff ; h&ta, hdtelflP, etc. In like 
manner the i of nioma (390. note 2) remains as 1 : nioma> nimeV. 

Verbs in -jo-, 

372. Like blddan are inflected the verbs sittan, 
filcsr(e)an, licgr(e)an (391. 3), h^bban, hliehhan, sciep- 
pan, staeppan, sc§99an (392. 4), which form their present 
in Germ, with jo. The discrepancies are confined to 
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the present, which couforms in all respects to the conju- 
gation of the short-fltemraed weak verbs of the First 
Class (paradigm fr^mman, 409). 

The paradigm n^rian (409) is followed by the strong 
verbs sw^rian (392. 4) ; the paradigm of the long stems, 
d^man (differing from that of the strong verbs only by 
the invariable umlaut of the radical syllable), is followed 
by w^pan, weep (396), and perhaps gierran (388. note 
1) and hw^an (396. c). 

Note. In North, the sing. imp. of the short stems is devoid of end- 
ing : bid, h^f, instead of bide, h^fe (cf . 410. note 4). 

Contract Verbs. 

373. Contract verbs are those whose stems originally 
ended in h; this was lost before vowels (218), and the 
adjoining vowels were then contracted. Here belong 
the verbs of the following ablaut classes: I. t^on, 
9^on, wr^on, l^on, s^on (383) ; II. fl^on, t^on (384); 
V. gef^on, pl^on, s^on (391. 2) ; VI. fl^an, l^an, sl^an, 
9w^an (392. 2) ; and the reduplicating fdn, hdn (395). 

374. In WS. and Kent, the h is retained in the 2d 
and 8d sing, present indicative, which have the i-umlaut 
and syncopated ending, and in the 2d sing, imperative 
(cf. the paradigm 367) ; in Ps. and North, it is found 
only in the sing, imperative. 

NoTB. The forms of the Fs. are: 1) Inf. Trr6an; pres. 3d sing. 
wri9; imp. sing, wrili. 2) Fres. Ist sing, fl^om (cf. 426 ff.), 3d sing. 
tiff, plur. t6o9, fl6off ; opt. plur. fl6n ; imp. sing. t6h ; part, fl^onde. 
3) Inf. s^an, sian; ger. ges6onne; pres. 1st sing, sic, sie, geffo, geffe, 
2d'sing. sist, 3d smg. siKV, geffKV (once gefihV, 20. 2, and gefiht, 15. 9), 
plur. siaffy s^aff, s^9, and geff aKV, gefi&aKV, gef)&o9 ; opt. sing, s^, gef6, 
plur. B6n, gefi6n; imp. sing, sell, gefeh, plur. staff, geffaff, geffpff ; 
part, sionde, siende. 4) Fres. 1st sing. sl^a. ffwto, 2d sing. sI6a, 
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Vw^s, 3d sing, sl^ff, 9w69, plur. sl6a9; opt. sing, sl^; imp. slseh, 
Vuaeh. 5) Inf. f6n; pres. Ist sing. f6 (once f6u, 116. 13), 2d sing. 
foest, 3d sing, foeff (once foeht, 47. 4, i.e. fcfest, fd&ff, fdeht), plur. 
f6ff ; opt. foe, plur. foen (/.e. foe, fdfen, or f6e, f6en ?) ; imp. sing. f61fc, 
plur. f69 ; part. f6iide. 

In North, the following inflectiye forms occur: 1) Inf. gt9ia, Rit.; 
pres. plur. glffU we ; opt. sing. glVii ; part. 911ende, wria (often 
wriga, 383. note 2) ; pres. 3d sing. wri9, plur. wrfa9. 2) Inf. fl^a; 
pres. 3d sing. fliV, R.^ Rit. Mff, plur. fl^aKV ; opt. sing. Rit. flee, fill, fll» ; 
imp. sing, fl^h, plur. fl^ff; part, fleende, Rit. 3) Inf. 86a; pres. 1st 
sing, s^om, slum, 2d sing, sist, 3d sing, siff, plur. s^atf ; opt. sing, si; 
imp. sing, seh (also slh, sigh, Rit.), plur. s6a9; part, seende, segende. 
4) Inf. sl6, sl^; pres. 1st sing, sl^, 2d sing, sl^s, 3d sing. sls&9, 
plur. sl&ff, sl^KV; imp. sing, sl&h, plur. ofslA we; part. sU&nde; 
pres. 1st sing. 9w&, 2d sing. 9w&s, 3d sing. ffwAff, plur. KTw&V ; opt. 
sing. ffw6; imp. KTwdh. 5) Inf. f6a; pres. 2d sing, foes, 3d sing. foeV 
{i.e. fdes, fdeff), plur. f6a9, f6e9 (fdbVI); opt. foe (foe?); imp.f6li, 
plur. f6a9 (gef^on is weak in North. : gMsLge, pret. gif<6ade, accord- 
ing to Class IL). 

2) Preterit. 

375. The preterits of the contract verbs do not dUBfer 
from those of the regular conjugation, since the h is 
either final or has undergone grammatical change to g 
or w. 

376. u-umlaut is assumed in the Ps. and North, by 
the plur. indicative of the strong verbs of the first 
ablaut class ; the Ps. has eo : steogun, iLreosun (cf. also 
weotan, know^ 420. note) ; the North, usually io : 
driofun, riosun. In WS. this umlaut is only sporadic. 

377. 1-umlaut properly belongs to the 2d sing, indica- 
tive and the whole optative (cf. OS. forms like 2d sing, 
indicative bundi, 1st and 8d sing, optative bundi, plur. 
bundin). It is no longer found, liowever, except in 
certain optatives of the preteritive presents (422 ff.), and 
in isolated examples like bwyrfe (Dan. 211), wyrde 
(Rit. 114), hliepen (Cura Past. 214. 7). 
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3) Past Participlb. 

37a In the older language a few verbs sometimes 
have i-umlaut in the past participle, alternating with the 
unchanged radical vowel, though the mutated vowel is, 
as a rule, afterward lost. Here belong especially those 
with original agr: gesl^en, geVw^gren, subsequently 
only greslsegren (geslagren), gettwsbgen (also geDTwogen); 
very frequently cymen along with cumen, sporadically 
geOTrs^wen along with geVriLwen, gescyfen along with 
gescofen, ged^n (North, gedcen, cf. 429), betygen 
along with betogen and betigen, from tten, censure 
(383. note 3). So likewise the participial adjective 
s^gen, otvn^ along with iigen (Goth, algins). 

Note. In EWS. are sometimes found participles like geVlegen, 
gewleten, gewrieten, with o- and 1-umlaut (109 ; 100). North, um- 
lauted participles are ddeu, f<6u. 

b. tense-formation of the strong verbs. 

1) Ablaut Vbkbs. 

379. Tfie tense stems. The forms of the OE. ablaut 
verbs may all be referred to four stems, which are 
called tense stems. These are 

1) the present stem, to which belong all the forms of 
the present ; 

2) the first preterit stem, to which belong only the 
1st and 3d sing, preterit indicative ; 

3) the second preterit stem, comprising the 2d sing, 
indicative, the plur. indicative, and the whole preterit 
optative ; 

4) the stem of the past participle, from which only 
the latter is derived. 
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As representatives of these four stems, the following 
principal parts may serve : l) the 1st sing, present in- 
dicative or the infinitive; 2) the 1st sing, preterit 
indicative ; 3) the 1st plur. preterit indicative ; 4) the 
past participle. 

380. Grammatical change. Those verbs whose present 
stem ends in a surd spirant regularly experience gram- 
matical change in the 3d and 4th stem : c^osan, c^as, 
curon, coren (384); l£9an, 1^9, lidon, liden (382); t^on, 
t^ah, tugon, togren (384) ; s^on, seah, sdwon, sewen 
(391. 2). The law is, however, often violated by the 
occurrence of the grammatical change in the 2d stem, 
as in sl^an, sld^, sldgon, greslaegren (392. 2). 

381. The ablaut series. The variation of radical vowel 
in the four stems of the word takes place within certain 
well-defined groups, or series, which are called ablaut 
series. Of these series the Germanic verb recognizes 
six. Arranging the vowels according to the order of 
the four stems, the series form the following system : 

IstBtbie. 2dStk]e. SdSteie. 4thQteil, 

ai 1 1 

aa u a 

a u ii,o 

a 6 UyO 

a ^ e 

6 6a 

NoTB. For the variation of e and i, n and o, see 45. 2, 3. 

The much more complicated system of OE. results 
from the foregoing by taking account of the changes 
which the Germanic vowels have experienced in OE. 
(49 ff.). Further particulars will be given in the 
following paragraphs. 
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Class I. Verbs of the First Ablaut Class : 1, A, i 
(eo, io, 107), i (ie, 378. note) ; e.g.^ grfpan, grdp, gripon^ 
(griopun), gripen, seize; with grammatical change in 
3d and 4th stem, like sniVcfia, sn^V, snidon, sniden, cut. tk^ 

Note 1. Like gripan are inflected nipan, grow dark, ripan, rea/)(?); 
clifan(?), adhere, drifkn, drive, belifan, remain, t6slifan(?), split, 
Bcritfui, prescribe, shrive, swifan, revolve; hitun, bite, dritanC?), cacare, 
flitan, contend, hnitan, thrust, scftan, cacare, slftan, tear, besmftan, 
dejile, Vivftan, hew, gewitan, go, SBtrvvftaji, scold, twit, 'wlitan, look, 
'writan, write ; bidan, bide, cnidan, beat, glfdan, glide, gnidan, rub, 
hlldan, cover, ridan, ride, slidan, slide, stridan, stride, ^rridaii(?), 
^010; blican, shine, sfcan, sigh, 8nfcan(?)y creep, strican, go, s'wican, 
abandon, ^can, yield; ffgaii(?), parch, hnfgan, bow, migan, mingere, 
sigan, sink, stigan, ascend ; cinan, gape, acwinan, d wf nan, disappear, 
ginan, yawn, hrinan, totich, hwinan('?),A{ss,rinan, ra/n( ?),scinan, 
shine (pret. sc&n, sc^an, 76), KhTinan(?), grow soft; arfsan, arise, 
gerfsan, bejit; spf^ran, spew; miljfan, avoid, oferswiffan, subdue, 
"wriffsm, bind. Like sniVan are conjugated cli9an(?), adhere, Iftfan, 
go, scri9an, proceed (but part, scrlffen Guthl. 1012). 

Note 2. rinan and oferswiffan are properly weak verbs. In 
Class I. may also belong the defective verb weosan (by o-umlaut 
from ^wlsan), pres. part, -weosende, past part, weoren (woreii). 

Note 3. The radical vowel of ripan is short in the Anglian dialect^ 
and consequently undergoes u- and o-umlaut For 16oran see 3M. 
note 3. 

383. The verbs t^on, censure^ 9<$on, thrive^ wr^on, 
cover^ North. DTia, wrfa, Ps. wr^an (for *tlhan, etc., cf, 
Goth, teihan, ]7eihan), have lost the h in certain forms 
of the present which have then undergone contraction 
(373), but retain the h in the 1st and 3d sing, preterit, 
and convert it into g in the 3d and 4th stems (380) : 
wp^on, wriih, wrigon, wifigen. In consequence of con- 
traction in the present, they frequently pass over into 
Class II. in WS.: wr^on, wr^ah, wrugon, wrogen, 
after models like t^on, t^h, tugon, togen, draw (384). 
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Note 1. The lexicons ana grammars often cite infinitiyes like 
*8ihan, *tihan; these are nowhere to be met with in the literature, 
and are falsely deduced from forms in which the h is regularly pre- 
served (374). 

Note 2. The g of the 3d and 4th stems is occasionally transferred 
to the 2d stem : ff&g, -wrAg ; in North. vnrigA (along with wria) it 
even penetrates into the 1st. 

Note 3. 9^on, in addition to the pret. plur. Vigon, Vugon, part. 
fflgen, ffogen, likewise forms a pret. plur. Vungon, part. Viuigen, 
according to Class III. (386). t^on, censure, has in the past part 
tygen, with i-umlaut, besides tigen and togen. 

Note 4. Like t^on are inflected the 1st and 2d stems of l^on, lend, 
s^on, sift (Goth, leihwan, ^seihwan), pret. lAh, l^aih, s&h (?). The 
past. part, of the lattei^verb is siwen, s^cwen, as well as (be)s^on. 

384. Class U. Verbs of the Second Ablaut Class : ^o, 
^a, u, o (Goth, iu, au, u, u), like b^odan, b^ad, budon, 
boden, bid^ or with grammatical change in 3d and 4th 
stem, like c^osan, c^as, curon, coren, choose^ s^oVan, 
s^a9, sudon, soden, seethe^ t^on (North, tto, for *t^o- 
ban, *t^han), t^ab, tugon, togen, draw. 

Note 1. So are also inflected : 

a) Without gprammatical change : cr^pan, creepf dr^opan, drop, 
g^opan, receive; cl^ofian, cleave^ r6ofan, shelter (only part, rofen, 
berofen) ; br^otan, break, fL6ot&n, Jlow, gtotan, pour, gr^otan, u^eep, 
hltotan, cast lots, n^tem, enjoy ^r6otan, fall, septan, shoot, spr^otan, 
sprout; ffiotask, howl, fi9r§otan, weary; cr^odan, crowd, hr^odan, 
adorn, l^odan, grow, r6odan, redden ; abr6offan, frustrate ; r6ocan 
(North, r^a), smtocan (North. sni6ca, smfca, perhaps weak), smoke; 
dr^ogan, endure, tk^gwa.fltj (Ps. fl6gan, North, fl^ga), l^ogan, lie; 
br^'wan, brew, c^owan, chew, hr^cwan, rue; probably North. 
*sp6oftan, «p{Y (or 396. h, pret. sp6aft» plur. sp^afton, sp^ofton), 
which was perhaps originally a weak verb of the 3d conjugation ; and 
perhaps the defective l^ran, go (usually weak). 

6) With grammatical change: &r6o^BXi, fall, tr^san, freeze, hr^- 
MOiy fall, forl^osan, lose, fl^on (North. MA),Jlee, 

NoTB 2. The verbs fl^ogan and fl6on are frequently confounded in 
L WS. The verb h^ofan is sometimes weak, and takes, as a reduplicat- 
ing verb, the irregular sing. pret. h^f, pret. plur. li6ofon; so, in LWS., 
br^owan has pret. hr^ow. 
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385. The verbs sltipan, slip^ stipan, taste^ dtifan, dive^ 
sctifan, shove^ hrtitan, 8nore^ Ititan, bow^ strticlan, devas- 
tate^ brtican, enjoy^ Mean, lock^ stican, stigan, %uck^ 
btigan, bow^ smtigran, creep^ have in the present H in- 
stead of ^o (cf. Goth. Mkan), but are otherwise regular: 
Mean, l^ac, lucon, locen. 

Note 1. The past part of gc6faii is gcofen and sceofen (76) ; in 
North, likewise scj^en, with i-umlaut. Later WS. forms of scAfan are 
sc^ufan, sc^ofan. Here may be classed the isolated past participles 
a9riiten, swollen^ ge9r6en, forged (twice written geKVuren in Mss.), 
and possibly 8c6dan, hasten (only scAdende, Guthl.), unless this is 
weak. 

Note 2 (to 384. 385). The verbs whose stems end in gutturals have 
in the Ps. and North. ^ for ^o and ^a in the 1st and 2d stem (163. 165) 
pret. : t^h, fl«i, fl^g, b^g, br^c, etc. = WS. t^ah, fl^ah, fl^g, b^ag, 
br^ac. 

386. ClaBB m. Verbs of the Third Ablaut Class: 
Goth, i, a, u, u. This class includes in OE. three main 
sub-divisions : 

1) Verbs in nasal + consonant take the ablaut series 
1, q (a, 65), u, u: e.^., bindan, b^nd (band), bundon, 
bunden, bind. 

Note 1. So are also inflected flndan,^n<f, giindan, grind, hrindan, 
thrust f sTvindan, vanish, Vindan, sweU, -windan, wind; Vrintan, swell; 
(oii-)gliinan, begin, Unnan, cease, sinnan, meditate, splnnan, spin, 
"winnaii, labor ; clingan, shrink, cringan (crinoan),^//, singAU, sing, 
sprlngan, spring, stlngan, sting, swingan, swing, 9ringan, throng, 
'wringaiiy ivring ; drlncan, drink, aewlnean, vanish, scrincan (scrln- 
gan), shrink, sinc^, sink, slincan, creep, stincan, stink, swincan, smnk ; 
climban (oUmman), climb; (ge)limpaii, happen, rimpan, ivrinkle; 
ciimman, cram, grimman, rage, hllmman, roar, 8crimmaii(?), 
Bwimmaiiy swim. 

Note 2. Here b 
North, ioma), run, i 
bum (Goth, rinnan, i 
later am, bam, for ' 
WS. earn, beam, 
in geiinnan, curdle, 
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esis ; the causative seman may also be compared with the causative 
gerennan, curdle. Isolated forms are Vungoii, Vungen, from tf^on, 
thrive (383. note 3). flndan sometimes has a preterit funde in WS., 
after the manner of the weak preterits. In EWS. swingan takes the 
past participle sungen. 

NoTB 8. In North, all these verbs have a in the 2d stem, although 
there is no other exception in North, (at least in Lind.) to the rule by 
which a becomes q before nasals : ongann, band, fand, dranc, ge- 
lampy bam, etc. As the vowels were certainly lengthened in North, 
before nasals (168), it is justifiable to assume that the a here follows 
the pattern of Ablaut Class I. : binda-bSnd, like gripa-grap or else 
such preterits as hSlp (387). The forms containing u, like fkind, 
drunc, gelmnp, now and then occurring in the editions, depend upon 
false readings of the manuscripts : scrlncan has pret. plur. soriungon 
(L. Mt. 13. 6), part, forscriuncen (L. Mt. 12. 10), Ascryuncan (Rit. 
24. 1) along with gescruncan (L. Luc. 6. 6). 

387. 2) Verbs in 1 + consonant have the ablaut series 
e, ea (a, Ps. and North, only a), u, o: e.ff.^ helpan, 
healp (haip), hulpon, holpen, help. 

Note 1. -Thus are inflected delfan, delve, belgan, be angry, swelgan, 
swaUow, beteldan, cover, meltan, meU, sweltan, die, bellan, bellow, 
Bweil&n, swell. The following verbs exhibit slight variations in WS. : 
giellan, yell, gieldan, yield, gielpan, boast, sclelfan (?), shake, sclel- * 
laii(?), clash, with le, i, y, in the present on account of initial g, se 
(75), while Ps. and North, preserve the e (157); meolcan, milk^ 
seolcan, grow languid, generally have eo in the present ; exceptions are 
in^itive melcaii (Lind. 2. 142), ^ealcan (Gen. 21C7). 

Note 2. f^olan, adhere, rea^h, Goth, filhan, loses its h in the pres. 
before a vocalic termination, but retains it in the pret. fealh ; the plur. 
is rarely fulgon, usually fs&lon (according to 390), the part, folen. 
A pres. felgan, which is often assumed, does not exist. 

Note 3. The adj. collenferh9, fierce-minded, points to a lost verb 
♦cwellan, swell, and woUent^are, weeping, to *weUaii, well, or per- 
haps weallan (396. a). 

388. 3) Verbs in ror^4^^sonant have the ablaut 
series^^^^^||^||f[|^^^^^ e.^., weorpan, weari^, 

khtan, feaht, fuhton, 
6al change, weorDTan, 



i; wordd 
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Note 1. So are inflected eeorfan, ctit, carve, deorfan, lahoTf 
hweorfan, turn, sceorfan, gnaw, steorfan, die, sweorfan, polish; 
sceorpan, scrape ; smeortan, smart ; beor^an, protect ; beorcan, hark, 
8neorcan(?), be forgotten, sweorcan, obscure; ^ceorran, creak, 
^cweorran, inebriate, georran, chatter (likewise with umlaut, gierran), 
and perhaps seorffan, coire ; with feolitan belongs * fleohtan, weave. 
Here belong also the participles astorfen, dead, s&mBtorfen, half 
dead. For feolan see 387. note 2. An inf. *georrau is usually 
assumed for the plur. pret. gurron, Andr. 374 ; more probably it belongs 
to gierran (gyrran), which is only found iu the present, and would 
then be formed with Jo. 

NoTB 2. The North, forms of weoriMtn, weortfan, are worpa, 
wor9a (156. 2) ; for hweorfan Rlt. has hwurfa (pret. plur. hurfon, 
L. Mt. 23. 15) ; for feohtan Ps. has fehtan, North, fehta, pret. fesht 
(so the inf. of hruhtun, iniecerunt, L. Mt. 26. 60, must be set down as 
hrehta) ; beorgan. North, berga, according to 162 ft 

389. 4) Other variations, many of which will be at 

once comprehended by a reference, to the phonology, 

are exhibited by the following verbs : 

bregdan, brandish braegd brugdon brogden 

stregdan, strew straegd strugdon strogden 

beratan, burst bserst burston borsten 

Verscan, thresh tf sersc 9ur8<M>n 9orscen 

frigEiasi, inquire, ascertain firssgn firugnon fk*ugiien 

mumaii, mourn meam murnon 

spuman I ^^^^ ^^^^^ Bpewm spnrnon — 

gpornan ) 

NoTB. brcgdan and Btregdan often lose their g, with lengthening 
of the preceding Towel : br^dan, br^d, etc., 214. 3 (3d sing. pres. 
ind. britt^ 359. 3) ; the past part occasionally appears as bregdei| 
(?hoen. 306, BUck. Horn. 99. 32) ; stregdan is usually weak in Wft. 
prose, and its pret. occurs in North, not only as strsegd, but also a^ 
etrugde (cf. fbude, 386. note 2). berstaa and Verscan (North. 
1lir»nM*a, Vearsca L., ffarsca R.^, ffersoa Kit.) stand by metathesis fof; 
*bre8tan an^mregcan (179) . fi-ignan (Goth, firaibnan) oftei^ 
drops g in ^^^^^H^K^PV|M^HBHIH|^ preceding 
firinan, ^s^^^^^B^IHBI^NJMNTC^hPV^B ^"^ frfnan, ftAn, 
in imitatio^^^^^^N^|||ukdMA«llM ftrunon, fHipen. 
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Assimilation occurs in Mnnan, frunnon, etc. ; other forms are pret 
sing, treng, pret. plur. frongon (186. note), part, gefirsegen, getregen. 
The n originally belonged only to the pres. of this verb (cf . Goth, firah, 
fir6huin) ; a relic of the older conjugation has perhaps been preserved 
in the pret. plur. frugan (R. Mt. 12. 10), and the part, gefrugen 
(«D, e) and gefHgen, though the latter perhaps belong to fHcgean 
(391. 3). Instead of murnan, which alone is authorized, the lexicons 
frequently write * meornan ; the former has the weak pret. mumde 
(Andr. 154). spurnan is EWS., speoruan LWS. The inf. for- 
cwolstan, swallowy may also belong to this class. 

390. Clans IV. Verbs of the Fourth Ablaut Class : 
Goth, i, a, ^, u, WS. e, «b, sfe, o (Kent, and Ps. e, e, ^, o, 
North, e, se, ^, o, 150 £f.) : e,g,^ beran, bser, bs^ron, 
boren, hare. 

Note 1. So also are inflected cwelan, die, helan, conceal, *hwe- 
laii(?), roar, stelan, steal; scieran, shear (pret. scear, plur. sc^aron, 
76), teran, tear, ffweran, stir ; brecan, break; here belongs likewise 
the isolated past part, gedwolen, perverse. 
Note 2. Peculiarly irregular are : 

niman, take n6m n6moii numen 

cuman, come c(w)6m c(w)6moii cmnen, csnnen 

The opt. pres. of cuman (North. cyuM, rarely cmna, inf. also 
c(i;¥)oine), occurs not infrequently (uniformly in Ps.) as cyme, with 
i-umlaut ; now and then this y occiurs in other pres. forms, which do 
not properly take the umlaut. Instead of n6iii, n6inon, LWS. also 
has nam, ndmon, which, according to 68^ must be a recent formation. 
A form cw^mon, frequently set down in the books, seems to rei>ose 
upon no authority. The length of the 6 in n6m, c6m, is certified by 
gemination and accent, stiiman, resist, may also belong here. 

Note 3. For u- and o-umlaut in these verbs see 370. 

391. Cflass V. 1) Verbs of the Fifth Ablaut Class : 
Goth, i, a, ^, i, WS. e, ae, 8fe, e (Kent, and Ps. e, e, 6, e, 
North, e, ae, ^, e, ; ISQ ff.)j^iiti1nn iiffHai, maet, ms&ton, 
meten, measure; or. wltii grammaAal change, like 
eweVan, cwse?, vcws^don, cweden^ saL (North. cuoeVa, 
cuoe9, cudedon, cuoeden, along witch cueVa, cueV, 
cu6don, cueden, according to 156), 
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Note 1. So also are inflected drepan, strike, screpan, scrape ; STve- 
fan, deep, Trefan, weave ; fet&n, fcUl (?) ; cnedan, knead, tredan, tread; 
Mecan (?), coJiere, sprecan (Kent, and LWS. also specan), speak, 
'wrecan, pursue; -wegan, carry ; lesan, collect, genesan, recover; with 
grammatical change only the defective wesan (427). The pres. tense 
of plegan, play, is sometimes strong, and then belongs to this class. 
The past part, of drepan is found once as dropen (Beow. 2981). 

NoTB 2. WS. glefan, give, gletan, get, are irregular only in accord- 
ance with 75 : pret. geaf, geat (Kent, and Ps. gef, get, North, geaf, 
gset), plur. g^afon, g^aton (non-WS. g^fan, g^tun), part, gtefen, 
gleten, etc. 

Note 8. etan, eat, and fretan, devour, have the pret. sing. At, frAt; 
cf. Goth. tr^t. The length of the A rests upon manuscript evidence, 
and, moreover, is shown to be old (i,e,, not due to prolongation) by the 
North, form 6t (150. 1). 

Note 4. For the u- and o- umlaut of these verbs see 370. 

2) The verbs gef^n, rejoice^ pl^on, adventure^ and 
ston, %ee^ stand for *-fehon, ^plehon, *seh(w)on (373). 
Their tense formation is : 

gef^gon (gefffigen) 

( s&won ( seTven 



gef^on 


gefeah 


pl6on 


pleah 


8^n 


seah 



\ stifegon ( sawen (s&wen?) 

Note 6. For the conjugation of the present cf . 374. An infinitive 
*gefeolian does not exist ; gefsegen (North. gefSagen), glad, is, like 
fsegen, properly an adjective, cf. OS. fagan. The form s&won is the 
usual one in WS., ss&gon being rarely if ever found in WS. prose. 
The past participle is less frequently gesegen. 

In Ps. and North, the pret. of s6on is sseli, according to 162 : plur. 
s^gun, -on, part, gesegen, North, also ges6n, R.^ ges^an. In place of 

WS. gef^on, Norths, has a weak verb gef^age, belonging to Class II. 

• 

3) The verbs biddan, request^ Iicg:(e)an, lie^ sittan, 
9it^ form their present in Germ, with jo (cf. Goth. 
bidjan), but are otherwise regular: preterit baed, laeg, 
saet, participle beden, legen, seten. So, too, 9icg(e)an, 
take^ and fricgr(e)an, inquire^ have the same present 
formation, but with preterit 9eah, Mh (besides the 
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weak Vigede, Vigrde, 400. note 1, 401. note 1; the 
preterit of fricgean is not found), pai*ticiple geirigen 
(gefrugen, cf. 389. note); the part, of 9icg(e)aii is per- 
haps geV^ren. 

Note 6. The yerbs whose stem ends in g have in the 3d stem either 
ik OT A: w^gon, Iflbgon, and w^gon, lAgon, etc. (57. note 3) ; but 
there is no * s^on, * V^gon. 

392. Class VL 1) Verbs of the Sixth Ablaut Class : 
Goth. OE. a, 6, d, a, like faran, f6r, fdron, faren, go. 

NoTB 1. Thus are inflected alan, nwirish, calan, grow cool, galan. ^wg ; 
grafan, grave, Bc(e)afan, 5Aat>e; hlaA&n, lade, 'waAan, go; dragan, 
draw, gnagan, gaaw; aean, ache, bacan, bake, sacan, dispute, 
sc(e)acan (Ps. North, scsecan, -a, 162), hasten; Mrascan (wazan), 
wash ; geVracen, prepared, seems also to belong here. To these must 
be added the isolated pret. "wdc, aux)ke, sprang, which has no corre- 
sponding pres. *wacan, and hence is usually coupled with the weak 
verb wsecnan, awake, 

NoTB 2. A few of these verbs have » instead of a in the past parti- 
ciple : e.g., gehlaeden, grssfen, along with gehladen, grafen (50. 2). 

Note 3. The irregularities of sc(e)afaii and ac(e)acaii, pret. sc^oc, 
sc6c, part. sc(e)acen, scsscen, are explained in 76. On the other 
hand, epQnan (subsequently also spQnnan, cf. 396. a), instigate, and 
likewise WS. weaxan (also wexan, 101, North, wssxa, 162), grow, 
assume the conjugation of the reduplicating verbs (396) : pret. sp^on, 
w^ox (though EWS. 8p6n, North. w6x). The participle gedafon 
(gedasfen), befitting, belongs here. 

2) The verbs fl^an, flat/^ l^an, hlame^ sl^an, strike^ 
Vw^an, wash (for the present forms of Ps. and North, 
see 374), have lost a medial h (cf. Goth, slahan, 
)rwahan, and 373). The 1st and 8d sing, preterit has 
g, Idg, sldg, 9w<Sg, through the influence of the plur. 
Idgon, sldgon, XSw^gon (360; Idb, sldh, Vwtfh are to be 
judged according to 214. i). The past participle often 
has i-umlaut in the older texts: sl^gen, Vw^gen (or 
OTwogen), but also beflagen, belagen, slaegen (slagen), 
Vwaegeii, 9wogen ; North, DTw^an, DTw^n, QFws&n. 
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3) stQndan, standi loses the n in the preterits stdd, 
stMon, but retains it in the participle stQnden. 

4) The verbs 8w^r(i)g(e)an, swear, h^bban, heave^ 
hliehhan (hlihhan, hlyhhan, Ps. North. hlaehha(n)), 
laugh, scieppan (sclppan, scyppan, North. Kent, so^p- 
pan), create, st^ppan (staeppan), %tep, 8c^99an, injure, 
have a j in the present stems, which is lacking in the 
other forms: preterit sw6t (once «w6ot), lk6t, M<Sh 
(plur. hldsroii)^ sc6p (sc^p), st<Sp, scdd (sc^od, 76); 
participle sworen (once «waren), hafen and hsefen, 
scepen and sceapen. 

NoTB 4. Along with sc^tf Van there is a regular infinitiye sceaVan ; 
and, conyersely, along with sctod a weak preterit secede (400. 
note 1). In LWS. h^bban has weak forms: preterit h^fde, past 
participle h^fod. 

2) Reduplicating Verbs. 

393. The same four stems are recognizable in the 
reduplicating verb as we have already found in the 
ablaut verb (379); only that in the former case they 
are not so sharply difiTerentiated, the 1st and 4th stems 
having the same vowel on the one hand, and the 2d 
and 8d stems a different vowel on the other. When 
grammatical change takes place, it applies alike to the 
2d, 8d, and 4th stems. The distinguishing character- 
istic of the reduplicating verbs lies in the manner of 
forming their preterit. 

394. The preterits which originally sprang from re- 
duplication (351. l) are uniformly abbreviated in OE. 
by contraction. Only a small number of verbs have 
preserved forms which clearly reveal the manner of 
their formation : heht from hiitan, call, Goth, haihait ; 
reord from rsMan, counsel, Goth. raird]»; leolc from 
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Idcan, jump^ Goth, lailaik ; and with more complete 

disfigurement, (on)dreorcl (North, ondreard) from 

(on)drs&dan, dread; leort from Is&tan, let. To all of 

these belong collateral dialectic forms according to 

395. 

Note. Ps. North, have only the reduplicated forms. In WS. prose 
not one is found except heht, and that not in Pure WS. texts, and 
alternating with h6t ; leort in Bede is probahly Anglian. 

395. More commonly the contraction leads to complete 
fusion of the reduplicating with the radical syllable; 
the product retains either e, € or eo, 6o as the resultant 
vowel : e.g,^ hiLtan, h^t, li^ton, hlLten, call^ or hltopan, 
hl^op, hl^opon, hl^apan, leap, 

a) The vowel e, € is preferred by such as have 

a) original a befoie n -\- consonant: blQndan, blend^ 
and perhaps ftbl^ngaii, grow angry (only part. ablQncgue 
Lind.). 

b) WS. 8§, Goth. Kent. Ps. North. € : (on)dr9§dan, 
dreadj Is^tan, let^ rs^dan, counsel^ sls^pan, sleep; 

c) IL, Goth, ai, except when a w follows or precedes: 
hiLtan, oall^ Idcan, jump^ sclidan (sc^adan, 76, preterit 
sc^d and sc^ad), separate. 

To a) belong also the verbs ftfn, seize^ and h6n, hang^ 
Goth. fiLhan, h^han (67) ; preterit, with grammatical 
change, f eng, heng ; participle f Qngen, hQngen, North, 
also foen, hoen, i.e. f<ibn, hoen (like dcen, 429; cf. bif^n, 
Crist. 1158), besides h^ngen. 

Note 1. The e of the preterit is undoubtedly long in h) and c) ; it 
seems to have been originally short in a), but is afterw'ard lengthened 
according to 124. 1 (onf^ng, Lind. Lk. 18. 31). 

Note 2. In Ps. and North, slsfepan forms the weak preterit sl^pte, 
Lind. Kit. sl6pde; similarly there occur in WS. slfibpte and ondrs&dde. 
The weak verb rebdan, read, has a strong participle r£&den (Bllckl. 
167. 28), on the basis of which it is introduced in h. 
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3d6. B) The diphthong eo, ^o, is retained in the pret- 
erit by such as have 

a) original a before 1, n + consonant : f eallan, /aK, 
weallan, be agitated; fealdan, fold^ healdan, hold^ 
stealdan, possess^ wealdan, tuield; sealtan, aalt^ weal- 
tan, roll (North, waelta, also weak) ; wealcan, revolve ; 
bQnnan, summon^ spQnnan, join ; gQngan, go ; 

h) original au : b^atan, heat^ h^awan, hew^ hl^apan, 
leap^ ahn^apan, pluck ; 

c) 6: hrdpan, shout^ hwdpan, threaten ; bldtan, sacri' 
fice^ wrdtan(?), root; cn6dan(?), assign; fldcan(?), 
applaud; swdgran, roar; swdgran, overcome (part, ge- 
swdgren, swooning)'^ and with i-uinlaut (present formation 
with jo, 372), w^pau, weep^ hw^san (hws^sau), wheeze; 
bldwan, bloom^ fldwan, flow^ gldwan, glow^ grdwan, 
grow^ hldwan, low^ rdwan, row^ siidwaii(?), hasten^ 
spdwan, thrive; 

d) Avri blliwan, blow^ clliwan (?), claw^ cnllwan, 
know, cnlwan, crow, nidwan, mow, sdwan, sow (like- 
wise sfifewan, Cura Past.), 9riiwaii, twist, wiiwan, blow; 
with wd : swiipan, sweep. 

Note 1. gQngan, gangan, g^ngan, ^o, North, geonga (157. 4), 
has, besides geong, the preterits gaag (Besw.), g^ngde, and ^ode 
(430 ; probably only the latter in prose ; the past participle gegQngen 
is lacking in North.), geng, Gen. 626, 834, and spenn, Gen. 446, are 
not genuine OE. 

Note 2. To 6) belong the isolated participles 6acen, great (cf . Goth. 
aukan, increase) y and ^aden, given, granted; for North. *sp6afta(?) 
see 384. note 1, and for weaxan, 392. note 3. A strong preterit of 
b6an, dwell, past participle geb6n, geb^en, b^, is wanting; but 
its place is supplied by b6de, b6ede, North, bi^de^ b;^ede, from the 
synonymous b6ian, bA'wlan, North. b;^a. The 3d sing, preterit 
gen^op, ingulfed, requires an infinitive gen^apan or gen6pan; and 
similarly onr^od, moistened, requires onr^adan or oiir6daii. Beside 
cn6dan and 8n6waii, we apparently have cntodan, sntowan (be- 
longing to 384?). 
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NoTB 3. The eo is certainly long in b),c), and d); it is probably 
short in a) , when followed by two consonants, unless secondary length- 
ening may have taken place. 

NoTB 4. Occasionally the plural has contraction of the ^o with a 
Yowel of the termination, like rton for r^owun, from r6wan. 

Note 5. Irregular forms of the preterit in North, are : bl^Tv, bl^wu, 
bl6uu, plur. bl^wun ; cn^aw, cnfi&w, plur. cn^awun ; sp^ua, preterit 
optative; s^aw; h^u. 

397. The past participle originally has the vowel of 
the present, though Rush. Mt. 12. 44 has swopen from 
swilpan (396). Grammatical change, and hence a dif- 
ferent vowel, is found only in the participles of fdn and 
h6n (395). 



III. Weak Verbs. 

398. The weak verbs are mostly derivatives. They 
are divided into three classes, on the basis of the varia- 
tion in their derivative suffixes : 

1) The jo-class : its original suffix was Indo-European 
-ejo-, from which was derived Germ, -jo- when the radi- 
cal syllable was short, and -io- when it was long (45. 8). 

2) The 6-class : its suffix was Germ, -djo-, interchang- 
ing with -6-. 

3) The ai-class : its suffix was Germ, -ai-, interchang- 
ing with -jo-. 

In OE. these relations have been obscured in many 
ways by subsequent phonetic changes. 

399. Only three different stems are to be distinguished 
in the weak conjugation: those of the present, the 
preterit, and the past participle. The two latter very 
frequently approximate in form. 
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I. FIRST WEAK CONJUQATION. 

a) Obiginal Short Stems. 

40a Formation of the present stem. On account of 
the West Germanic gemination of consonants before j 
(228), the original short stems of this class, exclusive of 
those ending in r, became long in the present (with 
the exception of the 2d and 3d sing, indicative, 4io). 
There are consequently in OE. two groups of original 
short stems opposed to each other, such as n^rian (n^- 
gran, n^risran, n^rigean), save^ and such as fr^mman, 
perform. All the forms of the present stem have 
i-umlaut. 

NoTB 1. Like n^rlan are also inflected dorian, injure^ ^rian, plough^ 
f^rlan, carry, h^rlan, praise, fim^rian, purify, 8c(i)^rlan, arrange^ 
w^rian, defend, besclerlan, deprive, gew^rlan, clothe, gew^an, weir, 
dam, ffwierian Ci), oppose, hyeian, pertain, onbjriam, emtdate, snyrlan, 
hasten, spyrian, inquire, styrian, ^tV. Like fir^mman form their 
presents : a) Verbs in m, n, and the spirants s, ff, t, g (reduplicated 
!>!>> eg, 190; 216), e.g., gr^mman, provoke ; trymman, confirm; V^n- 
nan, extend, w^noan, accustom, clynnan, sound, dynnan, Idynnan, 
resound; cnyssan, thrust, hriMan, shake; sc^Wan, injure (also strong, 
392. 4), asw^bban, appease, w^g(e)an, agitate, Vicg(e)an, receive 
(also strong, 391. 3). b) Verbs in t, d, like hw^ttan, incite, l^ttan, 
hinder, s^ttan, set, hr^dan, rid, (S)tr^daii, investigate. Tot the 
verbs in 1 and c see 407. 

Note 2. In WS., verbs of this class with stems ending in a nasal, 
a liquid, or a spirant, gradually assume the forms of the o-class, and 
pass oyer to this conjugation. In the Cura Past, certain verbs belonging 
imder a), note 1, have become assimilated to the r-stems, like n^rian : 
gr^mian, provoke, l^mian, oppress, t^mian, tame, trymian, confirm, 
beh^Iian, conceal, sylian, wallow, hrisian, shake, wr^9iaii, support. 
In later documents the transfer to the o-class is completely effected, 
as well in the case of the r-verbs such as n^rian, dorian, ^rian, 
byrian, spyrian, styrian, as in that of the originally reduplicated 
stem finals: fk*Qiiiian, div^lian, h^Uan, V^nian, hrisian, b^ian, 
even gesw^fian, luUt h^gian, hedge. Of verbs whose stem ends in a 
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short consonant, only hr^pian, touckf sterns to belong here. Verbs with 
a short stem and irregular preterit, like l^gan-l^de, and those which 
are adduced in 407. a., are, with the exception of dw^Uan, usually 
exempt from the operation of this rule. 

401. Formation of the preterit, 1) The short-stemmed 
verbs iu r, and those with mm, nn, ss, 99, bb, eg in 
the present (400. note 1), have the ending -ede in the 
preterit ; the simple or ungeminated radical final conso- 
nant precedes the ending: n^rian-n^rede, fr^mman- 
fr^mede, O'^nnan-O'^nede, cnyssan-cnysede, 8c^99an- 
so^Vede, sw^bban-sw^fede(l90), w^gr(e)an-w^ede, 
etc.; only l^gr(e)an, lay^ always has l^gde without the 
middle vowel (and IMe, 214. 3). 

Note 1. Such preterits without a middle vowel are occasionally 
formed from other verbs, e.g., w^de, Vigde, cnysde ; subsequently a 
transfer of the double consonant of the present to the preterit, cnyssde, 
etc., may take place. 

Note 2. In LWS. the -edc of the preterit is frequently replaced by 
-ode (400. note 2). 

2) The verbs iu -d, -t, take the ending -de, the latter, 
however, being assimilated to a preceding t : tr^dan - 
tr^de, s^ttan-s^tte (North, also satte, saette, without 

umlaut). 

402. Formation of the past participle. The ending is 
-ed, the gemination of the radical final consonant being 
simplified as in the preterit: (ge)n^ed, (ge)fr^med, 
{se)tf^rked, (ge)cnysed, (ge)sc^9ed, (gre)w^ed, (ge)s^ted, 
(gre)tr^ed; the i)articiple of l^g(e)an is again (gre)l^d 
without the middle vowel, to which add (gre)lM (214. 3). 
In the inflected forms whose termination begins with a 
vowel, the -e- is retained according to 144, with the 
exception of those in -t, -d : s^ted, plur. s^tte ; tr^ed, 
plur. tr^de (cf. 401. 2)r The latter regularly contract, 
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both when uninflected, and before an inflectional suffix 
beginning with a consonant. The Anglian and Kentish 
dialects differ from WS. in retaining the vowel. 

b) Original Long Stems and Polysyllables. 

403. Formation of the present stem. The whole pres- 
ent stem of the dissyllabic verbs has i-umlaut, when- 
ever the radical vowel admits ; verbs with ^o fluctuate 
according to 100. The derivative j is lost, except after 
vowels, as in cfegraji, call. 

Note 1. To this clasB belongs a large number of yerbs like dtifelan, 
distribute, deal; f^llaa, JW ; d6mAn, Judge; hieran, hear; 16oraii, go 
(but see 384. note 1. a); stferan, st^oran, steer; strfenaii, str^nan, 
acquire ; tr^owan, trieTvan, believe ; c;^9an, announce ; gyrdan, gird, etc. 

Note 2. Among the polysyllabic yerbs the deriyatiyes in -ettan 
(properly -^ttan, Goth, -atjan) are especially to be noted, like bliccet- 
tan, lighten, roccettan, utter, sporettan, spur, as well as the compounds 
which simulate these deriyatiyes, like Qndettan, confess, 6neitaii, incite, 
6rettan, battle, from * andahaitjan, etc. These haye gemination of 
the deriyatiye t, according to 228, although simple t is often written 
after a weak syllable (225. 4). 

404. Formation of the preterit. The termination of 
the preterit is -de, which is attached immediately to 
the radical syllable. The i-umlaut is retained : hieran 
-hferde, d^man - d^mde. 

405. As the consequence of collision between the d 
of the termination and the radical final consonant, there 
result a number of minor variations from the normal 
form, which will be easily understood by reference to 
the phonetic laws. The most important are : 

1) Gemination is simplified : fyllan-fylde,/H, w^m- 
man-w^mde, defile^ fifirran - Sfirde, remove^ cyssan 
-cyste, kiss (the t in accordance with 2). 
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a) The ending -de becomes «te after p, t, c, IT, ss 
(simplified according to l), and x: ypp^n-ypte, re- 
veal^ gr^tan - gr^tte, greet, sc^ncan - sc^ncte, pour out^ 
w^scaii-w;^scte, wuhf fecan - fecte, zWreo^e (but also 
fhte, 407. c), p3rf f an - P3rf te, puff, cyssan - eyste, kis%, 
lixan-lixte, shine (but hyspan-hyspde, mock, adws^so- 
an-adw^8cde, eoatinffuish, l^san - l^sde, release, rs^san 
-rs§sde, rush). Another exception is sl^pde, Lind. 
Kit. (395. note 2). 

3) 9d remains unchanged in the older texts, but 
subsequently passes into dd : c^9an, cf^de and c^dde, 
announce. 

4) After a consonant + d, t, the d of the ending is 
entirely lost: s^ndan - s^nde, send, gyi*dan - gyrde, 
gird, ^htan - ^hte, persecute, 9yrstan - 9yrste, thirst, 
etc. Only rarely is the spelling etymological : f aestte^ 
hyhtte, etc. 

5) The verbs in consonant + n, r, 1, which, if regularly 

formed, should have syllabic n, r, 1 in the preterit, are 

very irregular: n^mnan, name, has n^mde with loss 

of the n; ^fnan, raefnan, perform, frequently ^fnde, 

raefnde; so likewise North, hyngra - hyngerde, hunger, 

timbra - timberde, build, d^gla - d^gelde, conceal; but 

more frequently these verbs take the ending -ede or 

(especially in the Ps. and North., not till late in WS.) 

the -ode of Class II. : n^mnode, ^fnede (North, efnade); 

f r^f ran -fr^f rede, -ode, comfort; hyngran - hyngrede, 

•ode ; timbran - timbrede, -ode ; dfeglan - dfeglede, 

diglade, etc. Here again present forms, according to 

Class II., are subsequently found : f r^frian, hyngrian, 

timbrian (cf. 400. note 2). 

Note. Exceptions to the rule are formed by ^lan, ^de, (^fflict^ 
siglan, stride, soil (but LWS. ^ede). 
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406. Formation of the past participle. Its ending is 
-ed ; in the cases whose termination begins with a vowel 
the e of the -ed is syncopated, and the same rules 
govern the contract of -d- with the radical syllable as 
in the formation of the preterit. The verbs in t, d, 
contract in accordance with the rule laid down in 402. 
Examples of the various types are : d^man - ged^med 

- gred^mde $ f yllan - gef ylled - gef ylde, 405. 1 , gr^tan - 
gegr^ted - gegr^tte ; sc^ncan - gesc^nced - gesc^ncte, 
405. 2 J c^9an - gec^Ved - gec^9de, late gec^dde, 
405. 3 , s^ndan - gres^nd(ed) - ges^nde , ^htan - ge^ht(ed) 

- ge^hte, 405. 4 ; n^mnan ~ gen^mned - gen^mde : tim-^ 
bran-getimbred (-od)-gretimbrede (ode), 405. 7, etc. 

NoTB. The long stems which here insert e in the uninflected forms 
retain it in LWS^, even in inflected forms like ged^mede, gefjrllede ; 
on the other hand, those in p, nc, and occasionally others, sometimes 
contract and assimilate in the (LWS.) uninflected form of the participle. 



c) Irregular Verbs. 

407. Some Germanic verbs join the termination of 
the preterit and past participle directly to the radical 
syllable, without the intervention of a middle vowel. 
These forms consequently occur in OE. without the 
i-umlaut, and the verbs whose stem ends in a guttural 
have ht in the preterit and past participle, according to 
232. An original nasal is lost before this ht (45. 5; 185), 

a) Here belong : 



cw^llan, km 


cwealde 


gecweald 


dw^Uan, deceive 


dwealde 


gedweald 


stUan, give 


aealde 


geseald 


st^llan, j^ace 


stealde 


geateald 


t^Uan, count 


tealde 


geteald 


hjcgeau, buy 


bohte 


geboht 




cweabte 


gecweabt 
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dreahte 


gedreaht 


leabte 


geleaht 


reahte 


gereaht 


streahte 


gestreaht 


ereahte 


geVeaht 


weahte 


geweaht 


laBhte 


gelseht 


bepii&hte 


bepsbht 


rfibhte 


gersfeht 


tel)hte 


getfibht 


r6hte 




B6hte 


ges6ht 


V6hte 


ge96ht 


tftihte 


ge96ht 


worhte 


geworht 


br6hte 


gebr6ht 
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dr^ccean, vex 
l^ccean, moisten 
r^cean, expound 
^^ "^ str^cean, stretch 
I V^ccean, cover 
\^ w^cean, wake 
^ laeccean, seize 
) bepfi^cean, deceive 
/ rsfecean, reach 
t t^cean, teach 

r6ceaii, reocean, reck 

-r- B^cean, seek 

V^ncean, think 

' — ffyncean, seem 

-^ wyrcean, work 

bringan, bring 

Note 1. Beside dw^llan - dwealde, LWS. has dw^lian-dw^lede 
and dw^ode (400. note 2) ; t^llan likewise forms a part, g^teled. 

Note 2. For EWS. s^Uan, LWS. usually has syllan (for *slel- 
lan). The breaking occurs in Mercian as early as a charter of cir, a.d. 
840 (slollanne), but Fs. and R. have only syllan. North, has inf. 
sealla and s^Ua, plur. ind. and imp. seallas and Bellas, otherwise e. 

Note 3. The LWS. verbs with ecc regularly take ^ instead of ea in 
the preterit and past participle: cw^hte, dr^hte, gedr^ht probably 
by analogy with the vowel of the present, since this change (which 
begins even in EWS.) seems to precede the palatal umlaut (101. 2) 
of ea to e. 

In Ps. and North, these verbs have » in the preterit according to 
162: rsehte, ivaBhte, ffaihte, except that sometimes e has entered 
from the present. 

In WS. r^c(e)an always has the umlaut vowel in the preterit 
rsfehte, while North, has r&hte. 

In LWS. wr^.c(e)aii often occurs for w^c(e)aii. 

Note 4. In the latest WS. the 8b of the preterit and participle is 
sometimes replaced by a : tdhte, for t^hte. 

Note 5. In r^ccean there seems to be a shortening of the vowel of 
r^cean (cf. 225. note). 

Note 6. WS. wyrc(e)an, North, wyrca has, in Kent, and R.^ the 
form wlrcan, and the isolated participle giwarht Coip. In LWS. 
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metathesis takes place: wrohte^ gewroht. The componnd for- 
wypc(e)an, transgress, has in LWS. the pret. forwyrhte, part. 
for^ryrht. 

Note 7. Beside brlngan, there is also a weak brQng(e)an (OS. 
br^nglan). The past part, is rarely brungen. 

b) In imitation of these verbs, certain verbs in c, 
which are in other respects regular, sometimes take ht 
in the preterit, but retain the i-umlaut: e.g.^ fec(e)an 
-lecte-lehte (fhte, ^hte), part, geleced (LWS. gefht, 
ge^ht), increase; iyrycc(cj)an-iyrycte, 9ryhte, part, gre- 
STrycced, oppress; enycc(e)an-cnycte, cuyhte, fie; wl^cce- 
an, part, gewl^ed, gewl^ht, and gewlaecced, gewlaeht, 
warm; ii^als§c(e)an-n^al^cte, -hte (North, -cede, 
-cde), approach; dl^cc(e)an-dl^cte, 6l^lite, praise^ etc. 

Note 8. In the case of certain isolated forms a full paradigm can 
only be conjecturally framed. So to the pret. scyhte, seduced, may 
be assigned an infinitive scycc(e)an (from scucca) ; to the part. 
geeliht, collected, an infinitive dyccean; to ofhsehte, hacked off, 
bedaehte, transmitted, the infinitives *h»cc(e)aii and *d8DCc(e)aii 
(cf. Ifficcean - Isehte above). 

408. l) The verbs in rw and Iw, like gierwan, 
grjrrwaii, prepare^ sierwan, syrwan, deceive^ suiierwan, 
smyrwan, anoint^ wielwau, wylwan, roH, originally 
lose their w in the 2d and 8d sing. pres. ind., the 2d 
sing, imp., and the preterit, and hence terminate in -est, 
-e?F, -e, pret. -ede (older ide) : for example, pret. gierede, 
si(e)rede, smirede, wylede. Tlie past participle seems 
originally to have retained the w in the uninflected 
form, and to have lost it when inflected. 

Note 1. With the interchange of rw, Iw and r, 1 must originally 
have been connected a variation of the radical vowel, since breaking 
of the basic vowel a or e could only have taken place before rw, Iw ; 
for example, smierwan, but smlrest, smireV, pret. smirede. This 
change, however, has left no distinct traces except in smierwan. In 
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the case of |[^erwan all difference was regularly effaced : glerwan 
(96. a), i^ierede (98. 6), etc. 

In LWS. various transformations occur, either by 
generalizing the w, or completely obliterating it, or 
creating forms according to the Second Weak Conjuga- 
tion (400. note 2), with or without w. No two verbs 
follow the same rule; of some, like hierwan, deride^ 
nierwan, distress^ there are no examples of the original 
conjugation. 

Note 2. For the most part, gierwan adheres to the older inflection, 
but already in EWS. the participle occurs as geglered, beside gegier- 
"wed, the imperative as gier and glerwe, beside gl«re ; in LWS. there 
is a rare pres. opt. gyrie, past part, gegyrwod. Ps. has regularly 
gerwan, pret. gerede, part, gered, North, usually gearwia, R.* 
iarwia, according to the Second Weak Conjugation, but pret. gerede, 
part, gered, beside gearwade, gearwad. 

NoTB 3. sierwan is regular in EWS. prose, but there occurs a 
part, gesiered and a rare inf. sierian, to which LWS. adds a pret. 
Bsrrode. LWS. usually generalizes the w : 3d sing. pres. syrw^V, pret. 
syrwde, or, according to the 6-cla88, syrwlan, pret. (syrwode), plup. 
Bsrrwedon. 

NoTB 4. In EWS. there are numerous instances of the original in- 
flection of smierwan, besides part, gesmlred, inf. smlrian, smlerlan; 
in LWS. there are, following the 6^1ass, a 3d sing. pres. sniyraV, pret. 
smlrode, smyrode, part, gesmlrod, besides forms with ^, sm^rwan 
and smlrian, etc. North, has inf. Bmlr(i)an, pret. smirede; R.^ the 
imp. sm^re. In Ps. there is only a 3d sing. pres. smireV, pret. 
amirede, from an inferrible ^smeorwan (159. 4). 

NoTB 6. The w is everywhere generalized in Uerwan and 
nierwan : 3d sing. pres. hyrw9, pret. hyrwde, with the occasional 
introduction of forms from the 6-class: hyrwlan, njrrwlan, pret. 
hyrwode, nyrwode, etc. There are also an isolated part, genlered 
and pret. nyrugde (Blickl.). 

wlelwan has a pret. wylede, part, gewylwed, besides inf. wyllan 
and wylwlan, according to Conjugation II. 

NoTB 6. Here seems to have belonged rs&swan, consider, since it 
has also an inf. rfi&slan, pret. rfi&8i¥Ode and r^sode. frastwan, 
tidom, usually has a pret. fraetwode (Conj. II.), beside frsetwede^ 
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part, gefraetwod, -ed; subsequently there are added present forms 
from Conj. IL 

2) Beside fewan, :fwaA, %how (pret. fewde, part. 
-iewed, inflected part, fewde, ete.)i there are even in 
EWS., inf. 6owan, pret. ^owde, etc., without umlaut, 
and an inf. 6owian (Conj. II.), and in LWS. a pret. 
^wode. More rare (and probably not Pure WS.) is 
^awan, especially as the pret. ^awde. Ps. employs 
ot^awan, pi-et. ot^awde, only once each: generally 
ot^owan, ot^owde; North, ^awa, pret. ^awde (Lind. 
also ^awade and rarely ^ade). * 

Note 7. Similar contamination with the 6-cIa88 is exhibited by 
8tTv(i)aii, sew, spiwian, spew, from siewan, ^spfewan (dialectic 
8(ow(i)an, 8piow(i)an), though the original inflection is only pre- 
served in the oldest texts. 

Note 8. The verbs 9^wan, oppress (from ♦ 9iewan, dialectic also 
96owan), and hl^ivan, warm (from * hliewan), regularly have the 
pret. IflTywde, hl^wdc, part. geKJyived, ♦gehlyived, inflected ge- 
JBfywde, gehl^ivde, but to these must l)e added a pret. hl^de, part. 
gehl^d, and poetical contract forms, like inf. 94oii, pret. 96ode, in- 
flected part. V^de, and plur. pres. ind. bl^oKir. 

3) The verb clegran, cfgran, call^ name (Ps. c^gan, 
North, ceigra, ceia, R.^ also cs^gan, from *kaiijan, 176), 
usually transfers the g of the present to the preterit: 
cfegrde, cfgde (North, ceigde, R.^ also ceigde), part. 
gecleged, gr^clged, plur. grecfegde (North, gr^ceiged, 
plur. geceigrde) ; only Ps. has regularly cMe, part. 
* gecM, * gec^de. For the inflection of the present see 

408. 

Note 9. Similarly are inflected the poetic h^gan, perform (from 
*haujan, ON. heyja), pret. h^de, part, geh^d, and the dialectic 
str^gan, strew (Goth, straujan), pret. stride (Erf. Corp. str^ide) ; 
the WS. representative of the latter is strewlan, atr^owlan, pret. 
strewede, 8tr6(o)wode (cf. note 7). 
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NoTB 10. Here perhaps belongs * t^n, make (Goth, taajan), of 
which, besides the 3(1 plur. t^V, only a pret. t^de, part, t^od, are 
found; yet these might belong to '"^ogan (414. note 1). 

4) The verbs h^an, elevate (from *hiehan) tfn^ in- 
struct^ 9 fn^ press (from *tffhan, OHG. diihen), and no 
doubt *8c^n, tempt^ *tjrr^n, compress (?)^ which are of 
extremely rare occurrence, always undergo contraction 
of the radical vowel with the initial of the derivative or 
inflectional syllable : pret. h^ade, t^de (LWS. t^dde), 
part, h^ad, t^d (LWS. inflected t^dde), etc. 

NoTB 11. Uricontracted forms are rare : ic fffge^ pret. fffg^e, plur. 
pres. BC^a> (North.), part. S9r^d. A participle of h^an also occurs : 
h6d (Mercian?), from *h6hid (166; 5). 



Conjiigation of the Weak Verhs of Class L 

409. n^rian and fr^mman represent the conjugation 
of the original short stems, d^man of the original long 
stems. For examples of the former class, see 400; of 
the latter, 403 ; for gierwan and clegan see 408. l, 3« 
Paradigms: 

Present. 

Indicative, 



Sing. 1. n^rle 


ft^mme 


d^me 


gierwe 


cfes^e 


2. ii«re8(t) 


fk'Qme8(t) 


d^m(e)8t glerest 


cieg(e)8t 


3. o^reV 


fir^meV 


d6in(e)V 


glereV 


eieg(e)lflP 


Plur. ii^a9 


fir^mmaOr 


d^ina9 


gterwa9 


ciegaV 




Optative, 








fir^mme d6iiie 


gierwe 


ciege 


Plur. n^rlen 


fir^mmen d^men 

Imperative, 


gierwen 


ciegan 


Sing. 2. o^re 


fir^me 


d6m 


giere 


cieg(Ps.c6) 


Plur. 1. Dorian 




d^inan 


glerwan 


ciegan 


2. n^rla9 


fir^mmalV 


d^DsaV 


gierwaV 
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Spierwan ciei^an 



Injinitive. 
n^rian fir^mman | d^man 

Participle, 
o^ende ft^mmende i d^mende glerwende ciegende 





Preterit. 




Indicative, 


Sing. 1. n^rede fir^mede 

2. nQrede8(t) A-^medesIt) 

3. n^rede ftr^mede 
Flur. n^redon fri^medon 


d^mde gierede^etc. ciegde, etc. 

d^mdes(t) 

d^mde 

d^mdon 


Sing, n^rede 
n^reden 


Optative, 
ft^meden ^ d^mden 


• 


Participle, 


Sing, n^red 
Piur. n^rede 


trained 
fr^mede 


denied g^er(w)ed cieged 
d^mde glerede ciegde 



Note 1. For graphic variants of n^rlan, etc., like n^rgan, n^rigan, 
D^rigean, etc., see 175. For forms like s^cean, s^eeaff, hntibgean, 
bnfi^gealOr, etc., along with B^an, secalflf, etc., see 206. 6. 

Note 2. The -e of the Ist sing, preterit indicative is often lost in 
North, before the pronoun ic: saegdlg, L., 6adlg, c^rdig, Rit.» for 
ssegde ic, ^ade lo, c^rde Ic, etc. (355. note 2). 

Note 3. For the introduction of forms from the Second Conjuga- 
tion, see 400. note 2. 

410. Strictly speaking, the inflectional endings were 
originally the same in both classes, as they still are in 
the preterit. The actual differences in the conjugation 
of the OE. present are as follows : 

1) The j of the suffix -jo- was retained before an 
unlike vowel in the case of the short stems in r, like 
n^rian; in the other short-stemmed verbs it caused, 
before its disappearance (177), gemination of the radical 
final consonant in West Germanic, according to 228, as 
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in fr^mman. After long stems it was dropped without 
having produced gemination. 

Note 1. In verbs whose stems were long the j remained as g when- 
ever it was preceded by a vowel, as in clc^an, or was lost, and con- 
traction supervened (408. 4). 

2) The present of the original short stems exhibits 
variation between geminated and simple consonants, 
the latter standing in the 2d and 8d sing, indicative and 
the 2d sing, imperative. 

KoTB 2. This variation depends upon the fact that the ending of 
these forms originally contained an i (cf. Goth, nasjis, nasji>, na«ei), 
and that the suffixal J prefixed to this 1 had already disappeared before 
the occurrence of the West Germ, gemination. Especially to be noted 
in this connection are the statements in 190 and 216, relating to eg as 
the geminate of g, and bb as that of f : I^cg(e)an-I^ge9, sw^bban 
- 8WQfe9, etc. Subsequently, and indeed already in North., this dis- 
tinction is overlooked, the geminated forms being introduced into the 
2d and 3d sing. : shiest and s^Uest, s^letf and s^UeV, etc. 

Note 3. The inflection of c6gaa in Fs. depends upon a similar vari- 
ation : c€g^, c^st, c6V, imperative c6, but plur. pres. ind. c6gaV, opt. 
c^ge, imp. c6ga9, etc. (cf . 408. 3) ; that is, J vanishes before an i of 
the termination. 

3) The imperative sing, of the short stems ends in 
-e (Goth, -el), as in nfre, fr^me, while it regularly 
suffers apocope in the long stems, according to 133: 
d^m, hfer, etc. 

Note 4. In LWS., forms like d6me, h^re, are found ; in North., 
on the other hand, the short stems suffer apocope: n^r, s^l (cf. 
372. note). LWS. even has ^lle, but cw^lL 

4) In like manner the endings of the 2d and 3d sing, 
indicative are regularly shortened to -«t, tf in the EWS. 
texts : d^mst, d^m9, while the short stems but seldom 
admit of syncope (and then usually after 1 and g: s^ltir, 
1^9, etc.). Subsequently there is much irregularity, 
Pure WS. preferring syncope. . 
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2. SECOND WEAK CONJUGATION. 

* 411. Present stem. The common basis of all the forms 
of this class is primarily a stem in original -6jo-, which, 
however, was contracted to d in the 2d and 3d sing, 
iud. and 2d sing, imp., as early as the Germanic, or at all 
events the West Germanic period. In OE. the -djo- has 
regularly become -la- (-Iga-, -Igea-), this combination 
being pronounced as a dissyllable, and incapable of 
causing i-umlaut (though sometimes producing o-um- 
laut): sealfian, anoint^ Idcian, look^ wunian, dwell, 
tdenian, betoken^ sctowian, behold^ etc. Preterit and 
past part, are formed on a stem having -<S-. 

Note. The number of these rerbs is rery large, since yerbs belong- 
ing to this class can be formed from very many nouns, but particularly 
from adjectives. Especially to be noted are the derivatives in -nlan, 
Goth. -in6n, like fsestnian, /asten ; in -(e)clan, OHG. -ihh6n, like bede- 
cian, begy styfeclan, extirpate, ieldclan, delay, gearcian, prepare; 
and in -slan, usually Goth. -Isdn, like ricsian, rlxian, rule, blMslan, 
hless, mlltsian, pity^ h&lsian, greet, eorslan, be angry, bUssian, rejoice, 
hr^OTVslaii, rue, 

412. Preterit. The preterit of this class ends in -ode 
(-ade, -ude, -ede) : wunode, t^node, etc. 

NoTB 1. -ode is the regular WS. form, -ade being less frequent in 
this dialect, but the preyailing suffix in Ps. and North., in which 
dialects -ode is very rare ; -ude and -ede, though they are found in all 
the dialects, are comparatively scarce. The forms with e belong more 
frequently to the plur. than to the sing., and we may perhaps assume 
the normal forms to be sing, sealfode, plur. sealfedon (129). 

NoTB 2. Some verbs in -w occasionally syncopate the middle vowel: 
tr6wlan, trtiwde; V^owlan, 96owde, etc. 

413. Past participle. Its ending is -od, -ad, -ud, these 
forms standing to each other in the relation indicated 
by 412. note 1 : gewunod, get^nod. To these must be 
added the -ed- of inflected forms, like gretdcnedum, etc. 
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414. Paradigms of the second class : 

Pbesent. 
Indicative, Optative, Imperative, 

Sing. 1. sealfle \ Sing. 2. sealfa 

2. sealfast > sealfie Plur. 1. sealfian 

8. sealfatf ) 2. sealflatf 

Plur. Bealfia9 sealfleii 

Ir^finitive: sealfian Participle: sealfiende 



Optative, 
? sealfodew 



Pretbrit. 
Indicative, Optative, 

Sing. 1. Bealfode 
2. Bealfodest 
8. sealfode 
Plur. sealfedon, -odon sealfoden 

Participle: aealfod 

Note 1. Graphic substitutions of Ige for ie, and of Iga, ig^ea for i% 
are frequent : sealfige, sealfigen, sealfigean, etc. ; ge for ie is found 
in a few manuscripts: gnorngende, grieving, huntg^ende, hunting, etc. 
Contractions take place in the verbs b6g;an, boast, 8c6ian, shoe, and 
tw6ogean, doubt, *t6og{e)Mi, ordain (North, pret. tfadn). 

Note 2. North, has in many instances retained forms which ap« 
proximate more closely to the original ending of the present stem -6Jo: 
e.g., infinitives in -ogia, -a^, -^S^i present indicative plur. -agetf, 
-egeff, -ega!9, etc. Still other North, peculiarities are : indicative Ist 
sing, in -a, -!ga (9r6wa, 9r6wlga), (2d) 3d sing, in -cs, -clflP, -i(g)a8, 
'lge», -agiV, -ai9, plur. in -a9, -as, -es, etc. ; imperative 2d sing, iu -ig, 
like &rig, cl^nsig, along with -a; present participle in -ende, -ande, etc. 

3. THIRD WEAK CONJUGATION. 

415. This conjugation comprises the few remains of 
the Goth, ai-class which are still preserved in OE. 
These are the verbs habban, have; libban, lifgan, 
live; s^g(e)an, say; hycg(e)an, think; and originally 
Orr^ag(e)an (Ps. t^r^gan, North. 9reiga), rebuke; 
sm^ag(e)an (Ps. sm^gan), think; fr^og(e)an (Ps.frlgan), 
liberate; f^ogan, hate. Their inflection is as follows: 
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FSESBNT. 

q;« ««i «* . Indicative, 

Singular: ,^^^^ 

1. haebbe liifvre ^^S^ hycge ffHage ft^oge 

2. bafa8(t) lio£Ew(t) 8agas(t) hoga8(t) 9i^a8(t) . fr6os(t) 

3. bafa9 UoteM sagatf hoga9 9r6a9 f^o9 

Plural: 
(babbaV (libbatf 
ihfiBbbaff illfg(e)a» ^^Si^)^ hycg(e)a» ffr4ag{e)B» fWog(e)aW 

Singular: ^^^, ^ytative. 

1. hsDbbe |iif«e 8^8^ bycge 9rtoge fr^oge 

etc., like fr^mme, 409. 



Singular! 




Imperative. 


2. hafa 


Uofo 


saga hoga 


Plural: 







9rto fr6o 

^•Kb'5, Ke'a*-^*'*"* ''^''«<''** "^'*^*" '^*'*^'* 

Infinitive, 

babban 1«^^*^ 8^g(e)an hycg(e)an 9r6ag(e)aii fi«og(e)an 
( iug(ejaii 

Partieiplea. 
habbende|J^^^s^«eiide bycgende Vr^agende fir6ogende 

Singular; Pbbtebit. 

1. beefde llfde ssegde bogde Vr6ade fr^ode 

etc., like d6mde, 409. 

Past Participlb. 
geheefd gellfd geseegd gehogod ge9r6ad gefMod 

416. The peculiarity of this class consists in the 
intermixture of forms belonging to the 1st and 2d weak 
conjugations. To the latter belong originally only the 
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2d and 3d sing, present indicative and the 2d sing, im- 
perative, all the other present forms being borrowed 
from the first conjugation. The preterit was formed by 
attaching -de directly to the radical syllable, and the 
past participle by adding -d. In the course of time, 
however, many modifications of the old system have 
taken place. 

Note 1. Later forms of habban are : Ist sing, indicatiye hafa, -o, 
-a (North, always so), 2d haefst, Sd bsefV, the latter being the most 
common in WS. prose ; LWS. sing, optatire habbe. By prefixing the 
negative adverb ne, habban becomes nabban: Ist sing, present in- 
dicative nsebbe, naf u, etc., 2d nafast, nsefst, 8d nafaV, nsefV ; plur. 
nabba9; preterit nsefde, participle geneefd; cf. also nsdtga, mendi* 
cant, nsefte, poverty. The past participle bsefed is peculiar to Bede. 
The preterit hsedde occurs in a charter of a.d. 091. 

Note 2. The collateral forms of libban with tg (fi), like lifgan, 
lifian, are chiefly confined to the Anglian and Kentish dialects ; liofo 
is found in North, as the 1st sing, present indicative. In LWS. libban 
forms a preterit lifede (lyfede, lyfode, leofode). 

Note 3. Later forms of s^gean are : present indicative 2d sing. 
seegst, s^(e)8t, 3d s»g9, s^(e)9, Ps. 8^e9; imperative s^ge; 
preterit s^de, participle ges^d, according to 214. 3. hycg(e)an has 
the preterit hogode, plur. hogedon, according to Class II., and even 
bygde (3d sing, present hygV). 

Note 4. The original inflection of 9r^agan, sm^agan, fk^gan, is 
more clearly perceptible in Ps. than in WS.: infinitive Vr^gan, present 
indicative 9r^ga, tfr^as, 9rtoV, plur. 9r6ga9, optative Vr^ge, impera- 
tive 9r6a, 9r^ga9, participle Vr^gende, preterit Vr^ade, participle 
gelflPr^ad, for * 9raujan, * Vrauju, * IflPrauais, preterit 9rauda, etc. ; 
likewise infinitive *firigan, present indicative f^lgu, tr6as, fir^atf 
(lHa9, fHoV), plur. *fHga9, imperative tr4a,, fk-iga9, participle tri- 
geade, preterit ft^ade, Mode, participle fr^ad, flriod. Elsewhere 
there are found shorter forms like 9r^an, sm^an, besides 9r6agean, 
sm^agean, etc. 

Note 6. The verbs belonging to this class were originally much 
more numerous. For the most part, they have either gone over to the 
IL class, like biofian, blflan, tremble, hlionlan, recline, so^^miaii, 
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shame, sorglan, care^ or hare a more or less perfect double formation, 
and are thus inflected in both classes: f^lgean-f^lgde and folgian- 
folgode, t^llan - tealde and tallan - talode. From i^vaclan, wake, 
there is a present participle waeccende; and from hatian, hate, the par- 
ticiple h^ttende. In the case of others, only a preterit without middle 
Yowel points to the old inflection: plagian - plssgde and plagade, 
play; swl^an (swigian? EWS. also swugian, sugian) - swigde 
(North.) and swigode, be silent; ^klr6glan, ddbdkgde, and &dr6gode, 
dry, etc. 



IV. Minor Groups. 
1) Pbeteritivb Presents. 

417. The Germanic preteritive presents have sprung 
from strong verbs, whose preterits have assumed a 
present meaning (like Lat. memini, novi, coepi, Gr. 
olSa)^ while the original presents have disappeared. 
Their forms consist of: 

1) a strong preterit with present signification (perfect 
present) ; 

2) a newly formed dental preterit (352. 2) with preterit 
signification. 

418. The inflection of the former is in general that of 
the strong preterits, retaining, however, various older 
forms, such as the 2d sing, indicative in -t, and the 
1-umlaut in the optative. The dental preterit conforms 
entirely to the inflection of the weak preterits. 

419. In the formation of their strong preterits the 
preteritive presents range themselves under the ablaut 
classes of the strong verbs. Accordingly, they naturally 
fidl into the following order : 
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420. First ablaut class, l) Present w^t, I know : 2d 
sing, wdst, plur. witon, EWS. wiotun, wietun ; optative 
wite; imperative wlte; preterit wisse, wiste; infini- 
tive wltan, EWS. wiotan, wietan ; participle witen ; to 
these must be added the ancient past participle gewlss, 
now used as an adjective with the meaning " certain." 
By fusion- with the negative adverb ne, these forms 
become n^t, n^st, nytun, nyte, nysse, nyste. 

Note. The Ps. has plur. i^veotun, neotun; infinitive 'weotan; 
participle i^veotende. The North., plur. 'wuton, nuton; infinitive 
-wuta ; optative -wite ; imperative "wlte, plur. -wutas ; preterit only 
wlste, nyste ; past participle gewltten. 

2) dg (dh, 214. 1), I have: 2d sing, ^ht, dhst, plur. 
dgon; optative dge; imperative dge; preterit Hhte; 
inf. Ugan ; past participle s^gen and ^gen, adjective own 
(cf. 378) ; with the negative, ndh, ndhte, etc. 

421. Second ablaut class. 3) d^ag (d^ah, 214. 1, North. 
d^g, 163), I avail: 2d sing, doht (?) not found, plur. 
dugon ; optative duge, dyge ; preterit dohte ; infinitive 
dugan ; present participle dugende, EWS. dugunde. 

422. Third ablaut class. 4) Qn(n), an(u), LWS. ge- 
un(n), I grant: 2d sing. Qnst (?) not found, plur. unnon; 
optative unne; imperative unne (North, gionn, Rit.); 
preterit liffe ; infinitive unnan ; present participle un- 
nande; past participle (ge)iinnen. 

5) CQn(n), can(n), I knoWy can : 2d sing. cQnst, plur. 
cunnoii ;. optative cunne ; preterit ctttfe ; infinitive cun- 
nan ; past participle cunnen, besides the ancient past 
participle diff, inot^^n,. used'as an adjective. 

6) trearf, I need : 2d sing. OTearft, plur. 9urfoii ; 
optative t^yrfe, usually tJFurfe; preterit tJForfte (R.^ 
9urfte) ; infinitive ffurf an, present participle ffearf ende. 
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7) dear, / dare : 2d sing, dearst, plur. durron ; opta- 
tive dyrre, usually durre ; preterit dorste (R.^ dy(r)ste); 
infinitive durran (?). 

423. Fourth ablaut class, 8) seeal^ I shall : 2d sing. 
scealt, plur. sculon, sceolon; optative scyle, sci(e)le, 
scule, sceole; preterit sc(e)olde; infinitive sculan, 
sceolan. 

NoTB 1. North, plur. Bcilon, sciolon, optative scile; preterit Bush.^ 
scalde, sculde, optative seylde. The forms scile, sciele, occur in 
CuraPast 

9) m^, man (likewise gemQn), LWS. gemune, I in- 
tend : 2d sing. mQnst, LWS. gemonst, LWS. 8d sing. 
geinanlT(?), plur. munon, LWS. gemonatl'; optative 
msme, usually mune ; imperative geniyn(e), gemun(e) ; 
preterit nmnde; infinitive munan; present participle 
munende ; past participle (ge)inunen. 

NoTB 2. North, has as preterit gemote (for *geniynste, 185. 1), 

424. Fifth ablaut class, lo) maesr^ I can : 2d sing. 
mealit, miht, plur. masron; optative maege, LWS. 
mage, muge, plur. mahan, mugon; preterit meahte, 
mihte; infinitive magan or mugan (?) not found. 

Note. The forms of the Ps. are meg, msdht, meegOD, mege, 
mwlite. 

11) be-, ge-neah, it suffices (used only in the 3d per-? 
son) : plur. -nugon, optative -nuge, preterit benohte j 
infinitive -nugan (?) not found. 

425. Sixth ablaut class. 12) mdt, I mo^y : 2d sing. 
mdst, plur. mdton, optative mdte, preterit i][i<!iste; 
infinitive mdtan (?) not found. 
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2) VbBBS in -mi, 

426. The 1st sing, present indicative of the Indo- 
European verb ended either in -d or in -mi (of. the 
Gr. verbs in -o) and -fii^ like <f>epw and ridrifn,^ etc.). 
To the verbs in -6 belong all the regular Germanic 
verbs; of the verbs in -mi only scanty remains have 
been preserved; they are distinguished by the fact 
that the 1st sing, indicative ends in -m. Here belong 
the following OE, verbs : 

a) The Substantive Verb. 

427. The substantive verb is composed of forms from 
the three roots, es (indicative and present optative), 
bheu (indicative and present optative with future signi- 
fication, infinitive and imperative), and wes (infinitive, 
present participle, and preterit). The inflection is as 
follows: 

1) Koot es : 



ws. 
Sing. 1. eom 

2. eart 

3. is 
( Bind, -t 
j siondun 



Pbbsent. — Indicative* 
Ps. 
earn 
earV 
is 



Plnr. 



J 8i(e)ndun 
V syndun 



/ earun 
} 8lnd(un) 
( Biondiin 



NOBTS. 

ani 
artf 
is 

/ aron 
) sint, (-d) 
( sindon 



/sie ^ 

2 (let pers. also > 
( siem. sion) ) 



sie, b6 



Sing. 1. sie 

2. sio, s^o 

3. siySi^, s^ 
/ sien 

Plnr. ) sin >sien 

( s^ ) ) 

NoTB 1. Prothesis of the negative adyerb ne giyes neom (Ps. neam, 
North, nam), nis, nearoii;, -on. 



> sie, s6 
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NoTB 2. B.^ has also an indicatiTe plur. sendun, and land, an 
infinitive Bie ; in the Ps. sind is the regular form of the plur., while 
earun is the rarest ; the form send is occasionally found in WS. The 
2d sing. ear9 occurs not only in Ps., but also in Boeth. 128. 

2) Root bheu : 

Pbbsbnt. 
Indicative, Optative. 

WS.*P8. NOBTH. WS. NOBIIS. 

Sing. 1. b^om, bto biom, b^om ^ 

2. bl8,biBt bist [b^ bfa 

8. bi9 bi9 ) 

Plur. hMS IbiS'* \^^^ ^^ 

Infinitive: b^on (North, bian) Present Participle: btende 
Imperative : Sing, b^o, plur. b^o9 

NoTB 3. Later forms of bist, hiff, are byst, byV. Only rarely 
does the North, have biotfon for bltfon. B.^ has an indicatiye plur. 
beoj^an (blVon) along with b^o>, bio>. The Pto. has no example of 
the optatiye. 

3) Koot wes: 

Pbbsbnt. 

Infinitive: wesan (North, wosa, wossa). Participle: wesende. 
Imperative: Sing, "wes, plur. nyesatf (North. waoB, WQsas). 

Pbbtebit. 
Indicative: Ist sing, nyns, 2d sing, -w^ve; 
Optative : ws&re, etc., the whole regularly inflected as a strong 
verb (391). 

Notb 4. The past participle is generally wanting, but cf . 391. note 1. 
From fusion with ne results the preterit sing, nses, 2d lUbre, plur. 
nsbroB, optaliTe ndfere. wess, nsaa, when enclitic, become was, nas. 

b) The Verb ''wilV 

428. The present tense of the verb "will** was 
originally confined in Germanic to an optative used 
indicatively ; to these have been added in OE. a new 
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optative and an imperative (the latter occurring only 
as a negative). The preterit is of the weak conjugation. 
The inflection is as follows : 

Pbbsbnt. <— Indicative. 

WS. Ps. NOBTB. 

Sing. 1. wille, wile wlllo, -e 

2. wUt wUt 

S, wile, wUle wile wil 

Plar. willa9 wllla9 wallas, -«9 

Optative. 
Sing, i ^"^^^^ i "^^^^ •»» -« 



I wile ( wellffi. 



-e 



Plur. wlllen 



i-wsdllse, -e 
wellsD, -e 



F&BTBBiT. — Indicative, 

Sing, wolde (walde) walde walde 

\. 

Optative. 
Sing, wolde, walde walde walde 

Inflected like n^rede, 409. 

NoTB 1. In North, the let sing, indicatire is combined with the fol* 
lowing pronoun to form "willio : R.^ distinguishes 1st and 3d sing, as 
"wille and wile; plur. wlllaV and optatire wille, as in WS. The 
infinitiye willan is rare ; Ps. has a present participle wellende^ and 
B.* an imperative ne n^ellaV* 

NoTB 2. Fusion with the negatire adverb is the rule, occasioning 
certain irregularities in the vowels of the various forms : WS. 1st and 
3d sing, indicative nel(l)e, nyl(l)e, 2d nelt, nylt, plur. nellatf, nyllaV, 
optative neUe, nyl(l)e, imperative nele (?), plur. nella9, nyllaV, pret- 
erit nolde (R.^ 1st and 3d sing, nyle, plur. nylla9, imperative nella9, 
preterit nalde) ; Ps. sing, imperative nyl, plur. nyllatf, preterit nalde; 
North. 1st sing, indicative nuillie, plur. nallas, sing, imperative nelle^ 
plur. nallatf, nalla9, nella9 (-e9, -as, -ass), preterit nalde. 
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c) The Verb ''do:' 
429. The verb ddn, rfo, is conjugated as follows: 



PRBSEITT. 

IndiccUive. 
WS. Ps. North. 

Sg. 1. d6 d6in d6m, d6, d6a 

2. d6st dab8(t) d^as 

3. d69 dd)d dde9;d68e9,-as,-e8 
Plur. d69 d69 d6a9, -as, -e9, -es 

d6n d6n d6n, d6, d6a 

Get. d6nne d6anne, -enne 

« 

Impercaive, 
Sg. 2. d6 d6,d6a d6, d6a, d6e 

PL 1. d6ii d6ii 

2. d6l9 d6V d6a9, -as, -setf, -etf 



WS. Pb. Nobth. 

■m {it ^'^ 



d6ii do%n d<^ 

Farticipks, 
d6nde doWde 



Past ParttcfpUs. 

«ed6n ) 
ged^n}*^*"^ 



Pbetebit* 
Indicative, 
WS. Pb. Nobth. 

Sg. 1, 3. dyde dyde dyde 

2. dydes(t) dydes(t) dydes(t) 

( (drodon) ( d6don 



Optative. 
WS. Pb. Nobth. 

i *y^* dyde 



dyde 



(dyden ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
( dtieden 



Note 1. It is doubtful whether the oe of Ps. and North, should be 
written 6e or de, since the Mss. do not distinguish between them. The 
participles ged6ii, ford^n, are found in WS. only in the poetical texts, 
to which they have probably been transferred directly from North, 
originals. The preterit plur. d^don, optative d£bde, are probably not 
found in WS. prose. 

Note 2. R.^ has Ist sing, present indicative d6(in), 2d d<6st, 3d dd&ff, 
plur. d69, d6a9, do'fe9; sing, optative d6(a), plur. d6an; sing, impera- 
tive d6, plur. d69, d6al9f, do^9; infinitive d6an, gerund d6anne; 
present participle d6nde, do%nde; preterit dyde, plur. dydon; past 
participle ged6an, gedoi^n. 
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d) The Verb ''gor 
430. The verb glUi, go (beside g^ngran, 396. note 1) : 

Fbssbiit. 

Indicative. 

WS.-P8. KOBTB. 

Sing. 1. gjk gA 

2. gti&8(t) s^s(t) 

8. gAif gAff, gfiM,-B 

Pliir. gA9 gA9,gs&9,-s 

Imperative. 
Sing. 2. gA gA, gs&, gdn 

Flur. 2. gAtf gd9, gAff, -a 

gin gin, gtib 



OpUaive. 




W8. Pf. 


KOBTB. 


gi 8<6 


g* 


gin 




Present Participle. 


ginde ginde 




Past Partidple. 


gegin 


seted 



Fubtbbit. 
Indicative. Optative. 

Sg. 1,3. 6ode 6ade,6ode 6ode 6ode 

Inflected like n^rede, etc., 409. 



!6ade 
6ode 



NoTB 1. In place of our A the Mss. often have ae, which may also 
be interpreted as ie ; ^ has only been admitted above, where the Msa 
themselTes contain the ligature se in addition to ae. 

Note 2. The inflection in R.^ is the same as in WS., with the excep- 
tion of the plur. optative g£&n, along with gin, and the plur. imperative 
gAtf, along with giV. In one instance the Ps. has gin as the Ist sing, 
present indicatlTe. 
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a) The pie-Alfredian texts, which are exceedingly 
important in a linguistic point of view, have been issued 
in a complete edition by Sweet, Oldest English Texts^ 
London, 1885. The OE. charters were collected by 
J. M. Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, Lon^ 
don, 1839-48 (new edition by W. de Gray Birch, 
Cartularium Saxonicum, London, 1888 ff.). An ex- 
tended bibliography is given in R. Wiilcker's Grundriss 
zur Geschichte der Ags. Litteratur, Leipzig, 1885. 

b) The principal Northumbrian texts, besides a few 
Runic inscriptions (Stephens, The Old Northern Runic 
Monuments, I, 405 £F., Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 
124 ff,), are an interlinear translation of the Gospels, 
the so-called Durham Book, or Lindisfarne Gospels 
(best edition by Kemble and Skeat: The Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew, etc., in Anglo-Saxon and 
Northumbrian versions, Cambridge, 1858-78) ; and a 
similar translation of the Durham Ritual, edited by 
Stevenson for the Surtees Society, under the title of 
Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, London, 1840. 

c) Mercian is supposed to be represented by the modi- 
fied transcript of the Northumbrian gloss on Matthew 
(R.^), in the so-called Rushworth Ms., but the dialect 
seems to be a mixed one, and to contain isolated WS. 
forms; as respects the other three Gospels, the gloss 
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(R.^) is but little more than a copy of the Northumbrian, 
The whole is printed in Kemble and Skeat's edition. 
The very important interlinear version of the Psalter 
(in Cotton WS. Vespasian A. 1), which was for some 
time considered to be Kentish, must certainly be re- 
garded as Mercian in its linguistic character. It was 
edited by J. Stevenson, Anglo-Saxon and E^rly English 
Psalteir, for the Surtees Society, London, 1843-47, and 
has now appealed in a more correct form in Sweet's 
Oldest English Texts, 183 jBf. 

d) The only remains which are certainly Kentish are 
a metrical translation of the 50th Psalm, a hymn, and a 
collection of glosses in Ms. Yesp. D. 6 of the British 
Museum. The two fii*st were published in Anglosax- 
onica quae primus edidit Fr. Dietrich, Marburg, 1855, 
and less correctly by Grein, Bibliothek der Ags. Poesie 
II, 276 fif., 290 fF. (cf. Haupt's Zs. XV, 465 ff.); the 
glosses by J. Zupitza in Haupt XXI, 1 ff., XXII, 223 ff., 
and in Wright-Wiilcker, Anglo-Saxon and Old English 
Vocabularies, I, 55 ff. Not pure Kentish, but Kentish 
containing at least an admixture of Mercian forms, is 
the Epinal Glossary of the beginning of the 8th century, 
together with the nearly related Corpus and Erfurt 
Glossaries, which are the chief sources of our knowledge 
of the Oldest English. The Epinal Glossary was edited 
by Henry Sweet, London, 1884, with a photolitho- 
graphic facsimile of the whole manuscript; all three 
glossaries are in Sweet's Oldest English Texts, 1, ff., 
and the Corpus Glossary in Wright-Wiilcker, I ff. 

e) Among the ancient specimens of West Saxon, 
certain works by Alfred the Great, preserved in contem- 
poraneous manuscripts, take precedence of all others; 
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these are the translation of Gregory the Great's Cura 
Pastoralis (edited by Sweet, King Alfred's West Saxon 
Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, London, 1871), and 
of the Chronicle of Orosius, edited from the Lauderdale 
Ms. by Sweet, King* Alfred's Orosius, London, 1883. 
Next in importance is the oldest text (Parker Ms.) of 
the Saxon Chronicle, of which the oldest portion ex- 
tends to A.D. 891 ; the most correct edition is by B. 
Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, London, 1861, 
the latest by Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles, 
Oxford, 1865. Among the LWS. documents may be 
mentioned the numerous and still partly unpublished 
works of -Slfric (eirca 1000), whose OE. Grammar of 
the Latin Language has been lately re-edited by Zupitza, 
Berlin, 1880. The dialectical peculiarities have been 
faithfully preserved in his sermons, edited by B. Thorpe, 
The Homilies of iElfric, London, 1844-46, for the 
^Ifric Society. By Pure West Saxon is meant so 
much of the language of Alfred and jElfric as is com- 
mon to both, excluding the idiosyncracies of the indi- 
vidual scribes. 

/) The poetical texts of Old English were collected 
by C. W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der Ags. Poesie, Cassel 
und Gottingen, 1857-64 (newly edited by R. P. Wiilcker, 
Vol. 1, 1, 2, Cassel, 1881 ff.). They originated, for the 
most part, in the Anglian territory (cf. Beitr. X, 464 ff.), 
but are all preserved in copies made by Southern scribes. 
The Mss. belong chiefly to the 10th and 11th centuries, 
and therefore represent no dialect in its purity, but con- 
sist of a medley of the most various forms. Not only 
have Anglian forms frequently been transferred from 
the originals, but the earlier and later forms of the same 
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dialect alternate with each other. The poems, there- 
fore, can only be employed for grammatical purposes 
with the utmost caution. Now and then, indeed, the 
metre does allow an approximate determination of the 
original forms to be made (Beitr. X, 209 £P., 451 ff.). 
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OLD ENGLISH INDEX. 



[rA« numbers refer to paragraphs. Unstable 1 and y, if not readily 
found, may be sought under ie ; io under eo or ie ; a before m, n, under 
9; if follows t. Words under Inflection are indexed in full, ivith the 
exception of the numerals in §§ 324-331; from the Phonology a selection 
of the more important iDords has-been made. Of the abbreviations, none will 
probably need explanation, except an v., which stands for "anomalous verb" 
and designates those contained in the Minor Groups, §§ 417--430.] 



i, adv., 174. 3. 
abbud, 8tm., 10. 
ao, adv., 49 n. 1. 
^c, f., 284andN.2,3. 
acan, 8tv., 302 n. 1. 
adela, wm., 60 n. 1. 
adesa, wm., 60 n. 1. 
idl, stfn., 183; 202.3; 

264. 1. 
i§,8tf.,173.2; 174 N. 2; 

260 and n. 3. 
8&bylg«, 8tf ., 31 N. 
8&cyrf, 8tmn.(?), 267 

ir. 
8§dr, 8tf., 202 N. 1. 
8§dre, adv., 316. 
ffif-, part., 61. 
s§fen, 8tnm., 237 n. 2 ; 

247. c; to s6fenes, 

adv., 320. 
aef (e)st, 8tf., 43 n. 4. 
sefnan, see efnan. 
86fre 861c, pron., 347, 

N. 2. 
aefter, adv. and comp., 

314. 
aef terra, aef temest, 314 ; 

328. 
i6g(er),n.,290andN.l. 
8§gen,adj.,378; 420.2. 
i6ghwa,-hwaB'5er,-hwilc, 

pron., 347. 



fifeghwfifer, a&ghwjder, 

86ghwQnan, adv., 321 

N. 2. 
8&g«er, pron., 347. 
aehher, see ear. 
86ht, 8tf., 269. 
ael-, 89 n. 1. 
self, pron., 43 N. 4; 347. 
8§lcuht, n., 347 n. 2. 
8§led, 8tm., 244. 
Alfred, p.n., 43 n. 4; 

67 N. 2. 
aelmeslic, adj., 196 n. 4. 
8§ne, adv., 331. 
8§nig, adj., 348. 1; s6nige 

«inga, adv., 320. 
8§niht, n., 348. 1. 
^ninga, adv., 318 n. 
s6nliepige, num., 329. 
aeppel, 8tm., 10; 264; 

273 and n. 3. 
8§r, adv., 313; 323. 
aerce-, 70 n. 3. 
serende, stn., 248. 
surest (a), sup., 313 ; 

323 N. 2; 328. 
s6ri8t, 8tmf n., 266 and n. 

2; 267.6; 269 and N. 

4. 
aem, stn., 79 n. 2; 179 n. 
aernan, wv., 79 n. 2 ; 89 

N.2. 



s^rra, comp., 313. 
8§spryng, stf., 31 n.; 

266 n. 2. 
s^st, see arrest, 
aet, adv., 61 and n. 
aBtgar(u), stm.,273N.4. 
aethrine, stm., 263. 
aethwa, pron., 347. 
aethwega, 344. 
ae^ele, adj., 60 n. 2. 
ae^eling, stm., 60 ir. 2. 
s6w, see al. 

aex, stf., 60n.2;268.2. 
agan, anv., 420. 2. 
agehw8§r,adv.,32lN.2. 
agen, adj., 378; 420.2. 
agend, m., 286. 
ah, adv., 49 n. 1. 
^ht, see awiht. 
ahwa, ahwae^er, ^wilc, 

pron., 346. 
ahwa^r, adv., 321 n. 2. 
alan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
alo^, see ealu. 
^net, stn., 247. c. 
anfeald, num., 330. 
^nunga, -inga, adv., 318 

, N. 

ar, stm., 273. 

^r, stf., 262. 6. and n. 4; 

276 N. 1. 
arc, stm., 10; 79 n. 3. 
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asce, wf ., 10. 
assa, wm., 10. 
assen, stf., 10. 
atelucost, ady., 43. b, 
^tor, 8tn., 244. 
4.iS, 8tm., 239. 1. a. 
auht, see awiht. 
liw^r, pron., 222 y. 1 ; 

346. 
ikwer, ^war, ady., 43 n. 

4; 67 k. 2;222n. 1; 

321 ir. 2. 
dwiht, ^wuht, auht, n., 

6 N. 1 ; 344. 
ikwul, stf., 57. 2. a. 

ba, see b^gen. 
bacan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
bffiftan, ady., 110. 
baer, adj., 294. 
-bs&re, adj., 299. 
baenian, wy., 79 n. 2; 

89 N. 2. 
baemet, stn., 247. c. 
bae^, 8to., 240 and k. 

2. 
balca, Mrm., 80 n. 4. 
ban, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
basu, adj., 300. 
beacen, stn., 243 n. 
beadu, stf., 105 ir. 2; 

200 and n. 1. 
beald, adj., 202. 2. 
bealdlice, ady., 198. 3. 
bealu, stn., 105 n. 1; 

249 and n. 1. 
bearn, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
bearu, stm., 105 w. 1; 

249. 
beatan, sty., 396. 
beaw, stm., 250. 1. 
b^d, stn., 247. b. 
gebed, stn., 241. 
geb^dda, wf ., 278 n. 
bedecian, wy., 411 n. 
begen, num., 324 v. 1 ; 

336 N. 2. 
belgan, sty., 387 v. 1. 
bellan, sty., 387 k. 1. 
b^n, stf., 269. 
b^nc, stf., 260. 



b^nd, stmf., 258 N. 4; 

264; 266 and N. 2. 
b^nn, stf., 258. 1. 
b^o, wf ., 278 N. 
b^dan, sty., 384. 
b^odern, stn., 43. 8. a. 
b^on, any., 427. 
beorcan, sty., 388 n. 1. 
beorgan,8ty.,388N. 1,2. 
beornan, sty., 79 n. 2 ; 

179. 1 ; 386 F. 2. 
Beornice, p.n., 264. 
be(o)su, adj., 300. 
b^ot, stn., 43N.4; 114. 
beow, stn., 250. 1. 
beran,sty.,370; 390. 
b^re, stm., 261; 263 

andN. 4; 288 n. 1. 
b^r(er)n, stn., 43. 3. a. 
berstan, sty., 79 n. 2; 

17^. 1 ; 389 and n. 
b^t, ady., 323. 
b^tera, conip., b^tost, 

b^tstH, sup., 312. 
bi'dan, sty , 382 n. 1. 
biddan, sty., :^7; 391.3. 
biegan, wy., 31 v. 
bielg, stm., 266. 
bifian, wy., 416 n. 5. 
bindan, sty., 367 ; 386. 
binn, 8tf.(?), 278f. 1. 
bitan, sty., 382 n. 1. 
bite, stm., 263. 
bit(t)er, adj., 296. 
blsec, adj., 294 and n. 1. 
bUwan, sty., 396. 
bMdsian, wy., 198. 4; 

411 N. 
bMo(h), stn., 247 n. 3. 
gebMo(h), adj., 301 f. 

2. 
bMtsian, see bl^dsian. 
blican, sty., 382 n. 1. 
bliccettan, wy., 403 N.2. 
blice, stm., 263. . 
bli«e, adj.,299; .302 h. 
bli«s, bliss, stf., 202. 7 ; 

268. 2. 
bli'Ssian, blissian, wy., 

202. 7; 411 n. 
blddl86s(wu), stf., 260. 



blgndan, sty., 395. 
ablQngen, part., 395. 
bldtan, sty., 396. 
bldwan, sty., 396. 
bdc, f., 283; 284 v. 1, 

2. 
bdcere, stm., 248. 
bdgan, wy., 414 n. 1. 
bdgincel, stn., 247. c. 
bold, stn., 183. 
bQna, wm., 277. 
bQnnan, sty., 396. 
botl, stn., 196. 2 and 

H. 1. 
botm, stm., 196 n. 2. 
box, stm., 56 n. 2. 
brad, adj. comp., 307. 
brafedu, f ., 279. 
brs^w, stm., 118 ir. 2. 
brastlian, wy., 10. 
br^adru, n.pl., 290».3. 
br^aw, see bnew. 
gebrec, stn., 241. 
brecan, sty., 380 ». 1. 
br^g, see brs§w. 
bregdan, sty., 389 and 

N. 

brego, stm., 106. 1 ; 271. 
-breht, -briht, p.n., 179. 

2. 
breme, adj., 299. 
br^ngean, wy.,407N.7. 
abreo San, sty., 384 v. 1. 
breotan, sty., 384 v. 1. 
breowan, sty., 384 v. 1. 
brerd, stm., 79 n. 2. 
brim, stn., 241. 
bringan, any., 67 ; 407. 

a, and k. 7. 
briw, brig, stm., 247 ir. 

3; 250 N. 3. 
brdc, f ., 284. 
brdhte, see bringan. 
brdm, stm., 68. 
brd^or, gebrdtJor, m., 

285 and n. 1, 2. 
bnS, stf., 255 k. 3, 
brilcan, stv., 385, 
bryce, stm., 263. 
brjce, adj., 302. 
bryce, adj., 302 h. 
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brycg, 8tf., 258. 1. 
brygd, stm., 266. 
bryne, stm., 263. 
brytofta, pi., 202. 4. 
bii, see b^gen. 
biian, any., 396 n. 2. 
bucca, wm., 65. 
bufan, 110. 
bugan, stv., 385. 
biiian, wv., 396 n. 2. 
bune, wf ., 278. 
burg, f ., 284 and n. 1, 

2. 
-burg, p.n., 284 n. 1. 
burna, wm., 179. 1. 
butan, 110. 
biiwian, see biiian. 
bycgean, wv., 31 w.; 

407. a. 
byden, stf., 254. 2. 
byge, stm., 263. 
gebyrd, stfn., 267. b; 

269 and n. 4 ; ge- 

byrdu, wf ., 267 n. 4. 
byre, gebyre, stm., 263. 
byrian, wv., 400 n. 1. 
byrst, stm., 266. 
byr15en, stf., 268. 1. 
bysen, stf., 269. 

caefester, 76 n. 1. 
caelf, see cealf. 
caeppe, wf., 75 n. 1. 
caerse, wf., 76 w. 1. 
calan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
calend, stm., 12 ; 60 n. 5. 
calu, adj., 106; 300. 
carcem, stn., 10; 79 

N. 3. 
caru, stf., 105 v. 2; 

262 N. 4; 263. 
casere, stm., 248. 
cassuc, stm., 10. 
caul, cawi, stm., 6 f. 1. 
ceaf, stn., 106 v, 1. 
ceaflas, stm., 183. 
cealf, n., 288 n. 1 ; 290 

and N. I. 
ceaster, stf., 262 ir. 1; 

264.1. 
c^lendre, 93. 



cene, adj., 299. 
C^nt, p.n., 284. 
c^o, wf., 278 N. 
ceole,wf.,109.a; 278, 
c^on, pi., 277 N. 2. 
oeorfan, stv., 388 ». 1. 
ceorran, stv., 388 n. 1. 
cco8an,8tv.,384; coren, 

part., 306. 
ceowan, stv., 384. 
C^rt, p.n., 284. 
ciefes, stf., 264. 2. 
ciegan, wv.,31. a; 408. 
. 3; 409; 410n. 1. 
ciele, stm., 263. 
cierm, stm., 266. 
cierr, stm., 266. 
cild, n., 290 n. 2. 
cinan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
cinu, wf .. 279. 
clji6ne, clane, adv., 315. 
cls§nsian, wv., 186; 186 

N. 

clauster, 6 ir. 1. 
cUwan, stv., 396. 
cUwu, clea, ci^, stf., 

57. a; 112; 259 k. 
cleofan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
cleopian, wv., 109. 6. 
clif, stn., 241. 
clifan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
clife, wf., 278. 
climban, stv., 386 n. 1. 
clingan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
cli«an,stv.(?),382N.l. 
cli«e, wf., 278. 
clQram, stm., 264. 
clucge, wf ., 216 N. 2. 
clyccean, wv., 407 n. 8. 
clynnan, wv., 400 n. 1. 
cnawan, stv., 174. 3; 

396. 
enedan^ stv., 391 n. 1. 
cneodan, stv., 396 and 

N. 2. 
cn^oris, stf., 258. 1. 
cueo(w), stn., 250. 2. 
cnidan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
cnieht,stm.,6 N. 1 ; 101. 
cnudan, stv., 396 and 

27.2. 



cnucian, wr., 6S. 
cnyccean, wv., 407. 6. 
cnyssan, wv., 400 ir. 

l;401.1andN.l;402« 
cofincel, stn., 247. c. 
col, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
Coleman, p.n., 281 n. 1. 
coUenferh^, adj., 387 

N. 3. 
CQndel, stf., 258. 1. 
copor, stn., 56 n. 2. 
comuc, stm., 179. 1. 
costung, stf., 255. 1. 
crabba, wm., 10. 
craef tea, wm., 215. 
craet, stn., 240 and m. 1« 
crawan, stv., 396. 
Cr^(a)ca8, Ci^caB, -e, 

p.n., 58 N.; 264. 
cr^da, wm., 277. 
creodan, stv., 384 h. 1. 
creopan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
cribb, stf., 258. 1. 
crimman, stv., 386 k. 1. 
cringan, crincan, stv., 

386 N. 1. 
crocca, crohha, wm., 

220 N. 
cii, f ., 284 and n. 1, 2. 
cuman, stv., 70; 378; 

390 V. 2. 
cumpfled«r, stm., 70. 
cunnan, an v., 422. 5. 
cwalu, stf., 263. 
cw^ccean, wv., 407. a. 

and N. 3. 
cwelan, stv., 390 n. 1. 
cwellan, wv., 407. a. 
cwellere, stm., 248. 1. 
gecwdme, adj.,68 k. 1. 
cwen,8tf.,68N.2; 269. 
cwene, wf ., 69 n. ; 278. 
cweom, stf., 274 n. 1. 
cweonan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
cweorran, stv., 388k. 1. 
cwelSan, stv., 391. 1. 
cwic(u), see c(w)ucu. 
cwice, wf ., 278. 
cwide, stm., 268. 
acwinan, stv., 382 k. L 
acwincan, stv., 386 k. L 
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cwi«, 8tn., 271. 
forcwolstan, 8tv.(?), 

889 N. 
c(w)ucu, adj., 71; 172 

N.; a03. 
cwudu, 8tn., 249. 
cjll, 8tf ., 258. 2. 
cylu, adj., 300. 
cyme, stm., 263. 
cyning, stm., 31 n. 
cynn, 8tn., 31 N. ; 246. 
gecynd, -e, -u, stfn., 

267. 6. and N. 4; 269 

and N. 4. 
eyre, stm., 263. 
cyssan, wv., 406. 1, 2. 
cy^an, wv., 403 n. 1 ; 

406. 3 ; 406. 
cy«5ii, 8tf ., 266. 3. 

d^, wf.(?),278N. 
ddBucean, wv., 407 n. 8. 
dsed, stf., 269 and n. 6. 
gedsef tan, wv., 89 n. 
daeg, stm., 237 v. 2; 

240;daege8,adv.,320. 
dsBgred, stn., 67 n. 2. 
(lael, stn.^ 240. 
dsgl, stm., 266. 
daelari, wv., 403 k. 1. 
gedaf en, part., 392 s. 3. 
gedafenian, wv., 60n.1. 
dale, stm., 80 n. 4. 
daroS, 8tm., 105 n. 2 ; 

245. 
de'agol, adj., 128. 3. 
deall, adj., 295 n. 2. 
deamunga, adv., 318. 
d^atJ, stm., 273 and n. 1. 
d^aw, stm., 250. 1. 
ged^aw, adj., 301. 
gedefe, adj., 302 n.; 

adv., 316. 
delfan, stv., 387 n. 1. 
d^man, wv.,-403 n. 1; 

404 ; 406 and N.; 409. 
de'mend, m., 286. 
d^ne, stm., 263; stf., 

268. 
D^ne, p.ii, 263 and n. 



d^nu, stf., 263; 268. 
deofol, stmn., 114. 
deor, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
<loorfan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
De're, p.n., 264. 
dorian, wv. 400 k. 1. 
diegian, wv., 406. 6. 
diegol, adj., 128. 3. 
dieme, adj., 299. 
dile, stm., 263. 
dimm, adj., 296 n. 2. 
dinor, stm., 69. 
(locga, wm., 216 n. 2. 
ddeg, n. (North.), 288 

N. 1 ; 289 N. 2. 
ddgor, n., 289 and y. 

2. 
dohtor, f. 285 and n. 2, 

3. 
dol, adj., 294. 
ddm, stm., 238. 
don, any., 68; 350.6; 

429. 
dor, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
ondrsedan, slwv., 394; 

395 and n. 2. 
dragan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
dream, stm-., 239. 1. a. 
dr^ccean, wv., 407. o. 
dreogan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
dr^opan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
dreosan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
drepan, stv., 391 n. 1. 
dr^pe, stm., 263. 
drifan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
drinc, stm., 266. 
drincan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
dritan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
dropmallum, adv., 320. 
adrugian, wv., 214. 6; 

416 N. 5. 
dry, stm., 117 ; 266 n. 

dryge, adj., 31n.; 299. 
dryht, stf., 269. 
gedrylitu, pi., 267 n. 2. 
drync, stm., 266. 
drype, stm., 263. 
dryre, stn., 263. 
dilfan, stv., 386. 
dugan, anv., 421. 3. 



diigu«, stf., 186 K. 1; 

254.2; 269 N. 4. 
dung, f ., 284 and n. 3. 
durran, anv., 422. 7. 
duru, stf., 274 n. 1, 2. 
dw^llan, dw^lian, wv., 

407 a. and n. 1. 
adwslscan, wv., 406. 2. 
gedwild, stn., 267. o. 
dwinan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
gedwolen, part.,390N. 1. 
dyhtig, adj. 31 n. 
dyne, stm., 263. 
gedyne, stn.C?), 263. 
dynn,8tm.,247. a; 263 

F. 3. 
dynnan, dynian, wv., 

400 N.l. 
dynt, stm., 266. 
gedyre, stn., 263; 288 

N.l. 

^a,f.. Ill; 259 N.; 284 

N. 3. 
^cen, part., 396 f. 2. 
Eadburg, p.n., 284 n. 1. 
eaden, part., 396 n. 2. 
eadig, adj., 296. 
eafo«, stn., 105 n. 2. 
eafora, wm., 105 n. 2. 
eag., n.(?), 289n. 2. 
eage, wn., 276 and n. 

1,2; 280. 
^agor, stn.(?), 289 and 

N. 1, 2. 
eald, adj., 296; comp., 

307 ; sup., 310 and 

N.; 311. 
ealdorl^u, stf., 268. 
ealdom^ru, stf., 268. 
ealh, stm., 242. 
eall, adj., 291 n.; 295 

N. 2. 
ealles, adv., 319. 
eallunga, adv., 318. 
ealneg, adv., 172 n. 
ealu, n., 106; 281. 
ear, stn., Ill; 289. 
eard, stm., 273. 
eare, wn., 276 ir. 1, 2; 

280. 
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earm, stm., 239. 1. a. 
earm, adj. comp., 307. 
earu, adj., 300. 
earwicga, wm., 216 

N. 2. 
^ast, ^astan, adv., 321 ; 

314. 
^asterra, comp., ^ast- 

mest, sup., 314. 
eatol, adj., 106 n. 2. 
ea'Smdd, adj., 202 n. 3. 
ea-Sm^ttu, f., 256. 3. 
eawan, see lewan. 
^awfaest, adj., 118 n. 1. 
eawunga, adv., 318. 
^e, stm., 263. 
^g, stf ., 268. 1. 
^de, adj., 299. 
^fes, stf., 93. 
^fnan, wv., 193 n.; 

406. 5. 
^fstan, wv., 43 n. 4; 

93. 
§ge, stm., 261 ; 263 and 

N. 4; 288 N. 1. 
^genu, stf., 264. 2. 
egliwa, pr., 347. 
^hwilc, pr., 347. 
Egipte, p.n., 264. 
^lan, wv., 405. n. 
^le, adj., 303 n. 
^tan, wv., 405. 4; 

406. 
el-=aBl-, 89n. 1. 
^le,stni.,93; 261; 263. 
^lles, adv., 319. 
einb(e), adv. prep., 95 

N. 2. 
emnet, stn., 247. c. 
emniht, stfn., 225. 3. 
^nd, adv., 323. 
^Dde,stin.,246; 248. 
^ndebyrdan, wv., 180. 
^ndebyrdnis, stf., 180. 
endemes(t), adv., 319i 
endlufon, num., 198 

F.2. 

enetere, enitre, adj., 

173 N. 3. 
^ngel, stm., 244. 
|:ngle, p.n., 264. 



^nt, stm., 266. 

^ode, praet., 396 n. 1. 

eofolsian, wv., 43 n. 

4. 
eofor, stm., 106. 1. 
eofot, stn., 43 N. 4; 

106.1. 
eoh, stm., 242. 
^oh, stm., 250 n. 3 (see 

iw). 
eolh, stm., 242. 
eom, earn, anv., 43 n. 2. 
ifi^omslr, p.n., 222 k. 1. 
^orisc, stm., 222 v. 1. 
eorl, stm., 239. 1. a. 
eorlic, adj., 226. 3. 
^orod, stn., 43 n. 4; 

222 N. 1. 
eorringa, adv., 318. 
eorsian, wv., 411 n. 
eorSe, wf., 276 n. 2; 

278. 
^owan, wv., see lewan. 
^owde, stn., 73 n. 1. 
^ower, pr., 174.3; 296 

K. 1; 336; 336 n. 
eowestre, stm., 73 n. 1. 
eowu. stf., 73 N. 1 ; 258 

N.2. 

^rian, wv., 400 h. 1. 
-em = aern, 43. 3. o. 
^sne, stm., 248. 
est, stf., 269. 
etan, stv., 391 n. 3. 
e«-=ed-,202N. 1. 
elJSa, see otSIJe. 

gefd, wm., 277 n. 2. 
facne, adv., 820. 
fs6cne, adj., 298 n. ; 

299. 
feeder, m., 285 and n. 2. 
faeger, fs^ger, adj., 296 

and N. 1, 2; comp., 

307. 
faereld, stn., 244. 
faestan, wv., 89 n. 1; 

406. 4. 
fsesten, stn., 247. c. 
fcestnian, wv., 196 n. 

3; 411 N. 



fset, stn., 240 and v. 

1,2. 
fsgtels, stm., 244. 
fagenian, wv., 60 n. 1. 
f^h, adj., 296. 
fald, stm., 80 n. 4. 
falu, adj., 105 k. 1; 

300. 
f^mig, adj., 296. 
faran, stv., 892. 1. 
fa«u, wf ., 279. 
gefe'a, wm., 113; 277 

N.2. 

f^a(we), adj., 301 ; 

comp., 309 N. 
feala, see fela. 
fealdan, stv., 396. 
-fealdlice, adv., 198. 3. 
feailan, stv., 396. 
fealu, see falu. 
fearh, stm., 242 and n. 

1. 
f^ccean, see f^tian. 
fefor, stm., W2 n. 3. 
gef^g, stn., 267. a. 
fela, 106 N.; 276; 317.. 
felcyrf,8tmn.(?)267.a. 
feld, stm.,272; 273. 
felt, stn.(?), 288 BT.l. 
felttin, stm., 226. 3. 
f^ng, stm., 266. 
feogean, wv., 416. 
feoh, stn., 242 and n. 1, 

3; 275. 
feoht, stf., 254. 1. 
feohtan, stv., 388 and 

N. 2. 
feola, -o, -u, see fela. 
feolan, stv., 387 n. 2. 
gef^on, stv., 113; 373; 

391. 2. 
feond,m.',114; 286 and 

N. 1 ; f . 287. 
feorh, Btmn., 242 and n. 

1; 273. 
feorhl^u, -n^ni, stf., 

268. 
feorr, adj., 313 n. 
feorr, adv., 313 ; 321. 
feorran, adv., 321. 
f^rian, wv., 400 n. 1. 
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fersc, adj., 79 n. 2; 

179. 1. 
fetan, stv., 391 n. 1. 
f^tian, wv., 196. 3. 
gefiend, m.pl., 286. 
fierd, 8tf., 269. 
fierr, adv., 323. 
fierra, comp., fierrest, 

sup., 313. 
afierran, wv., 406. 1. 
fierst, 8tm., 179. 1 ; 266. 
figan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
findan, stv., 386 n. 1, 2. 
firen, stf ., 254. 2 ; 255. 

2. 
fiscere, stm., 248. 
fit, stf., 258. 1. 
fla, wf., 278 N. 
flsgsc, stn., 267. a; 288 

N. 1. 
fliOi, stD., 242. 
fiab, adj., 295. 
flasce, wf ., 10. 
fiea,wmf.,242;277N.2. 
fl^ah, stm., 242. 
fleam, stm., 222. 2. 
fl^an, stv., 373; 392.2. 
fl^ogan,stv.,384N. 1,2. 
fltfohtan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
fleon, stv., 119; 373; 

384 N. 1, 2. 
fl^otan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
fl^t, stn., 247. b. 
afliegan, wv., 31 k. 
flies, stn., 267. a. 
geflit, stn., 241 ; t<5 ge- 

fiites, adv., 320n. 
flitan, stv., 382 v, 1. 
flocan, stv., 396. 
flocgettan, wv., 216 n. 2. 
floegian, wv., 216 n. 2. 
fldd, stm., 273 and n. 4. 
fldr, stf., 274 n. 1. 
fldwan,stv.,113N.;371 

N.; 396. 
flyge, stm., 263. 
flyht, stm., 266. 
gefog, stn., 267 n. 1; 

288 N. 1. 
•fold = .feald,43. 2.6.; 

51. 



folde, wf., 278. 
folgian, wv., 416 n. 5. 
f6n,stv.,67; 115; 367; 

373; 395. 
fQDt, Stm., 70. 
fgnu, wf ., 279. 
for, stf., 254. 1. 
foran, adv., 321. 
ford, stm., 273. 
fore, adv. comp., 313; 

314. 
forhwega, 344. 
f orlegis, see legis. 
forma, sup., 314; 328. 
formesta, sup., 328. 
forsc, stm., 179. 1. 
forwyrd, stfn., 267. b. 
for^, adv., 321. 
for^Jweard, adv., 43. 3. 

a., 
fdt, m., 281 and n. 1. 
fracotS, adj., 43 n. 4. 
f rsetwa, f . pi., 43 n. 4 ; 

260 and v. 
fraetwan, wv., 408 n.6. 
fr6a, wm., 119; 176; 

277 N. 2. 
fr^fran, wv., 405. 5. 
fr^mde, adj., 202 n. 1. 
fr^me, adj., 302. 
fr^mman, fr^mian, wv., 

400 and N. 2; 401.1; 

402; 409. 
fr^mu, stf., 252 n. 4; 

268. 
fr^o,adj.,114;297N.2. 
frecSu, stmf., 107. 1; 

271. 
fr^ogean, wv.,415; 416 

N.4. 

fr^ols, stmn., 43 n. 4. 
friend, m., 114 ; 286 and 

N.l. 

fr^osan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
fretan, stv., 391 n. 3. 
fricgean, stv., 372; 391. 

3. 
gefKend, m. pi., 286. 
frigea, see frea. 
frignan, stv., 6 n. 1; 

186 N.; 389 and N. 



fri«, stn., 271. 
frocga, wm., 216 n. 2. 
frdfor, stfm., 254. 1; 

255. 2. 
fugol, stm., 55 ; 245. 
full, adj., 55. 
full, stn., 239. 2. 
fullest, stm., 43 n. 4. 
fuUestan, wv., 43 n. 4. 
fuUian, wv., 173 k. 3. 
fuUuht, see fulwiht. 
fultum, stm., 43 k. 4. 
f ultumian, wv., 43 n. 4. 
fulwiht, stfn., 173 N. 3; 

267.6; 269 N. 4. 
furh,f.,284andN.2,3. 
furlong, stn., 43 n. 4. 
fur?»or, adv., 55. 
f ur^ra, comp., 313; 314. 
furSum, adv., 55. 
fylgean, wv., 31 n. ; 213 

N.; 416 N. 5. 
fyllan, wv., 403 n. 1; 

405. 1 ; 406 and n. 
fylst, stm., 43 y. 4. 
fylstan, wv., 43 n. 4. 
fyr, stn.. 239. 1. 6. 
fyr(e)8ta, sup., 313; 

328. 
fyrmest, sup., 314 ; 328. 
fym, adj.,295; 302. 
(ge)fym, adv., 319. 
fyrs, stm., 266. 

gad, stn., 249. 
gaderian, wv., 50 n. 1. 
gsedeling, stm., 50 n. 2, 

3; 75 N. 1. 
set-, td-gaedere, adv., 60 

N. 2, 3 ; 76 N. 1. 
gaers, stn., 76 n. 1 ; 79 

N. 2; 240 N. 2. 
gaerstapa, wm., 226. 3. 
g^sne, g^asne, adj., 76 

N.l. 

gaffetung, stf., 10. 
galan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
gan, anv., 57 k. 1 ; 430. 
-gar, stm., 273 and n. 4. 
gat. f ., 284 and n. 2. 
ong^an, adv., 214. 3. 
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grapes, adv., 319. 
gear, stn., 102 and n. 
geara, adv., 817. 
gearcian, wv., 411 n. 
geard, stn., 212 n. 1. 
GearomQn, p.n., 281 n. 

1. 
geani,adj.,174.2;300; 

comp., 307. 
geat, 8tn., 105 n. 1 ; 

240 N. 1, 2. 
geatwa, f . pi., 43 n. 4 ; 

2e>0 and n. 
tdgegnes, adv., 319. 
Gend, p.n., 284 n. 4. 
g^nge, adj., 299. 
geoc, stn., 238. 
geofon, stm., 106. 1. 
geogu-S, stf ., 185 N. 1 ; 

254. 2 ; 269 n. 4. 
geoloca, wm., 106. 1. 
geolu, adj., 300. 
geomor, adj., 68. 
geon, pron., 74; 338 

N. 5. 
geond, begeondan, adv., 

74; 100n.1;338n.5. 
geong, adj., 100 n. 1; 

comp., 307; 310; 311. 
geonofer, adv., 321 n. 2. 
g^opan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
geornes, stf., 225. 3. 
georran(?), stv., 388 

N. 1. 
geostra(n), adv., 109. a; 

317. 
g^otan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
g^sthus, stn., 75 n. 2. 
gied, stn., 247. b, 
giefan, stv., 391 n. 2. 
giefende, part., 305. 
gief u, stf., 75 N. 3 ; 252. 

a; 253 N. 1,2. 
gieldan, stv., 387 n. 1. 
giellan, stv., 387 n. 1. 
gielpan, stv., 387 n. 1. 
giena, adv., 317. 
giend, gind, adv., 74, 

100 N. 1. 
gierd, stf., 258. 2. 
gierran, stv., 388 n. 1. 



gierwan, wv., 173. 2; 

212 N.l; 408.1 and 

N. 1,2; 409. 
giest, stm., 266. 
giet(a), adv., 317. 
-gietan, stv., 391 n. 2. 
gifre, adj., 298 n. 
giftu, pi., 267 N. 2. 
gilpen, adj., 296. 
-gils, p.n., 183. 
gimm, stm., 69 ; 264. 
ginan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
onginnan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
gitsian, wv., 198. 4. 
giw,- stm., 250 N. 3. 
glaed, adj., 294; comp., 

307. 
gls§m, stm., 266. 
gleaw,adj.,174.3;301; 

303 N. 
gMd, stf., 269. 
gl^ng, stm., 264. 
gMo, see gliew. 
gh'dan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
gliew, glig, stn.,250N.3. 
gldf, stf., 254. 1. 
glowan, stv., 396. 
gnagan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
gnidtn, stv., 382 n. 1. 
gnorngan, wv., 414 n. 1. 
god, stn., 239. 1. b. 
god, adj. ,293; 295 N. 3; 

304 ; comp., 312. 
gddddnd, m., 286. 
gold, stn., 202. 2. 
goma, wm., 277. 
gQngan, anv., 396 and 

N. 1. 
gos, stf., 66; 284 and 

N. 2. 
grafan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
grafet, stn., 247. c. 
great, adj. comp., 307. 
gr^mman, gr^mian, 

wv., 400 N. 1, 2. 
grene, adj., 298. 
greotan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
gr6tan, wv., 405. 2 ; l06. 
Grimbold, p.n., 51. . 
grimm, adj., 295 n. 2. 
grimman, stv., 386 n. 1. 



grimsian, wv., 185. 2. 
grin, stfn., 267. b. 
grindan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
gripan, stv., 382. 
gripe, stm., 263. 
grgndor, stn., 289 and 

N. 1. 
grdwan, stv., 396. 
grut, f ., 284 and n. 2, 3. 
gegrynd, stn., 267. a. 
gryre, stm., 263. 
guma, wm., 276. 
gyden(u), stwf., 258. 1 

and N. 2. 
gylden, adj., 296 and 

N. 2. 
gyrdan, wv., 403 n. 1 ; 

405.4. 
gyte, stm., 263. 

habban, anv., 10; 415; 

416 N. 1. 
hacele, wf., 50 k. 1. 
h^d, stm., 273 and v. 2. 
hseccean, wf ., 407 n. 8. 
h^dre, adv., 315 n. 
hsef, stn., 240 and n. 1. 
hseft, stm., 239. 1. a. 
haeftan, wv., 89 n. 1. 
hseftincel, stn., 247. c. 
bsegtes, stf., 258. 1. 
h^l, stn., 267. a; 288 

N. 1 ; 289 N. 2. 
haele,stm.,89N.l;263. 
hsele^,m., 50n. 2;281. 

and N. 2. 
h^lend, m., 286. 
haelfter, 8tf.(?),50N.2. 
hafelu, f ., 279. 
hs§medru, n. pi., 290 

N. 3. 
hserf est, stm., 60 n. 2 ; 

79 N. 2. 
haem, stf., 79K.2; 179 

N. 

hffiteru, n. pi., 290 n 3. 
h^lSen, adj., 296. 
hafela, wm., 50 v. 1; 

105 N. 2. 
Jiafenian, wv., 50 n. 1. 
nafoc, stm., 105 n. 2. 
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hdl, adj., 296. 
halig, adj., 293; 296. 
haiignes, stf., 258. 1. 
halor, 8tn.(?),267N. 1; 

289 and n. 1, 2. 
h^lsian, wy., 411 n. 
hassuc, 8tm., 10. 
hasu, adj., 300. 
h^tan,8tv., 350.1; 367. 

2; 394; 395. 
hatian, wv., 416 n. 6. 
he, pron., 334. 
Heaberht, p.n., 222 n. 1. 
l»ead(^)or, stn., 222 n. 1. 
heafod,8tn., 243.1; 244. 
h^afre, wf., 222 n. 1. 
h^ah, adj., 119; 222 n. 

2; 295 and N. 1 ; 304 

N.3;comp.,307;310; 

311. 
h^h (h^age), adv., 315 

N. ; 319. 
geheald, stn., 267 n. 1 ; 

288 K. 1. 
healdan, stv., 396. 
Healfd^ne, p.n., 263. 1. 
healfes, adv., 320. 
h^alic, adj., 222 k. 1. 
heail, 8tf., 254. 1. 
Man, WY., 408. 4 and n. 

11. 
Mania, stf., 222 n. 1. 
heard, adj., 303 n.; 

comp.,307;309;3ll. 
hearde, heardlice, adv., 

315; 316; corap.,322. 
hearg, stm., 264; 273. 
hea^u-, 105 n. 2. 
geMaw, stn., 250. 1. 
h^awan, stY., 396. 
h^bban, 8tv.,372; 392. 

4 and n. 4. 
h^fe, stm., 263. 
higan, WY., 408 n. 9. 
h^ge, stm., 263; 
h^ian, wy., 400 n. 2. 
helan, stY., 890 n. 1. 
h^lian, wy., 400 ». 2. 
h^U, stf., 258. 1. 
helm, stm., 239. 1. a. 
help, stf., 252 n. 2. 



helpan, stY., 367 ; 387. 
belt, stn., 288 n. 1. 
h^ngest, stm., 244. 
h^nn, stf., 258. 1. 
U^nsbrdc, p.n., 289 n. 3. 
h^o, pron., 114. 
h^o, stn., see hiew. 
beofan, stswY., 384 n. 2. 
beofon, stm., 106.1; 245. 
beolstor, stm., 81 n. 2. 
beonan, adv., 321. 
beorot, stm., 106. 1 ; 

245. 
beorte, wf., 278; 280. 
beoru, stm:, 106 n. 1; 

271. 
b^ow, see biew. 
her, adY., 321. 
b^re, stm., 246; 247 

and N. 2. 
b^repa'5, stm., 49 n. 1. 
b^rian, wy., 400 n. 1. 
b^te, stm., 261; 263. 

andN. 4; 288 n. 1. 
b^ttend, m., 286 and 

N. 1; 416 ». 5. 
bidenofer,adv.,32lN.2. 
hider, adY .,321 ; comp.^ 

322. • 

bidere, bidres, adv., 321. 
bieg, stn., 31 N.; 247 

N. 3. 
gebield, stn., 267. a; 

288 N. 1. 
bieran, wy., 403 n. 1 ; 

404; 410 N. 4. 
hierde, stm., 248. 
hiered, stm., 43 n. 4; 

57 N. 2; 174 BT. 6. 
hierwan, wy., 408. 1 

and N. 5. 
blew, stn., 73. 2; 250 

N.3. 

biewet, stn., 247. c. 
bi(e)wan, higan, wm. 

pi., 277 N. 1. 
bild, stf., 258. 2. 
hilt, stn., 267. a. 
bind, stf., 258. 2. 
bindan, hinder, adY., 

321. 



bindema, sup., S14 
bine, adY., 321. 
bladan, stY., 392 n. 1. 
hlaestan, wy., 89 n. 1. 
hlsgw, hUw, stn., 250 

1 ; 288 N. 1. 
blaford, stm., 43. 2. b 

and N. 4; 51; 173 

N.3. 

blisapan, stv., 396. 
blecan, stY.(?), 391 n. 

hleo, stn., 250 n. 1. 
bleotan, stY., 384 v. 1. 
gehleow, adj., 301 ; 

comp., 307 N. 
hlidan, stY., 382 ir. 1. 
hliehban, stT., 372 ; 

392. 4. 
bliewan, wy., 408 N. 8. 
blimman, stY.. 386 n. 1. 
blinian, wy., 109. 6; 

416 N. 5. 
bli«, stn., 241. 
gebldw, stn., 250. 1, 
bldwan, stY., 396. 
hlutor, adj., 296 n. 1. 
bliitre, adY., 315. 
gebiyd, stn., 267. a. 
hlynnan, blynian, wv., 

400 N. 1. 
bnslgean, wy., 409 n. 1, 
hnseppian, hnappian, 

swv., 10. 
gebnslst, -bnast, stn., 

267. a and n. 1. 
abneapan, stY., 396. 
bn^aw, adj., 301. 
bn^sce, adj., 303 n. 
bnigan, atY., 382 n. 1. 
hnitan, stY., 382 n. 1. 
hnitol, adj., 296. 
bnitu, f . 282 and v. 
hnutu, f ., 282 and k. 
bocede, adj., 299. 
bocgian, wy., 216 n. 2. 
bocor, stn., 289 and v. 1 
hof, stn., 239. 1. b. 
bob, stm., 242. 
bol, stn., 242 n. 1. 
hoi, adj., 294. 
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•hold = heald, 61, 
holh, stn., 242 n. I. 
hdlinga, adv., 318. 
hQmor, stin., 245. 
hdn, sty., 67; 116; 373; 

395. 
hgna, wm., 277. 
b^nd, 8tf ., 274 and n. 1. 
hop, stn., 239. 1. b, 
bordem, stn., 48. 3. a 

and N. 3. 
horh, stm., 242 n. 2. 
horhihte, horwehte, 

adj., 218 N. 3. 
hors, stn., 179. 1. 
hos, stf ., 66. 
hosu, wf.(!),279. 
hriica, wni., 57 w. 3. 
hracu, wf., 279. 
hraed, adj., 294 and n. 1. 
hnefn, stm., 186 n. 
hne^, hra'Se, adv., 315 

K. 

hri§(wj, hriw, hr^aw, 

stn., 173. 2; 174. 3 

andN.2; 118 n.; 250 

N.2; 288 N.l. 
hreaw, adj., 112; 301. 
hr^dan, wv., 400 v. 1 ; 

402. 
hrehta, stv.(?), 388 w. 

2. 
hremig, adj., 296. 
hreodan, sty., 884 n. 1. 
hr^oh, adj., 295 n. 1 ; 

304 N. 3. 
hreosan, sty., 384 n. 1. 
hreow,8tf., 174.3;259. 
gehr^ow, stn., 250. 1. 
hreowan, stv., 384 n. 2, 
hreowsian, wv., 174. 3; 

411 N. 
hr^pan, wv., 400 N. 2. 
hr^«, stmn., 267. a. 
hn«(ep), n., 289 and 

N 2 
hrif, stn., 288 n. 1. 
hnnan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
hrindan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
hrine, stm., 263. 1. 
hring, stm., 239. 1. a, 



hrissan, hrisian, wv., 

400 N. 1, 2. 
hroden, see hreodan. 
hrdpan, stv., 396. 
hro^or, stn., 267 n. 1 ; 

289. 
Hrd«ulf, p.n., 173 n. 3. 
hriise, wf., 278. 
hriitan, stv., 385. 
hrjcg, stm., 247. a. 
hryre, stm., 263. 
hryiSer, see hri'Ser. 
hii, adv., 172 ».; M 

meta, nyta, g^res, 

gerades, 320 n. 
hiihwega, 344- 
hulic, pron., 342. 
hungor, stm., 273. 
hunta, wm., 277. 
huntgan, wv., 414 n. 1. 
hiiru "Singa, adv., 320. 
hiisincel, stn., 247. c. 
hux,hii8C,8tn..289N.3. 
hwa, pron., 341; 343; 

345; hwon, hwone, 

65 N.2. 
gehwa, pron., 347. 
hwffil, stm., 240. 
hwaenne, adv., 65 n. 2. 
hw86r, adv., 321. 
hwafesanC?), stv., 396. 
bwffit, adj., 293; 294 

and N. 1 ; sup., 309. 
(hwffit)hwara, adv., 321 

K. 2. 
hw8ethwega, pron., 34 
hw8ethuguninga(s), 

adv., 319. 
hwaet^er, pron., 342 ; 

843; 345.. 
gehwffi^er, pron., 347. 
hwar, adv., 321. 
hwara, adv., 321 f. 2. 
-hwega, 344. 
hwelan, stv., 390 v. 1. 
hweic, see hwilc. 
hweorfan, stv.,388 w. 1, 

2. 
hw^san(?), stv., 896. 
hw^ttan, wv., 400 n. 1. 
hwJder, adv., 321. 



hwilc, proD., 43 V. 4; 

336 N. 2; 342; 343; 

345. 
gehwilc, pron., 347. 
hwilchwega, pron., 344. 
hwilendiic, adj., 173 n. 

3. 
hwinan, 8tv.(?), 382 

N. 1. 
hwQmm, stm., 239. 2. 
hwQnan, adv., 321. 
hwdpan, stv., 396. 
hwyrft, stm., 266. 
hycgean, wv., 31 n. ; 

415; 416 N. 3. 
hyd, stf., 269. 
gehygd, stfn., 267. b; 

269 and n. 4. 
hyge,8tm.,3lN.;263. 
hyht, stm., 266. 
hyhtan, wv., 405. 4. 
hyll, stm., 247. a; 266. 
hylu, stf., 268. 
hyngran, wv., 31 n.; 

405. 5. 
hype, stm., 268. 
onhyrian, wy.,.400N. 1. 
hyrnetu, stwf ., 258 n. 1. 
gehyr8tu,-e,pl.,267 n.2. 
hyse, stm., 268 and n. 3. 
hyspan, wv., 406. 2. 
hyi$, stf., 258. 2. 

f , p.n., 284. 

ic, pron., 332. 

ides, 8tf., 254. 2; 255. 

2; 269 N. 4. 
lecan, wv., 31 n. ; 405. 

2; 407.6. 
feg, stf., 258 N. 4. 
ieldcian, wv., 411 n. 
ielde, stm. pi., 264. 
ieldu, f.,279andN.l,2. 
ielfe, stm. pi., 264. 
ielfetu, stwf., 258 n. 1. 
ierfeweard, stm., 43. i. 

fc; 61. ' ' 

ieman, stv., 79 n. ^; 

179. 1 ; 386 N. 2, 
ierre, adj., 299. 
ierringa, adv., 318, 
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le-S, ady., 323. 
iewan,wv., 174.3; 408. 

2. 
ifig^earo, stn., 43. 2. a. 
-ihte, adj., 299. 
ilea, pron.,43N.4;291 

N.; 339. 
incer, pron., 335. 
inn, adv., 321. 
innan, inne, adv., 321 ; 

coinp., 314. 
innelfe, stn., 183. 
innerra, comp., inne- 

mest, sup., 314. 
inneweard, adj., 43. 2. b. 
in8taepe(8), adv., 320. 
iren, adj.. 296 and n. 2. 
fw, low, stm., 260 n. 3. 
lacan, stT., 394; 395. 
lacnian, Islcnian, wv., 

57. N. 3. 
laeccean, wv., 89 n. 1; 

407. a. 
la§ce, stm., 248. 
Ia6n, stn., 267. a. 
laene, adj., 222. 2. 
1868, stf ., 260. 
Is6s, adv., 323. 
Is^ssa, comp., 180 ; 304 

N. 2; 312; Is^sta, 

sup., 312. 
Iset, adj., 294; comp., 

314. 
Is6tan, str., 394; 395. 
Isetemest, sup., 50 n. 2 ; 

314. 
lagwan, wv., 174. 3. 
lag^, stm., 271. 
lappa, laeppa, wm., 10. 
lar, stf., 252 and n. 4 ; 

254.1. 
lareow, stm., 43 n. 4; 

250 N. 1. 
latt^ow, stm., 43 N. 4; 

202.4; 250 N.l. 
la«u, stf., 253 and n. 1. 
laurtreow, stn., 6 n. 1. 
geleaful, adj., 225. 3. 
leah, stf., 254 v. 
l^n, stv., Ill; 373; 

392. 2. 



l^ccean, wv., 407. a. 
l^cgean, wv., 401. 1 ; 

402. 
leger, stn., 245. . 
forlegis, stf., 258. 1. 
-l^gu, stf., 268. 
l^mb, see Iqtnb, 
l^mian, wv., 400 n. 2. 
I^mpedu, stf., 258 n. 1. 
l^ng, adv., 323. 
l^nglifra, comp., 323 n. 

2. 
Mo, wm., 277 n. 2. 
leodan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
leode, stm. pi., 261 ; 264. 
Icof, adj. comp., 309; 

311. 
leoflicor, -ost, adv., 322. 
leogan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
leoht, adj., 84 n. 1. 
Moma, wm., 222. 2. 
Icon, stv., 114; 373; 

383 N. 4. 
Moran,stwv., 384 n. 1 ; 

403 N. 1. 
leornung, stf., 254. 2; 

265. 1. 
forleosan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
lesan, stv., 391 n. 1. 
l^ttan, wv., 400 n. 1. 
leotSu, stm., 271. 
libban, wv., 415; 416 

N 2. 
lie, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
-lie, adj., 43. 1 and n. 1 ; 

294 and n. 2. 
lic(c)ettan, wv., 223 n. 
licgean,stv.,372; 391.3 

and N. 6. 
lieg, stm., 31 K.; 266. 
lieget, stn., 247.c;264. 
liegetu, stf., 258 n. 1. 
liehtan, wv., 100 n. 1. 
belifan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
lifgan, see libban. 
gelimpan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
Lindis, p.n., 258. 1. 
linnan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
lio^u, see leolJu. 
li«, stn., 241. 
liiSan, stv., 382 v. 1. 



lilSlDcel, stn., 247. e. 
IOSb, liss, stf., 202. 7; 

258. 2. 
lixan, wv., 100 n. 1; 

405.2. 
loc, stn., 239. 1. b. 
Idcian, swv., 411. 
iQmb(or), n., 288 N. 1; 

290 and n. 1. 
l^ndbuend, f ., 287. 
iQudcdp, 26. 4. 
iQng, adj. comp., 310; 

312. 
iQnglife, adj. comp., 

323 N. 2. 
iQnu, wf ., 279. 
lot, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
liican, stv., 385. 
lufian, wv., 66. 
lufu, stwf., 55; 252 N. 

4; 253 and n. 2; 

279 N. 1. 
liis, f ., 284. 
lutan, stv., 385. 
lyf t, stmfn., 266 and n. 

2; 267 N.2; 269and 

N. 4. 
lyge, stm., 263.' 
lyre, stm., 263. 
lysan, wv., 405. 2. 
lyt, adj., 302. N. 
lyt, adv., 319. 
lytel,adj.,296andN.l; 

comp., 312; ad v., 319. 
lytes-, adv., 319. 
lytlum, adv., 319. 

m^, msg, adv., 312 n. ; 

323. 
mafealdra, 323 n. 2. 
gemaeeca, wmf., 89 n. 

1; 278 N. 
mjgd, stf., 260. 
ms^dru, n. pl.(?), 290 

N.3. 

ms6g,8tm.,57N.3;240. 
mseg, an v., 424. 10. 
maegden, stn., 50 n. 2. 
ms6ge, wf., 57 n. 3. 
m8Bg(e)«, f „ 284 and ?r. 
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msgl, stn., 202 n. 2. 
iiiselan, wy., 202 n. 2. 
-msllum, adv., 320. 
gemsene, adj., 302 n. 
maenig, see monig. 
maestan, wv., 89 n. 1. 
msestling, stm., 196 n. 4. 
mffi'51, stn., 202 n. 2. 
msB'Slan, wv., 202 n. 2. 
m8§w, stm., 266. 
m^fealdra, adj. comp., 

323 N. 2. 
mage, see nis^ge. 
magister, stm., 12; 50 

N. 6. 
magu, stm., 271 and n. 
gemah, adj., 295. 
Mailros, p.n., 284 n. 4. 
gemalic, adj., 222 n. 1. 
mara, comp., msgsta, 

sup., 312 and n. 
margen, see morgen. 
martrian, wv., 79 n. 3. 
masce, wf., 10. 
mattuc, stm., 10. 
ma^um, stm.,202N.3; 

244. 
mawan, stv., 396. 
meaht, see mieht. 
mearc, stf., 264. 1. 
mearh, stm., 242 and 

N. 1. 
mearu, adj., 300. 
m^ce, stm., 91 v. ; 248. 
medume, adj., 106. 1. 
meltan, stv., 387 n. 1. 
m^ne, stm., 261 ; 263. 
m^ngu, f ., 279 and n. 3. 
m^nnen(u), stf., 258 

N. 2. 
med, wmf.(?),277N.2. 
me(o)du, stmn., 106. 1 ; 

271. 
meolcan, stv., 387 f. 1. 
meolu, stn., 249 and n. 

2. 
meoluc, f ., 107. 1 ; 284 

». 3. 
m^owle, wf., 73 N. 1; 

174.3; 278. 
m^e, stm,, 261. 



margen, see morgen. 
am^rian, wv., 400 n. 1. 
me tan, stv., 391. 1. 
m^te, stm., 263 and n. 

3,6. 
metod, stm., 246. 
-m^to, f., 202. 4. 
micel, adj., 31 v.; 296 

andN. 1; comp., 312. 
micies, miclum, adv., 

319. 
micgem, stn., 216 n. 3. 
midd, adj., 297; sup., 

314. 
to middes, adv., 319. 
midl, stn., 202. 3. 
midmest, sup., 314. 
mi(e)ht, meaht, stf., 

98 N.; 261; 269 and 

N. 2. 
Mieice, p.n., 264 and n. 
gemierce, stn., 248. 
miere, wf ., 278. 
migan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
milts, stf., 198.4; 258. 

2. 
miltsian, wv., 411 w. 
min, pron., 335. 
minsian, wv., 185. 2. 
mint, 69. 

mistlic, aSj., 196 m. 4. 
mi«an, stv., 382 n. 1. 
mddor, f ., 285 and n. 2, 

3. 
mdna, wm., 68 ; 277. 
mdnatS, m., 68; 281 and 

N.2. 

mgnig, adj., 66 n. 2; 

291 N.; 296. 
mQuigfeald, adj. comp., 

323 N. 2; 330. 
mQnn(a), m., 281 and 

N. I. 
mQnung, stf., 254. 2. 
morgen, stm., 10; 11; 

93; 214 K. 4; 237 N. 

2 ; 244 and k. 
morn, wf., 218 N. 2; 

279 and n. 4. 
mot, anv., 426. 12. 
mo««e, wf.O), 227. 



munan, anv., 423. 9. 
munt, stm., 70. 
Muntgeof, p.n., 196. 3. 
munuc, stm., 70. 
murcnian, wv., 55. 
murnan, stv., 55; 389 

and N. 
miis, f ., 284 and n. 2. 
mil's, stm., 239. 1. a. 
gemynd, stfn., 267. b; 

269 and v. 4. 
myne, stm., 263. 
geniyne, 8tn.(?), 263. 
gemyne, adj., 302. 
my necenu, stf., 258 w. 2. 
mynet, stf., 70. 
mynster, stm., 70. 

nabban, wv., 10; 110; 

see habban. 
na^er, see n^hwae^er. 
n^dl, stf., 201. 3; 254.1. 
ns&dre, wf ., 278. 
n8§fre, adv., 192 n. 3. 
bens^man, wv., 68 n. 2. 
gens^me, adj., 299. 
ns§nig, pron., 348. 2; 

ns6nige "Singa, adv., 

320. 
nslniht, n.,348. 2. 
naes, natron, anv., 172 

N. 

ndhwae^er, pron., 348.2. 
nahws6r, adv., 43 n. 4 ; 

57 N. 2; 321 N. 2. 
nalles, nalas, nalaes, 

nals, adv., 319. 
n^, pron., 336 n. 2; 

348.2;na(n)Hng,n., 

348.2. 
n^nulit, n., 348. 2. 
nas = uses, 49 n. 1. 
nasu, see nosu. 
nathwa, -hwilc, pron., 

344. 
nauht, see nawiht. 
n^wSer, see ndhw8B"Ser. 
n^wer, see nahws^r. 
nawiht, nawuht, nauht, 

naht, pron., 6 n. 1 ; 71 ; 

172 N.; 348.2. 
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n^ades, ady., 320. 
n4ah, adj. comp., 313 

and N. 
n4ah, adv., 321. 
geneah, any., 424. 11. 
neaht, see nieht. 
nealsecean, wy., 222 n. 

1 ; 407. 6. 
neaUc, adj., 222 k. 1, 
nealles, see nalles. 
n^an, n^ar, adv., 112; 

321; 383. 
nearra, comp., 313. 
nearu, stf., 105 n. 1; 

260 and v'. 1. 
nearu, adj., 300. 
nearwe, adv., 316. 
n^b, 8tn., 247. 6. 
Nebrod, p.n., 186 ir. 
nefa, wm., 277. 
nefene, wv., 268 n. 2. 
genehwia, wy.,218N.3. 
nellan, anv., 428 n. 2. 
n^mnan, wv., 406. 6; 

406. 
neodlucor, adv., 43. 
n^ol, adj., 43 N. 4 ; 61. 
gen^op, pret., 396 n. 2. 
neo8(i)aD, wv., 221.2. 
neotan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
neo'San, adv., 321. 
n^rgend, m., 286. 
n^rian, wv., 400; 401, 

l;402;409aDdN. 1; 

410 N. 4 ; n^red, part., 

306. 
-D^ru, stf ., 268. 
genesan, stv., 301 v. 1. 
n^tt, stn., 247. 6. 
nic, pron., 332 n. 2. 
Died, stf., 269 ; niedes, 

adv., 320. 
niednflgme, adj., 68 n. 2. 
niehsta, sup., 313 and n. 
nieht, stf., 98 n.; 284 

and N. 1 ; niehtes, 

adv., 320. 
niehtlQnges, adv., 319. 
nfer, adv., 323. 
nierwan, wv., 408. w. 5. 
nierwet, stn., 247. c. 



nieten, stn., 243. 1 ; 244. 
ni(e)we, adj., 73.2; 297 

w. 1. 
niman, stv., 390 n. 2. 
genip, stn., 241. 
nipan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
nistig, adj., 110. 
ni'San, ni^rra, ni'Se- 

meat, adv. and comp., 

314. 
nlSor, adv., 321. 
genog, adj., 291 ; 296k. 

1; adv., 319. 
ndht, see nuwiht. 
nohwae'Ser, pron., 348. 2. 
ndhwsgr, adv., 67 n. 2 ; 

321 N. 2. 
to nones, adv., 320 k. 
nor"5, nor'Serra, norS- 

mest, 314. 
norSan, adv., 321. 
Nor'Sanhymbre, pji., 

264. 
norSor, comp., 314. n.2. 
nosu, stf., 274 n. 1, 2. 
ndwSer, see ndliwae^r. 
ndwer, see ndhws^r. 
ndwiht, ndht, n., 348.2. 
-numa, wm., 70. 
genyht,stf.,267.6;269 

if.4. 
genyhtsiun, adj., 31 n.; 

196 N. 3. 
nylian, anv., 110; 172 n. 
nymiJe, nybt$e, conj., 

186 N. 
nyriJra, sup., 314. 
nytan, anv., 110, n. 1; 

172 N. ; 420. 1. 
nytt, stf., 268. 1. 
nytt, adj., 297. 

d, adv., 62 n. 
of, praep., 61. 
ofd^le, stn., 268. 
oferhygd, stfn., 267. b. 
oferme'ttu, stf., 266. 3. 
ofersl^e, stn., 263. 
of (o)st, stf., 43 N. 4. 
oftige, stm., 263. 
dht, stf., 67. 



dhwaeSer, pron., 62 n.; 

222 N. 1 ; 346. 
dhwiilr, adv., 222 n. 1 ; 

321 M. 2. 
dl^cean, wv., 407. 6. 
ollunc, adv., 186 h. 
dm, 8tm., 68. 
on, adv. prep., 51 and 

N.; 66 m. 2. 
on- = un-, 66. 1. 
QM^Iet, stn., 247. c. 
QHcleow, stn., 198 n. 1 ; 

260. 1. 
Qndettan, wv., 403 n. 2. 
Qndryseulic, adj., 196 k. 

4; 198 k. 2. 
Qndswaru, stf., 61 ; 263 

and K. 1. 
Qndweard, adj., 43. 3. a. 
Qndwleota, wm., 43. 2. 

a. 
dnettan, wv., 43 h. 4 ; 

218 N.l; 403 k. 2. 
Qnge, adv., 316 k. 
Qnsien, stf., 269 k. 4. 
Qn weald, stmn., 43. 2. 6; 

198 K. 2. 
Qnwealh, adj., 198 m. 2. 
or-, 66. 

dra, wm., 26. 4. 
orc^apes, adv., 319. 
orceard, stm., 196. 3. 
or (e) tJian, w v ., 43 k. 4. 
dret, orret, stm., 43 k. 

4; 218 K. 1. 
drettan, orrettan, wv., 

218 k. 1; 403 k. 2. 
orl^e, stn., 263. 
Qrn, pret, 66 k. 1. 
orot$, stn., 43k.4; 186 

K. 1. 
ds, stm., 66; 281. 
Oswold, p.n., 61. 
ot, prep., 51 and h. 
d'Ser, adj. num., 66; 

291k.; 328. 
o^e, conj., 200. 
dw5er, see dhwsp'S^^. 
dwer, see dhwi6r. 
dwiht, n., 62 k. ; 34^ 
oxa, wm., 277 k. 1. 
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bepngcean, wv., 407. a. 
psell, stm., 80 n. 3. 
ps^tig, adj., 180. 
pseS, 8tm., 240 and n. 2. 
pas'S^an, swy., 228. 
p^lendse, wf., 50 n. 5. 
Pari8, p.n., 284 n. 4. 
pawa, wm., 67 a. 
p^a,wm.,112; 118ir.l. 
peose, wf ., 278. 
Ferstiy -eas, p.n.y 264. 
peru, wf . , 64 N. ; 279. 
pin, 8tm.0)» 69. 
pinsian, wv., 69 ; 186. 2. 
plagian, wv., 416 n. 5. 
pleg(i)an, atwy., 391 

N. 1. 
pleoh, 8tn., 242. 
pleolic, adj., 222 n. 1. 
pMon, 8tv., 113; 373; 

391. 2. 
PMowald, p.n., 222 n. 1. 
pocca, pohha, wm., 219 

N.2. 

pund, 8tn., 70. 
pyffan, wv., 406. 2. 
pyle, 8tm., 173. 2; 263. 

ra, wm., 118; 277 n. 2. 
rador, stn., 222 n. 1. 
rsecean, wv., 407. a and 

N.3. 

rs6dan, stwv., 394; 396 

w. 2. 
rs^den, 8tf., 258. 1 and 

N.3. 

nefnan, wv., 193 n.; 

405. 6. 
pj68, 8tf.(?), 260. 
rs&san, wv., 406. 2. 
rs^swan, wv., 408 v. 6. 
rapincel, stn., 247. c. 
rec, 8tm., 266. 
r^cean, wv., 407. a. 
recean, r^^cean, wv., 

225 N.; 407. a and N. 

6. 
regn, stm., 186 k. 
i^o,wf.,218N.3;278N. 
r^ocan, 8tv., 384 and 

N. 1. 



onr^od, pret., 396 n. 2. 
r^odan, 8tv., 384 n. 1. 
reofan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
reotan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
r^ow, adj., 301 and n. 1. 
reowe, -u, see reo. 
geresp, stn., 267. a. 
ger^sta, wf., 278 n. 
rewet, stn., 247. c. 
rice, 8tn^ 246; 248. 
nee, adj. sup., ^00. 
ridan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
rieht, adj., 101. 
riehtan, wv., 100 k. 1. 
rimpan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
Rin, p.n., 284 n. 4. 
rinan, wstv., 382 n. 1, 2. 
rinnan, stv., 386 n. 2. 
n'pan, ripan, stv., 382 

N. 1, 3. 
risan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
rixian, wv., 411 n. 
roccettan, wv.,403 n.2. 
rod, stf., 252 n. 1, 2. 
rof, adj., 295. . 
rofen, part., 384 n. 1. 
rt5w, adj., 301. 
rowan, stv., 396 and 

N. 4. 
ruh, adj., 296 n. 1. 
runiedlic, adj., 225. 3. 
rust, stn., 56. 
ryge, stm., 263. 
ryne, stm., 263. 
ryStSa, wm., 228. 

sacan, stv., 392 n. 1. 
sacc, stm., 10. 
siCcerd, stm., 12 ; 60n. 6. 
sacu, stf., 263 and n. 1. 
88&, stmf., 118; 173.2; 

174 K. 3; 266 ir.3; 

269 N. 3. 
ssecc, stf., 89 K. 1 ; 268. 

1. 
ssfed, stn., 239. 1. b. 
S8el,stn.,240; 288 n.1; 

289 N. 2. 
SS&], stm., 266. 
saetemdaeg, stm., 60 n.2. 
sahtlian, wv., 10. 



salor, 8tn.(?), 289 and 

N. 1, 2. 
salu, adj., 300. 
sare, si6re, adv., 320. 
sawan, stf ., 396. 
sawol, stf., 6 K. 1 ; 174. 

3; 252 n.2; 264. 2; 

265. 2. 
sceacan, stv., 392 n. 1, 3. 
sceaega, wm., 216 n. 2. 
aoead, stn., 271. 
sc^adan, stv., 986. 
sceadu, stf., 106 n. 1; 

260; 271. 
sceaf an, stv., 392 n. 1, 3. 
gesceaft, stf n., 261 ; 

267 N.2; 269 and N. 

4. 
sceamu, see sceomu. 
sceap, stn., 102 n. 
gesceapu, n. pi., 106 n. 1. 
scear, stn., 290 n. 3. 
scea'Sa, wm., 109. 
sc^awian, wv., 411. 
8cei(5, stf., 6 N. 1. 
sc^ncean, wv., 76 h. 3; 

405.2; 406. 
gesc^ntu, f., 201. 4. 
sceo, wf.(?), 277 N.2. 
sceoh, stm., 242 and n. 

3. 
sceoh, adj., 296. 
sceolh, adj., 296. 
sceolan, see sculan. 
sceomu, stf., 263. 
sceorfan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
sceorpan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
sceort, adj. comp., 307 ; 

310. 
sc^otan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
scerero, n. pi., 290 n. 3. 
sc^^an, stwv., 76 n. 

2; 372; 392. 4 and 

N. 4; 400 N. 1; 401. 

1; 402. 
gescie, stn., 76 n. 3; 

24. 
scield, stm., 273. 
scielfan, stv.(?),387N. 

1. 
sciellan, stv., 387 n. 1 
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sciendan, wt., 76 n. 3. 
scieppan, stv., 372 ; 

392. 4. 
scieran, stv., 390 n. 1. 
scieriaD, wv., 400 n. 1. 
scfnan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
8cip,8tn.,241;288N.l. 
-Bcipe, 8tm.,98N.;263. 
scipincel, stn., 247. c. 
sciptearo, stn., 43. 2. a. 
scitan, sty., 382, n. 1. 
scdh, stm., 242 and n. 3. 
scdian, wv., 414 n. 1. 
scdl, stf ., 55 N. 
scolu, stf., 253. 
scQmian, wv., 416 n. 5. 
scQmu, stf., 253 andN.2. 
scrsef , stn., 240 and n. 2. 
screpan, stv., 391 n. 1. 
scride, stm., 263. 
serif an, stv., 382 n. 1. 
scrimman, stv., 386 n. 1 . 
scrincan, scringan, stv., 

386 N. 1, 3. 
scrilSan, stv., 382 n. 3. 
scriid, n., 281. 
sciidan,stv.(?),385N.l. 
sciif an, stv., 385andx.L 
sculan, anv., 76 n. 2; 

423. 8. 
scurf, stn., 179. 1. 
scyccean, wv., 407 n. 8. 
scyfe, stm., 263. 
scyldig, adj., 31 n. 
scyn, wv., 408. 4 and 

N. 11. 
scyte, stm., 263. 
se, pron., 337; 340. 
sealfian, wv., 411; 414 

and N. 1. 
sealh, stm., 242. 
sealtan, stv., 396. 
searu, stn., 105 n. 1; 

249 and n. 2. 
s^a-S, stm., 273. 
seaw, stnm., 250. 1. 
ges^aw, adj., 301. 
Seaxe, p.n., 261; 264 

and N. 
s^cean, wv., 407. a; 409 

N. 1. 



/ 
s^g, stm., 246. 
9^g, stf., 258. 1. 
s^cgean, wv., 89 n. 1; 

415; 416 N. 3. 
sefa, wm., 109. a ; 277. 
s^ft, adv., 323. 
se'fte, adj., 299. 
segn, stm., 54 n. 
sel, n. comp., 312 n. ; 

323. 
seld, stn., 183. 
sel dan, adv. comp., 322. 
s^le, stm., 203. 
self, pron., 81; 101 n. 

2; 291 N.; 339. 
s^lla, seira, comp., 180; 

312 and n.; selost, 

sup., 311; 312. 
s^Uan, wv., 80 n. 2; 

407. a and n. 2; 410 

N.4. 

s^mninga, adv., 318 n. 
s^ncean, wv., 406 n. 
s^ndan, wv., 405. 4 ; 

406. 
se'o,wf., 113; 278 n. 
seo, pron., 114. 
seodu, see sidu. 
seolcan, stv., 387 n. 1. 
seoloc, stn., 107. 1. 
seolfor, stn., 107. 1. 
seolh, stm., 242. 
seon, see sien. 
seon, stv., * see,' 73. 1 ; 

113; 367; 373; 391. 

2 and n. 5, 6. 
s^on, stv., 'sift,' 73.2; 

114; 373; 383 n. 4. 
seono'S, stm., 107. 1. 
seonu, see sinu. 
seorSan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
seo«an, stv., 384. 
geset, stn., 241. 
setl, stn., 196. 2 and 

N. 1. 
s^tt&n, wv., 400 N. 1; 

401. 2 ; 402. 
sibb, stf., 257 and v. 2"; 

258. 1. 
gesibb, adj., 297. 
sican, stv., 382 n. 1. 



8i(o)du, Btm., 107. 1; 

271. 
sieliic, adj., 198. 3. 
sien, stf., 269 n. 4. 
sierwan, wv., 408. 1 and 

N. 3; 409. 
8iew(i)an, wv., 73. 2; 

408 N. 7. 
siex, num., 101. 1. 
siexta, num., 221. 2. 
sife, stn., 262 ; 288 n.1. 
sigan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
sige, stm., 261; 263 and 

n.4;288n.1;289n.2. 
siglan, wv., 405 n. 
sigor, stm., 289 n. 1, 2. 
gesihtJ, stf., 100 k. 1. 
simbles, adv., 319. 
sin, pron., 335. 
sincan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
singala, -e, -es, adv., 

317; 319. 
singan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
sinnan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
sinu, stf., 260. 
sittan, stv.,372; 391.3. 
siN,adv.,314;321;323. 
8i«an, adv., 321. 
siSSan, adv., 109 n. 
silSfaet, stm., 49 k. 1. 
SI Nra, comp., si'Se- 

(me)st, sup., 314. 
siwen, part., 73 n. 2. 
sle'a, 8la(?), wf., 278n. 
slaeget, stn., 247. c. 
slsepan, stswv., 57 it. 3 ; 

395 andN.2; 405.2. 
slaw, adj., 301. 
slean, stv.. Ill; 119; 

367; 373; 392.2. 
sl^ge, stm., 263. 
slidan, stv., 382 k. 1. 
slide, stm., 263. 
slieht, stm., 266. 
tdsh'fan, Btv.(?),382N. 

1. 
slincan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
slitan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
sh'w, stm., 250 n. 8. 
sldh, stnmf., 242; 254 

N. 
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filiipan, sty., 385. 
smaeccean, wv., 89 k. 1. 
smael, adj. comp., 309 

and N.; smsele, ady., 

316 N. 2. 
smeagean, wy., 416; 

416 N. 4. 
sm^ang, stf., 119. 
smeocan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
smeortan, stv., 388 n. 1. 
smeoru, atn., 249 and 

N. 2. 
smiec, stm.y 31 n.; 266. 
smierwan, wy., 408. 1 

and N. 1, 4. 
smitan, stv., 382 v. 1. 
smi^^, wf.(?), 228. 
smolt, smylte, adj., 299 

N. 1. 
smugan, sty., 386. 
smylte, see smolt. 
8naw,8tm., 174.3; 260. 1. 
snearh, stf ., 264 n. 
sn^ome, ady., 315. 
sneorcan, sty., 388 n. 1. 
sneowan, sndwan, sty., 

396 and n. 2. 
snican, stv., 382 n. 1. 
snide, stm., 263. 
sni'San, stv., 382. 
snottor, adj., 296 and 

N.2. 

sndwan, see sneowan. 
snyrian, wv., 400 n. 1. 
sdfte, adj., 299 n. 1. 
s6fte,ady.,66;316N. 
sol, stn., 239. 1. 6. 
sdm-, sam-, 68 n. 2. 
SQme, adv., 316. 
SQmhwilc, pron., 347. 
SQmnung, stf., 262 n. 2. 
SQmnunga, adv., 318 n. 
sQmt^nges, adv., 319. 
SQmwistu, n. pi., 267 

N. 2. 
sdna, adv., 68; 317. 
sorg, stf., 262 n. 2, 4; 

264.1. 
sorgian, wy., 416 n. 5. 
sdrig, adj., 62 n. 
s6% adj., 66. 



Bd«e, adv., 316; 316- 
sd'Slice, adv., 316. 
spadu, wf ., 279. 
sp^d, sp^tl, stn., 183; 

196.2. 
sp^d, stf., 269. 
speldni, n. pl.(?), 290 

N. 3. 
speof tan, wstv., 384 n. 1. 
speornan, see spurnan. 
spere, stn., 247 n. 2; 

261; 263; 288 n. 1. 
spic, stn., 288 n. 1. 
spinnan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
spitu, stm., 271. 
spiwan, stv., 73 n. 2; 

382 N. 1. 
spiwian, wv., 73. 2 ; 408 

N. 7. 
spun, stm., 68. 
spQoan, stv., 392 n. 3. 
spQnnan, stv., 396 and 

N. 1. 
spor, stn., 239. 1. b. 
sporettan, wv., 403 n. 2. 
spoman, see spurnan. 
sporu, wf ., 279. 
spdwan, stv., 113 n.; 

174.3; 371 n.; 896. 
spraec, stf., 180. 
gesprec, stn., 241. 
sprecan, stv., 180; 391 

N. 1. 
spr^otan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
springan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
spura, wm., 66. 
spurnan, stv., 66; 389 

and K. 
spynge, wf., 31 n. 
spyrian, wv., 400 n. 1. 
staef, stm., 240. 
stjfelan, wv., 202 n. 2. 
st8§nen, adj., 296. 
st8§nlfate, st^nihte, adj., 

299. 
st8epe,8tm.,89N.l;263. 
stffippan, stv., 89 n. 1 ; 

372; 392.4. 
stselS, stn., 240 and N. 2. 
stapol, stm., 245. 
sta'Selian, wv., 50 n. 1. 



stealdan, stv., 396. 
steapes, adv., 319. 
st^de, stm., 263. 
stefn, stm., 193. 2. 
stefn, stf., 193. 2. 
stelan, stv., 390 n. 1. 
st^llan, wv., 407. a. 
st^nc, stm., 266. 
st^ng, stm., 266. 
steoran, see stieran. 
steorfan, stv., 388 n. L 
stice, stm., 263. 
sticol, adj., 296. 
stiell, stm., 266. 
stieran, wy., 100 N. 2 ; 

403 N. 1. 
stigan, stv., 382 k. 1. 
stincan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
stingan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
stQndan, stv., 392. 3. 
st<iw, stf., 259. 
straec, adj., 294 n. 1. 
strsfet, stf., 17.3; 67. 1. 
streaw, stm., 112; 260 

N. 2. 
str^ccean, wv., 407. a. 
stregan, wv., 408 n. 9. 
stregdan, stwv., 389 

and N. 
string, stm., 266. 
strange, adj., 299 n. 1 ; 

303 N. 
str^ng«u, stf., 266. 3. 
str^ngu, f ., 279 and n. 3. 
streonan, see stnenan. 
8tre'(o)wian, wv., 73 n. 

1 ; 408 N. 9. 
stn'can, stv., 382 n. 1. 
stridan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
stride, stm., 263. 
strienan, wv., 100 n. 2 ; 

403 N. 1. 
striman, 8ty.(?), 390 

N. 2. 
strgng, adj., 299 n. 1; 

303 N.; comp.,309ff.; 

adv. comp., 322. 
strridan, stv., 386. 
studu, stulSu, f ., 282 and 

N. 

stulor, 8tn.(?), 289. 
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stnDcl, Btf., 254. 1. 
8tundini61am, ady., 820. 
Btycce, 8tn., 248. 
Btyde, see st^de. 
styfecian, wy., 411 v. 
Btyrian, wy., ^DO n. 1. 
Bucan, Bilgan, sty., 385. 
Bucg^, wm., 216 N. 2. 
sugian, see Bwigian. 
sulh, f ., 284 and n. 1, 8. 
Bulincel, stn., 247. c. 
Bulung, Btn., 43 n. 4. 
-sum, adj., 2M and n. 2. 
Bum, pton., 843. 
Bumor, Btm., 273. 
Bunne, wf., 278. 
Bunu,8tin.,270; 271. 
Bupan, Bty., 385. 
BiiiS, ady. comp., 314 

andN.2; 321. 
BiitSaii, ady., 321. 
Su«hymbre, p.n., 264. 
Bu^or, comp., 314 n. 2. 
But$weard(e8),ady.,319. 
suwian, see swigian. 
swe^, stn., 240. 
Bwae'Ser, BwatSer, pron., 

845. 
Bw^pan, Bty., 306; 397. 
Bw^r, 8W86r, adj., 57 n. 3. 
BwatSu, Btf ., 253 and n. 

1. 
Bwealwe, wf ., 278. 
Bw^bban, Bw^fian, wv., 

400 N. 1,2; 401.1. 
Bwefan, Bty., 391 n. 1. 
Bw^g, stm., 266. 
Swein, p.n., 6 n. 1. 
Bwelc, proD., 43 N. 4; 

342; 349. 
Bwelgan, Btv., 387 n. 1. 
swelgend, f ., 287 and n. 
Bwellan, sty., 387 k. 1. 
sweltan, Bty., 387 n. 1. 
Bw^ng, Btm., 266 and 

N. 1. 
flweolo'8, Btm., 106. 1. 
Sw^n, p.n., 277 n. 2. 
Bweopu, wf ., 278. 9. 
Bweorcan, Bty., 388 n. 1. 
Bweord, Btn., 72. 



sweorfan, Bty., 388 k. 1. 
Bweostor, f ., 72 ; 285. 
gesweoBtor, f. pi., 72; 

285. 
Bweotol, adj., 71 and 

H.l; 107.1; 296 and 

N. 1; ady., 315; 316. 
Bw^rian, sty., 392. 4. 
Bwete, adj., 299;802n. 
swican, Bty., 382 n. 1. 
Bwice, adj., 302. 
Bwifan, sty., 382 n. 1. 
swigian, wy., 214. 6; 

416 N. 5. 
Bwilc, see swelc. 
swile, Btm., 263. 
swimman, sty., 386 n. 1. 
geswinc, stn., 267. a. 
swincan, sty., 386 n. 1. 
swindan, sty., 386 v. 1. 
swingan, sty., 386 v. 1, 

2. 
swiopu, see sweopu. 
oferswi^an, wsty., 382 

N. 1,2. 
swogan, stv., 396. 
swote, adv., 315 n. 
swylc, pron., 345. 
swyle, Btm., 263. 
swylt, stm., 266. 
geswyrf, stn., 267. a. 
syfre, adj., 298 n.; 299. 
sylian, wy., 400 n. 2. 
syll, Btf., 258. 1. 
gesyntu, f ., 202. 4 ; 255. 

3. 
sype, Btm., 263. 
sy«, sup., 314 N. 2. 
sylSerra, comp., 314. 

ta, wf., 118; 278 k. 
t^en,8tn., 186n.; 243. 

1; 244. 
tacnian, wy., 411. 
t8§cean, wy., 407. a and 

N. 4. 
tfl&l, til, Btf., 57 N. 3. 
talenta, wm., 50 v. 5. 
talian, wy., 416 v. 5. 
getiwe, f. pL, 43 11.4; 

57. a. 



tiwian, WT., 57. a, 
t^ar, Btm., 111. 
tela, ady., 109 b; 317. 
teldan, sty., 387 n. 1. 
t^Uan, wy., 407. a and 

N. 1;410n.4; 416 n. 

5. 
t^mian, wy., 400 n. 2. 
ten(e), num., 113. 
T^net, p.n., 284. 
teogean, wy., 414 v. 1. 
teon, sty., 'censure,' 

114; 119; 367; 373; 

383 and n. 3. 
t^on, sty., 'draw,' 119; 

367; 873; 384. 
teon, wy., 408 n. 10. 
teona, wm., 277. 
teoru, Btn., 249 and n. 2. 
teran, sty., 390 n. 1. 
tid, stf ., 269 and n. 5. 
tiegan, wv., 31 n. 
tiene, see tene. 
Tig, see Tiw. 
tigol, stf., 254. 2. 
tU, adj., 294. 
tilian, wy., 109. 6. 
timbran, wv., 405. 5; 

406. 
getimbre, stn., 248. 
timbrend, f ., 287. 
tir, Btm., 58 n. 
Tiw, p.n., 250 N. 8. 
toh, adj., 67; 295. 
tdlic, adj., 222 n. 1. 
tQm, adj., 294. 
t6«, m.,66; 281 andir. 

1. 
tdweard, adj., 43. 2. 6; 

43. 3. a; 51. 
traef, stn., 240 and v. 1. 
trag, stf., 67 n. 3. 
trahtian, wv., 10 ; 82 n. 
tredan, stv., 391 n. 1. 
tr^dan, wv., 400 n. 1 ; 

401.2; 402. 
tre'ow, stn., 250. 2. 
tr^ow, Btf., 259. 
treowan, triewan, wv.. 

403 N. 1. 
trtiwian, wy., 412 n. 2. 
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tiymman, wv., 400 h. 
1.2. 

id, num., 172 k. 

betuh, see betweoh. 

tunge, wf ., 276. 

tungol, 8tn., 243. 1 and 
N.; 244. 

tunincel, stn., 247. c. 

turf, f ., 284. 

tuwa, see twiwa. 

tw^lfwintre, adj., 303 n. 

tweo, wm.^ 113; 277 n. 2. 

tw^ogean, wv., 414 w. 1. 

betweoh,71;172N.;329. 

(be)tw^onum, adv., 
222.2; 329. 

betweox(n), ady., 829. 

twiefold, adj., 43. 2. 6; 
51 ; 330 and k. 

twih, betwih, see be- 
tweoh. 

getwinne, adj. num., 
329. 

twiwa, 317; 331. 

betwtth, «ee betweoh. 

betwux, see betweox. 

t7ht» 8tm., 266. 

tylg, adv., 323. 

tyn, wv., 117; 408.4. 

"Saccian, wv., 10. 
"Sseder, "Siedres, adv., 

321. 
5aenne, adv., 65 n. 2. 
«j6r, adv., 321. 
•Saeslic, pron., 349. 
«ara, adv., 321 n. 2. 
«e, part, rel., 340. 
get$eaht, stfn., 261; 

269 and n. 4. 
"S^aw, 8tm., 250. 1. 
tS^cean, wv., 407. a. 
5egn, 8tm., 186 n. 
Segu, 8tf ., 253. 
"S^ncean, wv., 407. a. 
tS^nnan, tS^nian, wv., 

400 N. 1,2; 401.1. 
S^oh, stn., 242 and v. 3. 
«^on, 8tv., 114; 185 w. 

2; 373; 383 and n. 

8; 386 K. 2. 



IJeon, wv., 408 k. 8. 
•S^otan, 8tv., 384 w. 1. 
«^o(w), 8tra.', 260. 2. * 
•S^ow, adj., 301. 
-S^owian, wv., 412 n. 2. 
'S^owincel, stn., 247. c. 
■S^owu, stf ., 268 N. 2. 
•Serb, 8ee 'Surh. 
-Serscan, stv., 79 n. 2 ; 

179. 1 ; 389 and h. 
-$68, pron., 338. 
t$icgean, stwv., 391. 3 

and N. 6; 400 N. 1; 

401 N. 1. 
•Sider, adv., 321. 
«rn, pron., 335. 
«indan, 8tv., 386 w. 1. 
■Sfnen(u) stf., 258 w. 2. 
«i8l(e), Btwf., 221. 2. 
«6, wf., 67; 115; 218 

N. 3; 278 N. 
«on,pron.,65N.2; 337 

K. 2. 
'Sgnan, adv., 321. 
t$Qnces, adv., 320. 
"Sonne, adv., 65 n. 2. 
ISorh, «ee "Surh. 
tSorn, stm., 273. 
ge'Sracen, part., 392 

N. 1. 
"Sracu, stf., 253 and n. 1. 
«rtig, stf., 254. 1. 
'Srtfwan, stv., 396. 
1$r^a, stf., 112; 259 N. 
«r^a, wm., 277 n. 2. 
"Sr^agean, wv., 415 ; 

416 N. 4. 
«r^ang, stf., 119. 
"Sr^o, num., 114. 
^r^otan, stv., 384 n. 1. 
^reottyne, num., 226 n. 
«ne, num., 33 n. ; 1 14. 
6rifeald, num., 330 and 

N. 

'Slims, stm., 185. 2. 
^ringan, stv., 386 v. 1. 
tirinna, num., 329 n. 1. 
iSrinnes, stf., 225 n. 
tSrintan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
^nstnes, stf., 196 n. 3. 
'Srittig, num., 225 H. 



«riwa, adv., 317; 831. 
«roh, stmn.C), 242. 
•Srotu, wf ., 279 and n. 4. 
'Srdwere, stm., 248. 
'Srdwian, wv., 414 n. 2. 
gefSruen, part., 385 n. 1. 
-Snih,f.,284andK.2,3. 
'Snistfel, stn., 289 n. 3. 
a'Sruten, part., 385 n. 1. 
"Sryccean, wv., 407. 6. 
«ryn(1),wv.,408.4and 

N. 1. 

«ry«, stf., 269. 
«u, pron., 332. 
'Sullic, pron., 349. 
"Sungen, part.,'5ungon, 

praet.,384N. 3; 386 

N. 2. 
"Sunor, stm., 70 ; 245. 
(•Sun)wQnge, -w^nge, 

stwn., 280 N. 1. 
gelSuren, part., 385 v, 1. 
ISurfan, anv., 422. 6. 
•Surh, praep., 56 n. 1. 
"Suslic, pron., 349. 
«w^al, stn., 222. 2. 
•Sw^an, stv., Ill; 373; 

392.2. 
ISweores, adv., 319. 
tSweorh, adj., 218 w. 2; 

295 N. 1. 
■Sweran, stv., 390 n. 1. 
tSwierian, wv., 218 n. 2; 

400 N. 1. 
-Swinan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
«witan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
ge«yld. stfn., 267. 6; 

269 and v. 4. 
«yle, stm., 263. 
^yllic, pron., 349. 
«yn, wv., 117; 408. 4 

and N. 11. 
"Syncean, wv., 31 n.; 

407. a ; «6hte, 67. 
«yrel,«yrel,adj.,218. 
«yr8, stm., 266. 
•Syrst, 8tm., 266. 
"Syrstan, wv., 405. 4. 
"Syslic, pron., 349. 
«y wan (= «iewan 1), 

wv., 408 N. 8. 
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ufan, adv., 56; 821; 

comp., 314. 
ufemest, sup., 314. 
uferra, comp., 56; 314. 
ufor, adv., 65. 
lihta, wmn.(?), 185 h. 

2;280n.1; t<5 lihtes, 

adv., 320 N. 
un-, 56 N. 1. 
uncer, pron., 335. 
un'Sonces, adv., 320. 
unforcii«, adj., 43 n. 4. 
ungem^t, -e, -es, adv., 

319. 
ungewisses, adv., 319. 
unl8§d(e),adj.,299N.l. 
unnan, anv., 422. 4. 
unwares, adv., 319. 
upp, uppan, uppe, adv., 

321. 
upweard(e8), adv., 319. 
lire, pron., 336; 336 n. 

1,2. 
U8(8)er, pron., 180; 

336; 836 N. 1. 
tit, utan, lite, adv., 321 ; 

comp., 314. 
dtemest, sup., 314. 
literra, comp., 314. 

wacian, wv., 416 n. 5. 
wadan, stv., 392 jn. 1. 
waeccende, part., 416 

N. 6. 
waecnan, stwv., 392 v, 

1. 
waed, stn., 240. 
gewsede, stn., 248. 
wsedla, wm., 202. 3. 
W86g, stm., 266. 
ws^ge, stn., 248. 
wael, stn., 240. 
waelhreow, adj., 43. 2. a. 
ws^pen, stn., 189; 243. 

1; 244. 
w86pmQn, m., 186 n. 
W8§pnian, wv., 189. 
waer, adj., 294. 
WaSrburg, p.n., 284 n. 1. 
wsgstm, stm., 221. 2.; 

264. 



ws6stmbfi§re, adj., 299. 
waeter, stn., 246. 
wag, stm., 273. 
-ware, stwm. pi., 263 

N. 7. 
warenian, wv., 60 n. 1. 
ware*, stn., 105 n. 2. 
was = waes, 49 n. 1. 
wascan, stv., 10; 892 

N. 1. 
w^wan, stv., 396. 
w^a, wm., 62 n.; 118 n. 

1. 
wealcan, stv., 396. 
-weald, p.n., 51. 
weald, stm., 273. . 
wealdan, stv., 896. 
wealdendf m., 286 and 

N. 2 ; f., 287. 
gewealdes, adv., 320. 
Wealh, stm., 242. 
weall, stm., 239. 2. 
weallan, stv., 396. 
wealtan, stv., 396. 
•weard, adj. adv., 48. 2. 

6. 3. a and n. 3 ; 51 ; 

319. 
-weardes, adv., 819. 
weaxan, stv., 392 n. 8. 
w^cean, wv., 407. a. 
w^cg, stm., 247. a. 
w^cgean, wv., 400 n. 

1 ; 401. 1 and n. 1. 
w^d, stn., 247. 6. 
gew^d, stn., 267. a. 
weg, stm., 241 n. 
wegan, stv., 391 n. 1,6. 
wel, adv., 316 n. 
wela, wm., 109. 
weler, stm., 264. 
welgehw8§r, (ge)wel- 

hw8§r, adv., 321 n. 2. 
(ge)welhwilc, pron., 

347. 
w^mman, wv., 405. 1. 
wen, stf ., 68 N. 1 ; 269. 
w^nge, wn., 280 v. 1. 
wininga, adv., 318. 
w^nnan, w^nian, wv., 

400 N.l; 405.1. 
w^rian, wv., 400 n. 1. 



w^obud, weofod, stn., 

43 N. 4; 222 N.l. 
weorc, stn .,72 ; 238. a. 1. 
weoren, part., 382 n. 2. 
weorold, stf., 72; 106. 1; 

274 N. 1. 
weorpan, stv., 72; 388 

and N. 2. 
weorSan, stv., 72 ; 388 

and N. 2. 
weor^ian, wv., 72. 
weofSig, stf., 72. 
weorSmynt, stf., 265. 3. 
w^osan, stv., 382 n. 3. 
w^pan, stv., 896. 
wer, stm., 241 n. 
w^rian, wv., 400 n. 1. 
werod, «tn., 106. 1. 
wesan, anv., 391 k. 1 ; 

427. 
west, westan, adv., 314 ; 

comp., 321. 
w^sten, stn., 246. 
westerra, comp., west- 

mest, sup., 814. 
wibed, see weofod. 
wican, stv., 382 k. 1. 
wieg, stn., 247. 6. 
wicu, see wucu. 
wide, adv., 315. 
widlan, wv., 202. 8. 
widuwe, see wuduwe 
wielincel, stn., 247. c. 
wiell, stm., 266. 
wielwan, wv., 408. 1 

and N. 5. 
wiergen, stf., 258. 1. 
wiers, adv., 323. 
wiersa, comp., wierre- 

sta, sup., 71 N. 2; 

72 N.; 180; 312. 
wierlSe, adj., 71 k. 2. 
wif, stn., 239. 1. b. 
wifmQn, m., 193. 2. 
wiga, wm., 277. 
wigend, m., 24 N.; 286. 
wiht, stfn., 71 ; 100 n. 

1; 267. 6 and n. 3; 

269 and n. 4. 
Wiht, p.n., 284. 
WihtgSr, p.n., 273N.2. 
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Wilde, adj., 202. 2. 
wiideor, stn., 225. 3. 
wildor, stn., 289. 
gewile, gewill, 8tn.(?), 

263 and n. 3. 
willan, anv., 428. 
willes, adv., 320. 
windan, stv., 386 y. 1. 
wine, 8tm., 262; 263 

N. 2. 
winnan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
winster, adj., 186. 2. 
winter, stin., 273 and 

N. 2, 3. 
wircend, m., 286 n. 2. 
wist, 8tf., 269; wistu, 

pL, 267 N. 2. 
witan, anv., 420. 1. 
aetwitan, stv., 382 s. 1. 
gewitan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
wite, 8tn., 248. 
bewitian, wv., 109. 6. 
wlacu, wlsec, adj., 303. 
wlaece, stn., 263. 
wl^ccean, wv., 407. 6. 
wlitan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
wlite, stm., 263 and n. 5. 
wloh, f., 218n. 3; 284 

and N. 1. 
gewidh, adj., 295. 
wdcor,stf .,254. 1; 265.2. 
wdh, stn., 67 ; 242 and 

N. 1. 
wdh, adj., 67; 296 n.I; 

304 N. 3. 
wolcen, Btn., 186 n.; 

243 k. 



wolcr^d, adj., 71 w. 1. 
Wolfwol>u, p.u., 273 

N.4. 

wollent^are, adj., 387 

N. 3. 
wdm(a), stwm., 68. 
WQn(a), adj., 291 n.; 

294. 
wQng, stm., 273 n. 1. 
WQnge, wn., 280 v. 1. 
WQnn, adj., 295 n. 2. 
word, stn., 238. 
worms, worsm, stn., 186 

N. 

wracu, stf ., 253 and n. 

1. 
wrastlian, wv., 10. 
wrecan, stv., 391 v. 1. 
wr^ccea, wm., 89 n. 1. 
wr^cean, wv., 407 n. 3, 
wr^nc, stm., 266. 
wreon, stv., 114; 373; 

383. 
wr^'Sian, wv., 400 n. 2. 
wridan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
wri-San, stv., 382 n. 1. 
wringan, stv., 386 n. 1. 
gewrit, stn., 241. 
wn'tan, stv., 382 n. 1. 
wrixlan, wv., 100 n. 1 ; 

180. 
wrdtan, stv., 396. 
wucu, wf., 71 ; 279. 
wudu, stm., 71 ; 271 and 

N. 

wuduwe, wf ., 71 and w. 
1; 166.4. 



wuht, see wiht. 
wuidor, stm., 202. 2. 
wulf, stm., 55; 239.1.0. 
wulle, wf ., 55. 
gewuna, adj., 291 H. 
wund, stf., 254. 1. 
wunian, wv., 70; 411, 
wuton, 71 ; 172 n. 
wylf, stf., 257. 
wynn,stf.,257N.2;269. 
wyrcean, wv., 407. a 

and N. 6. 
wyrd, stf., 269 and n. 2. 
forwyrd, stln., 267. 6. 
gewyrht, stfn., 267. b; 

269 and n. 4. 
wyrm, stm., 72 n.; 266, 
wyrp, stm., 266. 
wyrt, stf., 269. 
wyrtiin, stm., 226. 3. 
wyrtruma, wm., 226. 3. 
wyscan, wv., 406. 2. 

yfel, adj., 296 and n. 

1 ; comp., 312. 
yferra, comp., yfemest, 

sup., 314. 
yfes, stf., 93. 
ymb(e), adv. prep., 

96 N. 2. 
ymest, sup., 222. 2; 

314 and n. 1. 
yppan, wv., 405. 2. 
yst, stf., 269. 
y terra, comp., ^temest^ 

sup., 314. 
y«, Btf ., 258. 2. 



{ 
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aba, 130. 
agis, 263 h. 4. 
aglus, 303 N. 
ahs, 229. 
ahtau, 45. 4; 82. 
ahwa. 111; 259 n. 
aigins, 378. 



airK 79. 1. a. 
airus, 273. 
*airzei8, 177. 2. b. 
ai)>)>au, 227. 
aiw,62N.; 174.3; 347 

H. 1. 
akrs, 14; 49; 138. 



aljis, 89 K. 1. 
ana, 130. 
andis, 323. 
an>ar, 66; 186. a 
aqizi, 50 n. 2. 
arms, 79. 1. 6. 
-atjan, 403 k. 2. 
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anhmists, 222. 2. 
aukan, 390 n. 2. 
ausd, 181. 2. 
aw^>i, 73 N. 1. 
*awi, 268 n. 2. 
awistr, 73 n. 1. 

bairgan, 181. 1. 
baitrs, 229. 
bal)>B, 202. 2. 
bandi, 266 k. 2. 
bariz-, 133. 6; 182. b; 

263 N. 4. 
batis, 133 N.l; 182. a; 

323 N.l; batiza,229. 
bauan, 61. 
berun, 17. 2. 
bi, 121. 
bidjan, 391. 3. 
bindan, 45. 2; binda, 

351.1; band, 351.1; 

bundans, 45. 3. 
blei)>B, 302 n. 
brak, 49. 

brannjan, 89 n. 2. 
briggan, 181. 1 ; briUita, 

67. 
brinnan, 79 k. 2 ; 179. 

1; 386 N. 2. 
broHu*, 45. 5. 
brdks, 302 n. 
bugja, 351. 2 ; bauhta, 

351.2. 

dags, 149. 
daursan, 177. 2. b, 
dau>u8, 273. 
d^)>B, 91. 

ddm jan, 45. 8 ; ddmeis, 
45.8. 

fagrs, 14; 49; 139. 
f^han,67; 222.1; 395. 
fahs, 82; 221.2. 
faihu, 275. 
fairhwus, 273. 
fairina, 135. 1. 
fairra, 177. 2. a. 
fallan, 80. 
fawai, 73. 1. 
figgn, 139. 



filhan, 387 n. 2. 
filu, 106 N. ; 134. a. 
fimf, 185. 1. 
flodufl, 273. 
frauja, 176. 
fi^t, 391 N. 3. 
frij>u8, 271. 
f ugls, 138. 

ga-, 121 w. 

gaddf 8, 302 H. 

gaf, 75. 1; g^um, 75. 

2. 
gaidw, 198. 4. a; 249. 
gamains, 302 k. 
gans, 185. 2. 
gasibjis, 297. 
gasts, 75. 1; gasteis, 

263 N. 2. 
gat, 75. 1 ; g^tum, 75. 2. 
glaggwus, 63; 303 n. 
gulh 202. 2. 

haba, 351. 2; habaida, 

351.2. 
hafjaD,228;hafei,133. 

c. 
h^han, 67; 395. 
hairdei8,79. 2. 
hairtd, 79. 1. a. 
haitan, 47 ; haita, 351. 

1; haihait, 351. 1; 

394. 
hanins, 128 v, 
hansa, 66; 185.2. 
hardus, 303 n. 
harjis, 89. 1; 176; 228. 
hatis, 263 n. 4. 
hazjan,89.1; 176; 181. 

2; 228. 
Mr, 45. 6. 
hilpan,45. 2 ; halpi, 133. 

e ; hulpans, 45. 8. 
hiwi, 73. 2. 
hlahjan, 82; 98. a. 
hnasqus, 90^ v, 
hraiw, 174. 8; 250 h. 

2. 
hugjan, 45. 8. 
hiihnu, 273. 
huzd, 181. 2. 



hwas, 182; 841. 
hwileiks, 43. n. 4. 

im, 84 K. 3. 
-indn, 411 n. 
is, 121 ; 182. 
-is, -eis, 356. 
-isdn, 411 N. 
itan, ills, iti)>, 92. 
-iK -eiK 357. 
-iba, 135. 1 ; 255. 8. 
-iza, -dza, 307. 

jains, 338 n. 5. 
ju, 74. 
juggs, 74. 
♦jukkjan, 100 n. L 
jus, 182. 

kannjan, 19. 2. 

laggiSf 182. a. 
lagjan, 89. 1; 228. 
laiiaik, 394. 
laisjan, 17. 1. 
iaun, 47. 

leifawan, 383 n. 4. 
lekeis, 91. 
leta, 851.1; laUdt,351. 

1. 
lewjan, 57. 2.a; 90. 
li>us, 271. 
liuha>, 222. 2. 
^liuhsjan, 100 n. 1. 
lukan, 385. 

mahta, 82. 

mahts, 82 ; mahteis, 269 

K. 2. 
maihstus, 221. 2. 
mai>ms, 138. 
mais, 182. a; maiza, 

181. 2. 
managei, 279. 
marzjan, 177. 2. ft. 
mawild,73N.l; 174.a 
m^gs, 17. 2. 
m^eis, 91 n. 
m^, 45. 6. 
mdna, 168. 
m^no>fl, 68. 
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midjiB, 297. 
mikils, 229. 
miluks, 107. 1. 
♦minW, 202. 3. 
mis, 121 ; 182. 

nahts, 82. 

nasjan, 45. 8; 89. 1; 
176; 181. 2; 228; 
na8ja,351.2; nasjis, 
46.8;410N.2;na8JiK 
410 N. 2; nasei, 133. 
c ; 410 N. 2 ; nasida, 
851.2. 

n^w, 57. 2. d. 

n^mun, 68. 

ne>la, 202. 2. 

ni, 121. 

niujis, 73. 2; 297 n. 1. 

nu, 121. 

-<>du8, 278. 
-<$8, 856. 

q^mun, 68. 
q^ns, 68 n. 1, 
qi>ii8, 271. 

rakjan, 228. 
rannjan, 89 n. 2« 
razda, 181. 2. 
razn, 179 n. 
rddan, 181. 1; raird>, 

394. 
reiki, 181.1. 
rinnan, 79N.2; 179.1; 

88617.2. 

sa, 121. 
Mi, 838 H. 4. 



saihwan, 218; 221. 1; 

234. d; safaw, 223;^ 

s^wum, 57. 2. a. 
8ai(j)an, 62 n. 
saiwala, 254. 2. 
saiws, 266 n. 3. 
salbo, 351.2; salbdda, 

361. 2. 
saljan, 80N.2; 177. a; 

228. 
sat, 49. 

8atjan,19.2;89.1;228. 
^seihwan, 383 n. 4. 
-selK 323 N. 1. 
6igi8,133.6;182.6;263. 

N.4. 

sijau, 114 N. ; sijai, 114. 

3. 
sildaleiks, 198. 3. 
silubr, 107. 1. 
siujan, 73. 2; *8iwida, 

73.2. 
ekapjan, 75. 1; 98. 6; 

228 
ska^jan, 228. 
skildus, 273. • 
slahan, 392. 2 ; slahai, 

110 N. 2. 
snaiws, 174. 3. 
snutrs, 229. 
sokei, 133. c. 
stairra, 79. 1. a, 
stairrd, 177. 2. a. 
stilan, 19. 1. 
straujan, 73 n. 1 ; 408 

N. 9 ; 8trawida,73 n. 1. 
8unu8, 134. a; 270. 

8Ut8, 302 N. 

Bwaleiks, 43 n. 4; 842. 

tahrjan, 229. 
taikns» 138. 



taujan, 408 H. 10. 
teihan, 383. 
t^wa, 57. 2. a. 
tigus, 326. 
trauED, 61. 
twalibwintrus, 303 n. 
tweihnai, 222. 2; 329. 

W&gkjan, 45. 5; hOita, 

45.5; 67. 
J»ahd, 67. 
>aurnus, 273. 
Hursus, 177. 2. 6. 
|>eihaD, 383. 
J>iwi, 258 N. 2. 
)>liuhan, 222. 2. 
[H)8, 182. 

J>rut8fill, 289 N. a. 
K 121. 
>U8, 182. 
)>walian, 392. 2. 
\>wahl, 222. 2. 

ubizwa, 93. 1. 
lihtwd, 185 N. 2. 
U8-, 56; 121. 

waddjus, 273. 
-w^hs, 67. 

wahsjan, 82; 221.2. 
waian, 62 n. 
wair, 181. 1. 
wairpan, 79.1. a; warp, 

79. 1. b. 
wairsiza, 180. 
wakjan, 89. 1. 
warjan, 176; 228. 
warh 79. 1. 6. 
wei8, 182. 
w^n8, 68 N. 1. 
wilMs, 202. 2. 
wintru8, 189. 



i 
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achiu, 50 H. 2. 
agana, 254. 2. 
ahta, 67. 
ahto, 45. 4. 



amsala, 185. 1. 
aiv, 121. 

beran, 53. 



bintan,45.2; gibantan, 

45.3. 
biqu^mi, 68 n. 1. 
broder, bruoder, 45. 5. 
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c, 8ee k. 

dahta, 45. 6. 
dihsila, 221. 2. 
donar, 70. 
drawa, 269 n. 
drimissa, 186. b, 
ddhen, 408. 4. 

eo, io, 62 N.; 347 k. 

1. 
eogihwelifa, 347 k. 1. 
eowiht, 344. 

gans, 66. 

gasuntida, 265. 3. 
geisini, 76 n. 1. 
gifeho, 113. 
giz^mi, 68 K. 1. 

helan, 53. 

helfan, 46. 2 ; giholfan, 

46.3. 
helm, 53* 



Wr, hear, hiar, 45. 6. 
hirit, 67 N. 2. 
hrao, 112. 
href, 288 n. 1. 
hucken, 46. 3. 

-ihhdn, 411 h. 
-isoD, 186. 6. 

kebisa, 98. b. 
klawa, 269 n. 
knewes, 73. 1. 
coman, 70. 
Candida, 266. 3. 

magatin, 60 n. 2. 
m^l, 46. 6. 
mindil, 202. 3. 
mittigarni, 216 n. 3. 

neman,69; ginoman,70. 
-nonio, 70. 

obasa, 93. 1. 



quena, 69. 

richisdn, 209. 

samfto, 66; 185.1. 
scef, 288 N. 1. 
8^, 338 N. 4. 
spec, 288 N. 1. 
stelan, 19. 1. 
strdo, 112. 

tagardd, 57 k. 2. 

*ubarniuotida, 255. 3. 
ur-, 66. 

w^wo, 62 N. 
winistar, 186. 6. 
wondn, 70. 

z^hi, 67. 

z^ri, ziari, 68 n. 

zuiskdm (uDtar), 829. 



OLD SAXON INDEX. 



adali, 50 h. 2. 
ahto, 46. 4. 



beran, 53. 

bindan, 45. 2; bundi, 

377; bundm, 377; 

gibundan, 45. 3. 
bli, 247 N. 8. 
brd'Sar, 45. 5. 

ef So, 227. 
ertha, 79. 1. a, 

fagan, 391 n. 5. 



gaduling, 60 n. 2. 

helan, 53. 
helm, 63. 
helpan, 45. 2 ; giholpan, 

46.3. 
h^r, 45. 6. 
herta, 79. 1. a. 
huggian, 46. 3. 

jukido, 100. a. 

l^ffgian, 177. a. 
Idhni, 222. 2. 



m^i, 91 H. 
mal, 46. 6. 

s^wi, 57. 2. a; stfwuii, 

57. 2. a. 
s^llian, 177. a. 
s^ttian, 177. a. 
sk^ppian, 177. a. 
•skipi, 98 K. 
stelan, 19. 1. 
sterro, 79. 1. a. 

thahta, 45. 5. 
tir, 58 N. 

werpan, 79. 1. a 



OLD NORSE INDEX. 



aiirar, 26. 4. 

ey, eyjar, 268 w. 4. 



|h6r,46.6. 
heyja, 408 n. 9. 
I hn^gr, 63. 



hd&ns, 289 h. 8. 
hQggra, 63. 
hQlt$r, 50 N. 2. 
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hrQnn, 179 ». 
hryggva, 64. 

landkaup, 26. 4. 



m^l, 45. 6. 

^•Slingr, 60 n. 2. 
Qzurr, 206. n. 1. 



tirr, 58 n. 
tryggr,64. 



abbas, 10. 

area, 10; 79 n. 3. 

archiepiscopus, 76 n. 3. 

capistrum, 75 n. 1. 
cappa, 76 N. 1. 
career, 10; 79 n. 3. 
easeus, 76. 2. 
castellum, 10. 
eastra, 76. 1. 
Christus, 126. 
coepi, 417. 
eompater, 70. 
eoquina, 93. 2. 
eoriandrum, 93. 1. 
cummum, 96. 



Dauid, 194. 
denarius, 69. 
Deusdedit, 64. 
diabolus, 114. 2. 
draeontea, 206 n. 1. 

Eua, 194. 
Eudoxii, 64. 



LATIN INDEX. 

febris, 192 n. 3. 
fons, 70. 
frater, 45. 6. 

gemma, 69. 
genus, 127. 
Graeci, 68 n. 

Kalendae, 12; 60 n. 6. 

laicus, 173 n. 2. 
Latinum, 67. 1. 
leo, 277 N. 2. 
Leui, 194. 
Leutherius, 64. 

magis, 133. a. 
magister, 12 ; 60 n. 6. 
memini, 417. 
mentha, 69. 
monachus, 70 ; 93. 2. 
monasterium, 70 ; 93. 2. 
moneta, 70; 93.2. 
mons, 70 ; montem Jo- 
vis, 196. 3. 

novi, 417. 



octo, 46. 4. 
offerre, 192. 1. 
oleum, 93. 1. 

palatium, 60 k. 6 ; 205 

N. 1. 
pavo, 118 N. 2. 
pensare, 69. 
platea, 206 n. 1. 
poena, 69. 
pondus, 70. 
prunea, 96. 
pulvinum, 96; 173.2. 
puteus, 96. 

saccus, 10. 

sacerdos, 12 ; 50 n. 6. 
strata, 17.3; 67. 1. 
struthio, 96. 

talentum, 60 n. 5. 
tegula, 135. 1. 
tractare, 10. 

uncia, 96 ; 206 n. 1. 
-us, -um, 236. 
-us, -eris, 288. 



y4pos,m; 128. L 
iK€7, 133. c. 
\6y€, 131. 1. 



GREEK INDEX. 

oT5o,417; ol8€, 131. 3. 
6KT<i>, 45. 4. 
-OS, 'OVf 235. 
'OS (neut.), 288. 



woni,lBS.a;ir69€s,lSS.b 
xS\is, 133. a. 

<l>4p€, 131. 2. 

Xfi^poy 134. 6. 
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OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

[ANGLO-SAXON.] 



Beowulf: An Anglo-Saxon Poem. 

(¥ol. I. of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,) 

Contains also the Fight at Finnsburh. With Text and Glossary on the 
basis of Heyne*s fourth edition, edited, corrected, and enlarged by 
Jambs A. Habbison, Professor of En^ish and Modern Languages, 
Washington and Lee University, and Kobbbt Shabp, Professor of 
Greek and English, Tnlane University of Louisiana. Third Edition^ 
revised, 12mo. Cloth, x + 325 pages. Mailing Price, $1.25; Introdnc- 
tion, $1.12. 

rriHIS edition is designed primarily for college classes. It haa 
been recommended by Professors Dowden and Nicoll to theii 
classes in the Universities of Dublin and Glasgow. 



( 



F. A. March, Prof. o/Anfflo^Sa^eon, 
Lafayette College : The best there is 
for class use. 



Hiram Conon, Prof Eng., Cornell 
Univ. : Altogether the one best adapt- 
ed to the wants of American students. 



CcBdmon's Exodus and Daniel. 

(¥ol. 11. of the L'brary of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.) 

Edited from Grein, with Notes and Glossary, by Thbodobb W. Hunt, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton College. 
Third Edition, revised, 12mo. Cloth. 121 pages^ Mailing Price, 65 
cents; Introduction, 60 cents. The Glossary has been much enlarged. 

F. A. March, Lafayette College : It I American publish- a neat and conven* 
Is a matter of honest pride to see an I lent edition of it. 

Andreas: A Legend of St Andrew. 

(¥ol. Ill, of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,) 

Edited, with Critical Notes, by W. M. Baskbbvill, Professor of English 
Laujsruage and Literature in the Vanderbilt University. Text and Notes, 
viii + 78 pages. Paper. 25 cents. To be issued soon in Cloth, with 
Glossary. Bee the Announcements, 



T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College : 
It is very neatly issued, and in text 
and notes is highly satisfactory. 



Modem LaaigfUigt Kotes (J, FT, 
Bright) : The editor's work bears 
the stamp of great eare and industry. 
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niustrated hy a series of 50 problems. By Albert S. Cook, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale University. 12mo. 
Paper. 26 pages. Price by mail, 22 cents ; for introduction, 20 cents. 



The Phonological Investigation of Old English. 

Illustrated hj a series of 50 problems. By A 
of the English Language and Literature in 
Paper. 26 pages. Price by mail, 22 cents ; f 

Chaucer's Parlament of Foules. 

A revised Text, with Literary and Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and a full Glossary. By T. R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 12mo. Cloth. HI pages. 
Price by mail, 55 cents ; for introduction, 50 cents. 

7. J. Child, Prof, of English Liters I so good a book that I am inclined to 
mturt in Harvard University ; It is I slight even better poetry for it. 

Cynewulfs Elene. 

(jfoL ¥1, of the Library of Angfo-Saxon Pootiy,) 

Edited with Introduction, Latin Original, and Complete Glossary. By 
Charlbs W. Kent, Professor of English and Modem Languages in the 
University of Tennessee. 12mo. Cloth. vi + 149 pages. IklaiUng Price, 
65 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 

rPHE introduction contains an account of the manuscript, author, 
sources, theme of poem, etc., as well as a discussion of the 

versification, particularly of rhyme. The text is accompanied by 

the Latin original at the foot of each page. The notes are copious, 

and the glossary is unusually full. 

in the critical and comprehensive 
glossary. Dr. Kent has given us an 
admirable piece of editorial work. 



T. W. Hunt, Prof, of English, 
Princeton College, N^T, : In correct- 
ness of text, in judicious explana- 
tions by way of notes, and especially 



(6'ep«.4, 1889.) 

Elene; Judith; Athelstan, or the Fight at Bru- 

nanburh ; and Byrhtnoth, or the Fight at Ma/don : Ang/aSaxon Poems. 
Translated by Jambs M. Garnett. M. A., LL J)., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the University of Virginia; Translator of 
Bemoulf. Square 12mo. Cloth. xvi + 70 pages. Biaihng Price, »lilU; 
Introduction, 90 cents. 
rpHESE translations, made from the texts of Zupitza, Grein, 
Sweet, Komer, and Grein-Wtdker, comprise about 2100 lines 
of Old English poetry. They are line-for-line, and are accom- 
panied by a brief introduction and occasional notes. 

Alb«rt S. Ck)0k, Prof of English, lish poetry, and to all those who, for 
. Tide College : These translations are any reason, are interested in the eaiw 
faithful and scholarly and will be of liest literary productions of the Enf- 
great service to students of Old Eng- li»h race. 
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Carpenter's Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader. 

ST Stephen H. Cabpbntbb, late Professor of Rhetoric and Enelisb 
terature in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo. Cloth. 218 pures. 
Mailing Price, 70 cents ; Introduction, 60 cents. 

Carpenter's English of the XIV. Century. 

Bj Stephen H. Caepentbb. 12mo. Cloth. 327 pages. Mining Priook 
31.00; Introduction, 90 cents. 

TLLUSTRATED by Notes, Grammatical and Philological, on 
Chaucer's Prologue and Knighfs Tale, and so f onning an excel* 
lent introduction to that author. 

Ueber Thomas Castelford's Chronih von England. 

Doctorate Thesis in German. By Professor M. L. Pbbkin of Boston Uni- 
versity. 8vo. Paper. 47 pages. By mail, 60 cents. 

Beowulf, and The Fight at Finnsburh. 

Translated by James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in the University of Virginia. With 
Facsimile of the Unique Manuscript in the British Museum, Cotton. 
Vitellius A XV. Third Edition, revised. 12mo. Cloth. 156 pages. 
Mailing Price, 31.10; Introduction, $1.00. 

FranciB A. Xareh, Prof, of Corn- 
parative Philology, Lafayette Col- 
lege : This is the best translation so 
far in our language, and will do 
honor to American scholarship. 



{ 



J, Sarle, Prof, of Anglo-^aaum in 
the University of Oxford, Eng. : It is 
a very complete piece of work, bring- 
ing the whole subject up to the very 
front line of its progress. 



An Old English Grammar. 



By Eduard Sibvbbs, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Philol<MT in the 
University of Tiibingen ; translated and edited by Albert S. Cook* 
Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of the English Language and Literature in Tale 
University. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 12ma Cloth, zx-f- 
273 pages. Mailing price, $1.26; for introduction, $1.12. 

TT is hoped that this version will be found not only to present 

in English the niost approved text-book on the subject, but to 

present it in a form better adapted for the use of students, and in 

some respects more in accord with the views of the best authorities. 



P. J. Child, Prof, of Eng., Harvard 
Univ. : It is an absolutely masterly 
book, as would be expected of those 
who have made it. 

0. 7. BichaTdson, Prof of Eng., 



Dartmouth College : No more impor- 
tant work is now accessible to the 
student of the early grammatical 
forms of our twelve-hundred-3rearK>1d 
TCngijifh language. 
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Minto'a Manual of English Prose Literature. 

Designed mamly to show characteribtics of style. By William Mzmto, 
M.A.» Professor of Logic and EngiisU Literature in the University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 12mo. Clotn. dtiti pages. Maiiing price, 31*^ i 
for introduction, ;|ill.50. 

rpH£ main design is to assist in directing students, in English 
composition to the merits and defects of the principal writers 
of prose, enabling them, in some degree at least, to acquire the one 
and Avoid the other. The Introduction analyzes style: elements 
of style, qualities of style, kinds of composition. Part First gives 
exhaustive analyses of De Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle. These 
serve as a key to all the other authors treated. Part Second takes 
up the prose authors in historical order, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury up to the early part of the nineteenth, 

Hiram Corson, Prof, English Liu 
eraturct Cornell University: With- 
out going outside of this book, an ear- 
nest student could get a knowledge 
of English prose styles, based on the 
soundest principles of criticism, such 
as he could not get in any twenty 
volumes which I know of. 

Xatherine Lee Bates, Prof, of 
English, Wellesley College: It is of 
sterling value. 

John M. ElUs, Prof, of English 
Literatyre, Oberlin College: I am 
using it for reference with great in- 



terest. The criticisms and comments 
on authors are admirable — the best, 
on the whole, that I have met with 
in any text-book. 

J. Scott Clark, Prof, of Rhetoric, 
Syracuse University : Wo have now 
given Minto's English Prose a good 
trial, and I am so much pleased that 
I want some more of the same. 

A. W. Long, Wofford College, 8par^ 
tanhurg, S.C: I have used Minto's 
English Poets and English Prose the 
past year, and am greatly pleased 
with the results. 



Minto's Characteristics of the English Poets, 

from Chaucer to Shirley. 

By William Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature 
in the University of Aberdeen. Scotland. 12mo. Cloth. xi + 382 pages. 
Mailing price, $1.65; for introduction, $1.50. 

rPHE chief objects of the author are: (1) To bring into clear 

light the characteristics of the several poets ; and (2) to trace 

how far each was influenced by his literary predecessors and his 

oontemporaries. 
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Selections in English Prose from Elizabeth to 

Victoria, 1580-1880, 

By James M. Garnett, Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ature in the University of Virginia. 12mo. Cloth, ix + 701 pages. 
By mail, $1.65; for introduction, $1.50. 
T^HE selections are accompanied by such explanatory notes as 
have been deemed necessary, and will average some twenty 
pages each. The object is to provide students with the texts 
themselves of the most prominent writers of English prose for 
the past three hundred years in selections of sufficient length to 
be characteristic of the author, and, when possible, they are com- 
plete works or sections of works. 

F. B. Gnmmere, Prof, of English, 



i 



Haverford College : I like the plan, 
the selecMons, and the making of the 
book. 



H. N. Ogden. West Virginia Uni- 
versity : The hook fulfils my expec- 
tations in every respect, and will 
become an indispensable help in the 
work of our senior English class. 

Sidney's Defense of Poesy. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Albert S. Cook, Professor 
of English in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth, xlv + 103 pages. By 
mail^ 90 cents ; for introduction, 80 cents. 

A S a classic text-book of literary aesthetics, Sidney's Defense has 
enduring interest and value. Something of the character of 
Sidney as a man, of the grandeur of his theme, of the signifi- 
cance of poetry, of sound methods of profiting by poetry and of 
judging it, — ought to be disclosed by study of the book. In 
the notes everything is considered with reference to the learner, 
as far as possible ; and the point of view is not exclusively that 
of the grammarian, the antiquary, the rhetorician, or the ex- 
plorer of Elizabethan literature, but has been chosen to include 
something of all these, and more. 



William ICinto, Prof, of Litera- 
ture, University of Aberdeen: It 
seems to me to be a very thorough 
and instruc;tive piece of work. The 
interests of the student are consulted 
in every sentence of the Introduction 
and Notes, and the paper of ques- 
tions is admirable as a guide to the 
thorough study of the substance of 
the essay. 

Homer T. Fuller, Pres, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass, : I think every lover of the 
best specimens of good thought and 



good writing in our mother tongue 
must confess his obligations to both 
editor and publishers of such a 
volume as this. First, for the breadth 
and accuracy of the notes; second, 
for the historical research and good 
critical judgment displayed in the 
introduction; third, for the good 
taste and clearness of the type and 
print ; and fourth, for the timeliness 
of the appearance of a volume which 
just at present calls attention to some 
of the essentials of poetry. 
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Shelley's Defense of Poetry. 

Edited, with Introdaction and Notes, by Albert S. Cook, Professor of 
English in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth, xxvi + 86 pages. Price by 
mail, 60 cents; for introduction, 50 cents. 

OHELLEY'S Defense may be regarded as a companioii-piece to 
that of Sidney. In their diction, however, the one is of the 
sixteenth century and the other of the nineteenth. For this reason 
a comparison of the two is of interest to the student of historical 
English style. But, apart from this, the intrinsic merits of Shelley's 
essay must ever recommend it to the lover of poetry and of beauti- 
ful English. The truth which he perceives and expounds is one 
which peculiarly needs enforcement at the present day, and it is 
nowhere presented in a more concise or attractive form. 



Jolm F. Oenung, Prof, of Rhetoric, 
Amherst College: By his ixcellent 
editions of these three works. Profes- 
sor Cook is doing invaluable seiarice 
for the study of poetry. The works 
themselves, written by men who were 
masters alike of poetry and prose, 
are standard as literature; and in 



the introductions and notes, which 
evince in every part the thorough and 
sympathetic scholar, as also in the 
beautiful form given to the books by 
printer and binder, the student has 
11 the help to the reading of them 
that he can desire. 



Cardinal Newman's Essay on Poetry, 

With reference to Aristotle's Poetics. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Albert S. Cook, Professor of English in Yale University. 
8vo. Limp cloth, x + 36 pages. Mailing price, 35 cents ; for introduc- 
tion, 30 cents. 

rpHE study of what is essential and what accidental in poetry is 
more and more engaging the attention of thoughtful men, 
particularly those occupied with educational work. Newman's 
Essay expresses the view of one who was a man of both action 
and theory. Besides this, the Essay is a notable example of the 
literary work of one who has been considered the greatest master 
of style in this generation. The illustrative apparatus provided by 
the editor includes practical hints on the study of Greek drama in 
English, an index, an analysis, and a few suggestive notes. 



Hiram Corson. Prof, of English, 
Cornell University. In its editorial, 
character it's an elegant piece of 
work. • • • The introduction is a 



multum in parvo bit of writing ; and 
the notes show the recherche scholar- 
ship of the editor. 
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77?^ Art of Poetry : 

The Poetical Treattaea of Horace, ¥ida, and Boi/eau, with the tranS' 

lationa by Howea, P*tt, and Soame. 

Edited by Albert S Cook, Professor of the English Langoaee and 
Literature in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth. 214 pages. Mailing 
price, $1.25; for introduction, $1.12. 

npHIS .volume is intended to meet the wants of three classes of 
teachers and students, those of Latin, French, and English or 
comparative literature. To the first class it will furnish the best 
Latin metrical criticisms, ancient and modem, on poetry ; to the 
second, a classic which every highly educated Frenchman is sup- 
posed to know by heart : and to the third, an authoritative state- 
ment, by poets themselves, of the canons recognized in the 
Augustan ages of Latin, Italian, and French literature, and, to a 
very considerable extent, in the soKsalled Augustan period of 
English literature, the reign of Queen Anne. Those who read 
Latin wid French will here find the originals, while those who 
read only English are provided with standard translations. A 
full index, containing lists of the Homeric and Virgilian passages 
illustrated and a topical analysis of the threefold work enhance 
its value for the class-room and the private student. 

BUM Perry, Prof, of English, as well as his scholarship. ... I 
Williams College : The fullness and wish to express my admiration of 
accuracy of the references in the such faithful and competent editing, 
notes is a testimony to his patience 

Addison's Criticisms on Paradise Lost 

Edited by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth. . xxvi + 200 iiages. Mailing 
price, $1.10; for introduction, $1.00. 

nnHE text of this edition is based upon the literal reproductions 

of Arber and Morley, and, allowing for the modernization of 

spelling and punctuation, is believed to be more correct than any 

published in this century. The index is unusually full, and will 

enable Addison's comments on any particular passage of Paradise 

Lost, as weU as on those of the ancient epics with which it is 

compared, to be found with the least possible trouble. 

Y. D. Scndder, Inst, in Englishlhe welcome as an addition to our 
LitercUure, Wellesley College: Itlstore of text-books, 
seems to me admirably edited and to| 
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'What is Poetry?' 

Leigh Hunt's An Answer to the Question including Remarks on 
Versification, 

Edited by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth. 000 pages. Mailing 
price, 000 cents; for introduction, 000 cents. 

^NE of the most delightful short pa^rs on the subject of ' 

poetry is this of Leigh Hunt. Its definitions, its quotations, 
and especially its charm and spirit make it peculiarly valuable 
for school and college use as an introduction to a course in poetry 
or criticism. In this edition the quotations are conformed to the 
best texts, which cannot always be said of the ordinary issues. 
The notes are few and brief, and have, for convenience, been 
relegated to the foot of the page ; in many cases they are merely 
devoted to locating the quotations employed in the text, an aid 
for which both teacher and student will be thankful. The index, 
as in other books by the same editor, is a feature of 'the new 
edition. 

Analytics of English Prose and Poetry. 

Bv L. A. Sherman, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Nebraska. 12mo. Cloth. 000 pages. Mailing price, 000 cents; 
for introduction, 000 cents. 

n^HIS book was written to embody a new system of teaching 
literature that has been tried with great success. The chief 
features of the system are the recognition of elements^ and insuring 
an experience of each, on the part of the learner, according to the 
laboratory plan. The principal stages in the evolution of form 
in literature are made especial subjects of study. 

It aims to make criticism begin on less vague and more exact 
foundations. The discussion in each chapter is in the nature of a 
condensed lecture before laboratory experiment and verification in 
the topic treated. The text-pages of the volume proper aie adapted 
alike to students of higher or lower grade, and the treatment, so 
far as left incomplete, is continued in notes provided in an appen- 
dix. To aid teachers not acquainted with laboratory methods, 
hints and suggestions how to set the student at work for himself 
are added to many chapters. 
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